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CHAPTER XX.—FINANOE AND FINESSE. 


In truth her cousin was now the 
only friend that was left to Rose 
Arnold, and all her sympathy, sup- 
ported as it was by her sense of jus- 
tice, was consequently now devoted 
to him. He was not only restored to 
his old position in her regard, but 
was placed on a higher pedestal even 
than before. Having once felt what 
itis to live for another, she could 
not do without what was so great 
a luxury to her long-imprisoned 
nature; and if she was unable to 
transfer to him her love, she was 
able to transfer to him her active 
devotion. She, too, considered her- 
self a trustee for the disinherited 
Arthur, who thus came to enjoy, 
directly or indirectly, the benefit of 
both shares of his uncle’s fortune. 
She even made an attempt to settle 
the greater part of her own portion 
upon him at once; but in this she 
failed, not because he was in the 
least really unwilling to accept it, 
but because he was ashamed to ac- 
cept it openly. He preferred using 
her assistance from time to time, 
and waiting for his opportunity of 
becoming master of the whole. 
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Meanwhile he lost nothing by his 
self-denial. He soon became, in ef- 
fect, the steward and agent of Rose: 
and her property, to say the least of 
it, did not thrive under his hands. 
He had many pressing debts to 
pay: he could not live without a 
certain amount of luxury: and then 
he had to make good that money 
which ‘he had “borrowed,” as he 
termed it, from the Messieurs Nord- 
heimer. He accordingly ‘‘ bor- 
rowed ’—as he again called it— 
freely from what belonged to Rose, 
intending, as before, to make it all 
right somehow and some day. It 
need hardly be said that the amount 
he raised to satisfy the Messieurs 
Nordheimer never found its way 
into their hands. It was all en- 
gulfed in the eternal To-morrow. 
At last, however, even he, careless 
and improvident as he was, was 
forced to see that matters were 
going just a little too far; and he 
accordingly began to look out for 
better investments, and to study 
finance on a grand scale. It was by 
no means difficult to foresee what 
would be the result of the loose and 
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general terms in which Paul Corbet 
had chosen to express his will. 

But when unskilled and ignorant 
players first begin to play high, they 
are almost invariably successful ; 
and so it was with Arthur when he 
first began to speculate. He ran 
enormous and absurd risks, but his 
boldness seemed to have won the 
heart of fortune; and whether he 
backed horses or companies, this 
good luck was invariable. He 
was soon able to look down with 
lofty contempt upon the cold ad- 
vice and remonstrances that reached 
Rose and himself almost weekly 
from the Grayport attorney, from 
Captain Arnold, and from the old 
stockbroker who had been in the 
habit of acting for his uncle. On 
his side he had the grand argument 
afforded by success; and at last he 
became rather respected by them as 
a sort of financial genius, who ought 
to give rather than receive advice. 
Rose seemed becoming a_ prize 
worth the winning indeed, although 
her fortune hourly trembled at the 
end of a slender thread which must 
inevitably break at last, and that in 
no long time. 

As yet, however, her cousin did 
not propose marriage to her. His 
vanity, indeed, assured him that he 
might do so safely, but, in his heart, 
he felt that there was still a barrier 
between her and him. Almost 
daily he was on the point of trying 
to break it down, but daily he made 
this also a question of To-morrow. 

Meanwhile, the more he suc- 
ceeded in increasing the capital that 
was practically altogether in his 
hands, the more extravagantly he 
lived. He had always had much 
of the character of the gambler 
about him, and his speculations on 
a large scale had, among other re- 
sults, that of increasing his love of 
play in smaller matters. But in 
these he was not quite so fortunate. 
If there is not more risk, both from 
ill-fortune and sharp practice, where 
cards and dice are concerned, than 
there is in the matter of shares and 
stocks, the effect of bad luck in the 
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former case makes it-elf felt more 
immediately ; and so, although he 
scarcely perceived it, a great deal 
of money ran out, if a great deal ran 
in. Rose, too, was extravagant in 
her own way. The marked increase 
of religious feeling that is apt to 
show itself in a disappointed woman 
who is too young and healthy to sit 
down in despair and imagine herself 
broken - hearted, took in her the 
form of an increased tendency to do 
good works rather than to hear ser- 
mons or work slippers for curates; 
and the world of London was 
around her, affording more than 
sufficient scope for her lavish and 
undiscriminating charity. Arthur 
used to be terribly put out some- 
times by the wholesale manner in 
which she used to subscribe to 
almost every list that was placed 
before her, and the expensive plans 
which she was always trying to make 
for the spiritual or temporal relief 
of the poor at large, not to speak of 
her constantly - increasing private 
and personal charities. Between 
the two, indeed, matters very soon 
came to such a pass that, although 
her fortune looked almost enormous 
on paper, a prudent financier would 
have reckoned it as not being worth 
a hundredth part of its apparent 
value. Over and over again the part- 
nership of the cousins just escaped 
complete insolvency by a bare hair’s- 
breadth; and it was quite certain 
that whenever insolvency did come, 
it would inevitably be complete, for 
the managing partner acted on the 
principle of never discharging a lia- 
bility that could possibly be post- 
poned, and the sleeping partner was 
always paying and never receiving. 

Still, while the firm flourished, 
although Rose was made unntter- 
ably wretched by the never-ending 
struggle between her heart and her 
reason, Arthur had a glorious time 
—far too glorious and exciting to 
allow him to think of such a trifle 
as Bertha. Besides, he had no 
right to help her—the money in his 
hands was not his own. So far, at 
least, he was a faithful steward to 
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Rose. He had not heard from her 
for so long, too, that he had al- 
most forgotten that he might have 
beard from her had he pleased; 
and yet, with a strange but com- 
mon inconsistency, whenever he 
had to pass by the hotel to which 
he had instructed her to address her 
letters, some feeling or other made 
him hurry his steps and pass it by, 
if possible, on the other side of the 
way, as though it were really ten- 
anted by the ghost of an old and 
disagreeable recollection. 

Of Madame de Marsay he had 
seen nothing more, nor did. he de- 
sire to see her. He could not help 
feeling that he and she were very 
like conspirators; and though he 
never owned to himself that his 
conduct had been in any way wrong, 
she seemed to be unpleasantly con- 
nected with that side of his conduct 
of which he least loved to think. 
But at last he again received one 
of her rose-coloured notes, request- 
ing him to call and see her, as she 
wished to consult him about some- 
thing of great importance. It was 
so worded that he could not disobey 
without a breach of good manners; 
and of a breach of good manners he 
was never intentionally guilty, un- 
less, by committing it, he could avoid 
what was troublesome or disagree- 
able. Just then, to call on the Coun- 
tess was neither the one nor the 
other, as no more trouble was re- 
quired of him than consisted in get- 
ting into a cab, while to be sent for 
in confidence by a beautiful woman 
can scarcely be called disagreeable. 
3esides, he was naturally curious to 
know what she wanted with him. 

But this was not easy to learn. 
When an excuse had once served 
its turn, it was not her habit to re- 
member it any more. After a little 
ordinary conversation on the sub- 
ject of the weather and the coming 
season, she said,— 

“I must really go and call on my 
dear Miss Arnold. It is quite an 
age since I have seen her.” 

“She will be delighted, I am 
sure.” 
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‘She is well, I hope? How for- 
tunate it is that you came back when 
you did!” 

“You mean .about Brandon? 
Well, that is all over now.” 

“Of course. By the way, what 
has become of him?”’ 

“ How should I know ?” 

“JT thought perhaps you might 
have seen him about town.” 

‘*No. His movements don’t in- 


terest me, I assure you.” 


But I should say 
Your 


“ Perhaps not, 
you had better take care. 
movements may interest him.” 

Arthur shrugged his shoulders. 
“ They may, for anything I care,” he 
said. 

“You are not afraid of slander, 
then?” asked the Countess. 

“* Not the least. Have I not con- 
quered it?” 

“Don’t let confidence make you 
rash, however,” she answered. “If 
I were you, I would not be too 
slow.” 

“In what?” 

“¢In what!’ But that sounds 
well. Don’t think I want to force 
myself into your confidence.” 

“TI should be only too happy” 

“Of course!” she interrupted, 
with alaugh. ‘“ But I heard some- 
thing to-day that I thought might 
interest you.” 

* And what is it, if I may ask?” 

“Oh, nothing much. But you 
know I have friends in Frank- 
fort?” 

He looked up suddenly. She 
observed the start and the slight 
change of colour, and smiled. 

* Well,” she said, “I have had a 
letter from one of those friends—a 
Dr. Werner. You know him, per- 
haps?” 

‘* Well?” he asked, impatiently. 

“You may read it if you like, if 
you will not beangry withme. You 
know how interested I am in our 
dear Miss Arnold. I say that to 
explain his first sentence, for I 
thought it best to set Mr. Brandon’s 
wretched slander at rest for ever, 
so I wrote to Dr. Werner as to one 
in whom I had confidence. He is 
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a very clever physician, Dr. Wer- 
ner.” 

Arthur took the letter, though he 
had seldom in his life been so angry 
with any one as he was with the 
Countess de Marsay then. He 
opened it, and read— 


“MapamME La  Comressz,—In 
answer to your letter which I have 
just had the honour to receive, I 
beg to state that M. Maurice Bran- 
don is my intimate friend, and a 
man of honour; that he informed 
M. Corbet the elder of the supposed 
marriage of M. Arthur Corbet at 
my direct request; and that, whe- 
ther M. Arthur Corbet. married the 
lady in question or not, he cer- 
tainly, to my own personal know- 
ledge, took her from her father’s 
house and has never given any in- 
formation to her friends as to what 
has become of her. 

‘‘ May I venture to hope, madame, 
that anything has come to your 
knowledge concerning this matter? 
It is most unlikely, I am aware; 
but for the sake of the father of 
the lady, and for her own sake, I 
am willing to indulge in any hope, 
however unfounded. 

“Hoping that this letter may 
satisfy you as to the conduct of my 
friend M. Maurice Brandon, I have 
the honour to be, madame, yours 
most respectfully, 

“Max WERNER.” 


“And may I now ask you, ma- 
dame,” said Arthur, when he had 
finished reading it, and not very 
sorry to be able to bring a direct 


accusation against the Countess, 
‘“‘ what is the meaning of your being 
so kind as to interfere in my pri- 
vate affairs?” 

‘Please do not be angry. I have 
the best of excuses. It was with 
the best intentions towards yourself 
and dear Miss Arnold. How should 
I know that the excellent Dr. 
Werner had anything to do with 
it?—as it now seems he has,” In 
this she was speaking the simple 
truth. She had written for infor- 
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mation only, and was much sur- 
prised at the ‘nterest taken in the 
affair by her correspondent. 

‘* And do you intend to accept 
the word of Brandon’s most inti- 
mate friend?” 

** Against yours? No, indeed. 
But if you do not contradict him, 
it will be most clearly my duty to 
show his letter to Miss Arnold.” 

The idea upon which Madame de 
Marsay was now acting was shortly 
this. She had, unwittingly, allowed 
Werner to become aware of much 
more than he ought to know; and 
all that she, in her ignorance of his 
connection with Arthur, had allowed 
him to learn would, she doubted 
not, be forthwith communicated by 
him to Brandon. Now, as she had 
no notion of letting any undertak-’ 
ing of hers fall to the ground when 
she had once fairly embarked in it, 
so she certainly did not intend that 
Rose and Brandon should come to- 
gether again after she had succeeded 
so well in separating them. With 
this view, and in order to rectify 
the blunder which she had com- 
mitted, she was now setting herself 
to work to frighten Arthur into 
proposing to his cousin at once. 
When they were once married, 
she would be able to repose upon 
her laurels; but, until then, her 
triumph was insecure, and her 
jealous revenge, as long as it re- 
mained insecure, necessarily re- 
mained unsatisfied. It was also 
essential that she shouid suggest to 
Arthur a story calculated to meet 
at once any immediate action on 
the part of Werner or Brandon. 
But of this presently. 

Arthur thought for an instant. 
He might have thought for many 
instants had he pleased, for the 
Countess was in no hurry. 

“T do not admit anything,” he 
said, rather confusedly. 

“But do you deny what Dr. 
Werner says? That is the point. 
Remember that, through my unin- 
tentional imprudence, he knows 
now a little more than perhaps you 
would wish him to know. Are you 
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so afraid of me? Did I not say 
that I would not believe his word 
against yours? And surely you 
and I together should—of course 
with truth on our side—be more 
than a match for Mr. Brandon and 
all his friends. So you do deny it, 
of course ?” 

“Let me ask you, madame— 
What is all this to you?” 

“Do I not prove myself your 
friend? And the truth is some- 
thing to every one, is it not?” 

“Pardon me. It seems to me 
that the truth of this matter cannot 
concern you in the least.” 

“Really you are not very polite 
—nor very grateful.” 

“T am sorry if I am either un- 
grateful or impolite. But may I 
ask if you have any personal reason 
for disliking Brandon? If you 
have, I can sympathise with you.” 

“What a question! Of course 
I dislike his treatment of our dear 
Rose and of yourself. But, if you 
will not be so frank with me as to 
contradict what Werner says in his 
letter. ” 

“ What then ?” 

“T shall change my opinion alto- 
gether, and believe Brandon instead 
of you.” 

“T shall be sorry, but——”’ - 

“ No, do not say that. You were 
going to say, ‘I should not care.’”’ 

“Indeed I was not. I was going 
to say wf 

‘* Well, never mind. You thought 
it, 1am sure. But perhaps I know 
women—may I say a little better 
than you do?” 

“T have no doubt you do.” 

“ And that I fancy a very little 
word from me, joined to Werner’s 
letter, would make Miss Arnold be- 
lieve this friend of ours to be as 
immaculate as an angel.” 

“T flatter myself that I know a 
little about Miss Arnold too.” 

“Ah, my friend! man against 
man, Miss Arnold will believe the 
one she loves best.”’ 

Arthur smiled. 

“You smile, I see,” the Countess 
continued. “You do not agree 


with me as to which is the favoured 
lover. But she does not hate you 
—and she hates him; and nothing 
is'so near to hate as love.” 

“Nor so far from it as con- 
tempt.” 

“True. And when I show this 
letter to Miss Arnold, we shall see 
which of the two she will despise 
the most—him or you. And yet it 
would all beso easy for you,” she 
added, as if to herself. 

Her confidence in herself and 
in the effect of the letter alarm- 
ed Arthur a little. He thought 
again. 

“And suppose I do contradict 
the letter?” he asked. 

“Supposing you do? Why, I 
shall believe you; and I should 
burn the letter, and write a short 
note to Werner instead of to Miss 
Arnold.” 

“ What should you say to him?” 

“You shall see.” She went to 
a writing-table and wrote for a 
minute or two. “There,” she said, 
when she had finished, “I think 
this will stop all further action on 
the part of Dr. Werner for the pre- 
sent. He read as follows :— 


“Deak Dr. Werner, — Many 
thanks for your letter. It has put 
everything straight, as you hoped. 
But alas! your other hope is vain. 
I know nothing of the lady of 
whom you speak, and nothing of 
M. Corbet or his movements. My 
only reason for putting the ques- 
tions to you which you were so 
exceedingly kind as to answer so 
promptly, was that justice might be 
done to our friend M. Maurice 
Brandon. That justice has now 
been done; and so let us not 
mention the matter again. Am I 
right, my dear friend, in fancying 
that you are more interested in this 
lady than you say? If so, believe 
that friendship and gratitude will 
lead me to let you know anything 
of service to her or to you that I 
may chance to hear. 

‘* With best wishes for your suc- 
cess and happiness, I am, my dear 
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Doctor, your grateful patient and 
sincere friend, 
“7, M. L. pz Marsay.” 


Arthur examined carefully every 
word. It was certainly admirably 
adapted to serve his own interests. 

“Well?” asked the Countess; 
“T suppose I may ask you what is 
really the Doctor’s interest in the 
matter?” 

“Heaven only knows,” he an- 
swered. 

She sat down at the table again. 
“ You will not tell me?” she said. 
“Then excuse me a moment. I 
am only just going to write three 
words to Miss Arnold.” 

“* Madame,”’ he said, “I am not 
quite blind. I can see that you 
have a motive in all this,” 

“Of course I have,” she an- 
swered. 

“ Will this do, then?” he asked, 
suddenly. ‘ Will it suit you if I 
deny solemnly that I have ever 
been married to any woman?” 

“Suit me? Suit yourself, you 
mean. Of course it will.” 

“JT do deny it. It is utterly 
false.” 

‘““Or that you ever carried away 
any woman from her father’s house ? 
You need not deny this to me— 
Brandon’s slander would of course 
be equally bad in either case. Only 
remember that, if you ever did do 
so, it might be very easily proved 
by either Brandon or Werner; and 
if you never did so, appearances 
might be strongly against you in 
your cousin’s eyes.” 

“A girl that Werner was in love 
with chose to prefer me. ” 

“ Naturally. And you did not 
marry her, it seems. I hope you 
did not desert her? Iam sure that 
Miss Arnold would not like to hear 
that.” 

“We all have our follies of this 
sort once, I suppose.” 

“You did desert her, then? Then 
I shall write to Miss Arnold.” 

“T never said so.” 

“Good. Then we will assume 
that you did not, and I will not 


write to Miss Arnold. And where 
is the girl now? Is she living?” 
asked the Countess, with a meaning 
look. 

* For aught I know——” 

“She may be dead. Quite so, 
Am I right?” 

“She may, indeed.” 

“Poor girl! To die so young!” 
exclaimed the Oountess. ‘“ How 
they have slandered you, my poor 
friend—you, who have been so un- 
happy as to have lost by death one 
who loved you!” She spoke ina tone 
of mingled sentiment and mockery 
which was infinitely disagreeable 
to Arthur. “I see,” she went on, 
“you have almost been made the 
victim of a conspiracy, got up by 
a jealous and disappointed rival.” 
She was now getting into the full 
swing of her part; and when she 
added, ‘But now, surely all jeal- 
ousy, all thoughts of revenge, will 
be buried with her whom you both 
so loved,” there was no mockery 
in her tone whatever; it was real 
sentiment of a sort, though spoken 
over a grave that she had herself 
deliberately invented three seconds 
ago. After a short pause she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ At all events you did not 
marry her—and that,” she said, 
with a smile, ‘‘seems the real point 
of your supposed offence. May 
I ask her name? You know I 
can easily learn it from Dr. Wer- 
ner.” 

“ Bertha Reinhold.” 

“ Bertha?” she asked, this time 
witha real sigh. ‘ And had she a 
father?” 

“The pastor of Tannenheim—a 
place in 'Thiringen.” 

*“ Ah, well. You will not marry 
her now, of course. But I forget— 
she is dead, and so there is nothing 
to prevent your marrying Miss 
Arnold. But, you see, you must 
not go to work so slowly.” 

He was silent. 

“Dr. Werner, you see,” she 
went on, ina business-like tone, 
‘thinks himself an injured man. 
Mr. Brandon has shown himself to 
be an unscrupulous one. Depend 
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upon it, especially now that Miss 
Arnold is so very rich, they will do 
all they can to triumph over you, 
and you may easily find, when it is 
too late, that you have exercised all 
your financial skill, of which I have 
heard so much, for Brandon’s 
benefit. Do you suppose that a 
man like him is so quiet all this 
while without a reason?”  Influ- 
enced by her wonderful power of 
persuading herself of the truth of 
whatever she wished at the time to 
be thought troe, and with real 
earnestness, slie continued, ‘ Mau- 
rice Brandon must not end by 
marrying Miss Arnold—do you 
understand? My letter to Dr. Wer- 
ner was unfortunate, for it will 
set him to put several things to- 
gether, and he isno fool. You are 
free, you say, and you wish to marry 
your cousin. You love her, of 
course, and you need money. At 
this moment she loves you, pities 
you, admires you. At this moment 
she hates and despises Maurice 
Brandon. Do you not know what a 
woman will do out of mere pique? 
Cannot you guess what any woman 
will do when pique against one is 
joined to affection, pity, and admira- 
tion for another? Ask her now, 
therefore, to be your wife. Do not 
wait till the pique is over and your 
enemies have had time to act, and 
her trust in you has become 
less than it is. Ask her now, and 
at once; and I, a woman, tell you 
that if you do not succeed it will 
be your own fault, and that Maurice 
Brandon will have proved himself 
a better man than Arthur Corbet.” 
With this taunt, which was fully 
meant, she ceased suddenly. She 
had been gradually working herself 
up into one of her bursts of passion, 
and this may account for some 
slight incoherency in the words of 
her last speech. But there was no 
incoherency in her argument—at 
least Arthur found none. Then 
she walked suddenly up to the 
table, took the letter which she 
had received from Werner, and 
tore it up fiercely. Lastly, having 
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carefully folded up her reply to it, 
she sat down again, calm and 
collected. 

‘When I see you again, it will be 
to congratulate you, will it not? I 
mean on the charming wife you 
have chosen.” 

He bowed silently, without taking 
her hand, and left the room without 
any positive determination, indeed, 
to act upon her suggestions, or to 
adopt the story which she had 
taught him, but certainly with a 
kind of prophetic consciousness that 
he should do so. In fact, her sug- 
gestions did but render definite and 
confirm him in the course which he 
had now been irresolutely pursuing 
for some time. 

On his way home he thought 
much about the Countess and her 
motives. Even he, with ‘his very 
limited knowledge. of men and 
women, could not but see that she 
was actuated by some feeling of 
hostility towards Brandon or Rose 
or both; but, like all superficial ob- 
servers, he had bat one key to all 
the proceedings of all men and all 
women—he set down everything 
that any one ever did to the one 
motive of material self-interest. He 
did not know that, in the case of a 
woman who is mentally uncultivated 
and morally irregulated, who has 
never in her life tried to suppress 
an emotion or to curb an impulse, 
pique and jealousy, without the 
least admixture of material self- 
interest, are more than sufficiently 
powerful to feed and sustain them- 
selves for any length of time, and 
to lead to the most extreme re- 
sults when they are once brought 
into action. Indeed they are then 
far more completely and far longer 
sustained, they are far more active 
and more powerful, than even self- 
interest can possibly be; for they 
are unconquerable by Janguor of 
body, which only gives them fuller 
play—or by generosity, which dis- 
torts itself into their ally ; no energy 
is required to keep them perpetually 
awake, and they banish calm reason 
as soon as they are born. In the 
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intense nature of the Countess de 
Marsay, pique and jealousy were 
strong enough to last a lifetime, and 
as yet they had but endured for 
months: they were active enough 
to lead her to be guilty of any sin, 
or even of any crime, and they had 
as yet only Jed to slander and deceit. 
There was a large reserve of them 
still left on which she might 
draw for a long time to come, and 
from which she might be supplied 
with motives for many another 
scheme before they could be ex- 
hausted. 

The analysis of hate is the most 
difficult thing in the world. It 
seems generally so unreasonable, so 
utterly unconnected with anything 
like self-interest, of which, indeed, 
it is regardless, that some critics of 
human nature, unable to under- 
stand the character of such a pas- 
sion, have gone so far as to deny its 
existence as a motive of action in 
modern times. It has been sup- 
posed to have died a natural death 
with the introduction of silver forks 
into common use. But restraint is 
not death. Modern manners may 
be thanked for restraining it, but no 
mere condition of society will ever 


have to be thanked for abolishing it 
from the world. Hate is less free as 
love is less free, but that is all; and 
it will probably exist, actively as 
well as passively, as long as jealousy, 
which, next to envy perhaps, 
seems to be its most ordinary 
source, 

But Arthur Corbet was the last 
man in the world to suspect that 
any woman could be jealous of 
another woman about any man but 
himself; so that, as the Countess, by 
her evident wish that he should 
marry Rose, showed that she was 
not in love with him, he was com- 
pletely at sea as to what she wanted. 
Had he, however, fancied that she 
was in love, not with him, but with 
Brandon, he would have been 
wrong. Any fancy of the nature of 
love which she might have had for 
her former friend existed no more, 
It is not by any means necessary 
that a woman should love in order 
that she may be jealous. Without 
any love or thought of love in the 
matter, Brandon’s rejection of 
her and preference for Rose 
were together quite enough to 
cause her to hate—the word is 
not too strong—both Rose and him. 


CHAPTER XXI.—KNIGHT-ERRANTRY. 


Counting by events, thoughts, 
and feelings, it was only a few 
days since Brandon and Rose had 
parted—although, counting by days, 
hours, and minutes, it was months, 
—that the former was walking along 
the Strand thinking—not of Rose, 
for one can scarcely be said to think 
actively of a fixed idea which is, 
consciously or unconsciously, always 
present—but of his own immediate 
future. For he was now again a 
poor man, although nominally still 
the possessor of a good fortune. 
Rightly or wrongly—it does not 
signify which—he had made up bis 
mind that, save in order to defray 
the most necessary daily expenses, 
and for the shortest time possible, 


he would not spend upon himself 
any of the property left him by 
Paul Corbet. He could not do 
so, after that parting from Rose. 
Any proud man, who is fastidious 
in matters that touch his honour 
and self-respect, will readily sym- 
pathise with him, and his feeling 
in the matter will be understood 
even by those who would in 
practice consider themselves justi- 
fied in being less scrupulous. He 
had again begun to seek for work 
of some kind, but his attempts to 
find it had of late been so very 
erratic, that every one, in every 
quarter to which he had access, had 
come to believe that he was not in 
earnest in his search, and that his 
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necessities were rather fictitious. In 
truth, he was very half-hearted about 
it, and almost careless as to whether 
he succeeded or not. At last he had 
very nearly determined to think no 
more of the career that he had 
planned for himself, that he would 
throw Art down the hill after love, 
and that he himself would leave 
Englaud altogether, and in some 
colony or foreign country try to rid 
himself wholly of his old life, and 
make use of what talent he had to 
assist his hands in gaining his 
bread. He was in one of those 
states of mind when bodily labour 
seems & necessity even to those who 
know not what it is, and when the 
artificial man elaborately fashioned 
by culture yearns after the natural 
state in which men live by the 
sweat of the brow; when to be a 
ploughman seems better than to be 
the greatest of poets or philosophers, 
and to be the ox he drives better 
even than to be the ploughman. It 
is easy to suppose that the body, 
long tyrannised over by mental 
work or mental anxiety, rebels, and 
desires to have its own turn of 
tyranny. He seemed to have had 
enough of Europe, which contained 
all that, to him, had hitherto made 
life worth living, and to long for 
what he hoped to find in perfection 
in the Western world. He was not 
inclined to spend his life, even now, 
in idle regret and disappointment ; 
on the contrary, he wished to bury 
i¢ in work—not in work of the 
kind which breeds dreams and fan- 
cies, but of some hard, uncongenial, 
prosaic kind, that would crush 
dreams and fancies, both good and 
evil, fruitful and barren alike, out 
of his very soul. This was what 
he wished for now, although, in 
attempting to carry out his wish, 
he might very likely discover, as 
many men have to their cost dis- 
covered, that dreams and fancies, 
checked outwardly, only eat in- 
wards and produce worse things 
than themselves. 

In this mood he walked on and 
on, in an absent manner, and seeing 
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the passers-by only in a vague and 
unobservant way, until, as he was 
near one of the streets which lead 
towards Covent Garden, he saw in 
front of him a figure that attracted 
his attention at once. It was that 
of a woman, dressed poorly and 
even shabbily, looking about her 
in a doubtful and uncertain man- 
ner; but, in spite of her dress, the 
graceful, undulating gait, the bend 
and turn of the figure, the dark 
eyes and the shape of the fea- 
tures, were all those of but one 
woman in the world, as he thought 
—of the Countess de Marsay, and 
of no other. And yet, on a 
second glance, there were differ- 
ences: it was younger, thinner, 
more worn; but then the strange 
disguise might account for greater 
differences than these. Brandon 
naturally thought that, strange as 
the circumstances were, it must be 
the ‘Countess bent upon some ec- 
centric errand of hers; but, having 
no desire to intrude upon what 
must needs be some very private 
expedition—not to speak of other 
reasons for not wishing to meet her 
—he entered the nearest shop that 
he might observe her as she passed 
without attracting her attention. 
But in this attempt he was disap- 
pointed. By one of those coinci- 
dences which people insist upon 
calling strange, although nothing 
is so common, the lady — for 
such she evidently was, whether the 
Countess or no—on arriving at the 
door of the same shop, looked 
round for a second or two, hesi- 
tated, and then entered. She looked 
at Brandon, but obviously without 
recognising him, and then he saw 
that, in spite of the remarkable 
likeness, it was not Madame de 
Marsay. Going up to the coun- 
ter she showed the heading of 
a letter to the shopman. She was 
evidently a foreigner, unable to 
make herself understood in Eng- 
lish, who wished to be directed 
to some address. The man looked 
puzzled. 

“Perhaps I can be of some use 
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to you, madame,” Brandon said to 
her in French. 

Her sad and tired face: brightened 
up with a half smile that he had 
seen on the face of the Countess a 
hundred times, only this was more 
genuine. “A thousand thanks, 
monsieur,” she answered in the 
same language, but with anything 
but a good accent. “I wish to find 
this hotel. I believe it is near bere,” 
and she showed him the address of 
an hotel in Covent Garden written 
at the top of the letter. 

It was getting more and more 
strange, for he had seen the hand- 
writing, which was studiously affect- 
ed and peculiar, before. But he 
could not recollect either when or 
where. It was not connected in his 
mind with any letter—no, it had 
something to do with verses—with 
some couplet, of which the rhymes 
were “sea” and “tree” —‘ the 
black, despairing sea,’’ or some such 
expression. At last, as he looked 
at it, there rose up before him the 
parlour of Paul Corbet. It was the 
writing of Arthur. So certain did 
he feel of this that he was guilty of 
the indefensible act of contriving to 
look at the signature as he returned 
the letter, and his idea was fully 
confirmed. And then the likeness 
to Madame de Marsay of which 
Werner had spoken in one of his 
letters—could this be Bertha Rein- 
hold herself? And yet it seemed 
so singular that he should meet her 
in this way; for he, tuo, was one 
of the people who look upon coinci- 
dences as things-to wonder at. 

There was, however, another test 
open to him. “Am I wrong in 
thinking that madame is German? 
I am more at home in that language 
than in French, and can make my 
directions better understood.” 

‘*Tam from Germany.” 

He thought for a moment how he 
should proceed. Then he said, 

“It happens that I am myself 
going to call at the same hotel, which 
is close by—indeed, it is scarcely 
more than two minutes’ walk from 
here. If madame, therefvre, will 





follow me exactly, it will be better 
than if I only give instructions,” 

She thanked him, and he walked 
before her to the hotel, considering 
meanwhile what ought to be his 
next step. He was very far from 
having made up bis mind what to 
do when they reached the door, 
where, fortunately, it became neces- 
sary for him to act as her inter- 
preter in inquiring after Mr. Cor- 
bet. 

““Mr. Corbet?” they were an- 
swered; “he has not been here 
these three months or more. I don’t 
think he left an address,” their in. 
formant said, ‘* but I'll inquire.” 

The inquiry was fruitless, how- 
ever, and several letters were wait- 
ing for him in a rack in the hall, 
which was pointed out to Brandon, 

His companion looked at the 
letters also, and, on seeing them, 
turned suddenly pale. Brandon, 
who was watching her closely, 
thought she was about to faint on 
the spot. 

She did not faint, however, but 
stood where she was in an attitude 
of helpless despair. Brandon gave 
her a chair, and she sat down me- 
chanically, and as though she did 
not know what she was doing. The 
porter and a waiter, who were 
standing by, looked at the two 
doubtfully. During a pause which 
he allowed for her recovery from 
this first blow, Brandon examined 
the letters again. They mostly bore 
a Paris postmark, and were all ad- 
dressed in the same woman’s hand. 

Absolutely certain now that he 
had found Bertha Reinhold, he re- 
turned to her side, and said, 

“Singularly enough, I believe 
that I am acquainted with Mr. Cor- 
bet, and that I can find out his ad- 
dress for you.” 

She looked up suddenly, and said, 
‘Where is he, do you say? Oh, a 
thousand thanks! Where shall I 
find him?” 

“I do not know yet. But I have 
no doubt that I shall be able to let 
you know, if you will tell me where 
to send you word.”, 
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She, in her distress, did not 
notice it, but he felt that it must 
seem more or less suspicious for 
him, a stranger to her, to ask a 
young and beautiful girl in her 
position for her address, and that 
his professed knowledge of Arthur 
must have sounded like a mere ex- 
cuse. So he continued : 

“Do not be afraid—I will merely 
send you the address when I learn 
it. Here is my own,” and he was 
about to give her his card, when it 
struck him that she had very pro- 
bably heard his name from Werner, 
and that, if she remembered it, she 
would very likely take care that he 
should hear of her no more. What 
was to be done? He did not know 
what to say or do next; and besides, 
he felt rather guilty of having 
raised hopes in her only to disap- 
point them, for he did not feel at 
all sure that he should not write to 
Werner and put the whole matter 
into his hands instead of inquiring 
after Arthur as he had promised. 

“T am afraid,” she said, “that 
monsieur will think me _ very 
strange. But I am in great dis- 
tress, as perhaps monsieur sees, I 
am but just arrived in London, 
where I am come to find my hus- 
band’’—she hurried over the word 
—‘of whom I have not heard for 
months. I ama stranger in Eng- 
land, and I have no address, I 
thank monsieur most deeply from 
my heart for his great kindness— 
and now I will go.” 

She rose from her seat. “If she 
would only faint, or anything!” 
thought Brandon. “The devil only 
knows what will happen to her if 
she goes about like this in London; 
and I have no doubt that her purse 
is empty. Wait one instant,” he 
said to her; ‘did I not tell you 
that I know monsieur your hus- 
band? To prove it, I will tell you 
that his Christian name is Arthur; 
that he is about eight-and-twenty 
years old; that he was for some 
time at Frankfort, with the 
Messieurs Nordheimer. Surely 
madame may, without scruple, ac- 


cept the advice and help of one 
who knows her husband, and who 
seems to have been thrown in her 
way for the very purpose?” 

She was evidently not in a con- 
dition to take care of herself. 
‘‘There seems, indeed, no help for 
it,” she said. “ Do not think I dis- 
trust you. But do not trouble your- 
self,” she added, making another 
attempt to leave the place; “it is 
not worth while. He is dead, or 
else he is—” 

“He is not dead, madame, I 
assure you,” he answered, not al- 
lowing her to finish the sentence. 
‘*And you may trust me, indeed. 
I cannot allow you, a stranger here, 
and so young, to be left to yourself. 
You do not know the dangers you 
will run. So, for want of a better 
protector, you must take me for 
your knight,” he added with a 
smile intended to reassure her. 
““My protection will be very real 
and honest, I assure you, and shall 
not continue a minute longer than it 
must,” 

“T am sure I can never thank 
you enough. I will trouble you as 
little as may be.” 

“So be it, then; I am glad you 
trust me. But do not thank me, 
pray. I am only too pleased to be 
able to be of service.” 

The porter and waiter both 
seemed to think that this conversa- 
tion, which was carried on in Ger- 
man, had lasted fully long enough ; 
and no wonder. An interview of 
this sort was hardly appropriate to 
the hall of a respectable hotel, 
especially as it seemed likely to be 
unprofitable. Brandon, however, 
soon rose considerably in their fav- 
our by reason of the satisfactory 
manner to themselves in which he 
ordered a cab, and they bowed him 
out with all the honours of their 
tribe. 

It was not a matter of insuper- 
able difficulty to Brandon to place 
his charge in a quiet lodging, in 
spite of the light in which land- 
ladies naturally regarded a girl like 
Bertha, unable to speak English, 
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poorly dressed, and without lug- 
gage, who was to lodge by herself, 
and came under the protection of 
one who was obviously neither her 
husband nor her brother, and ap- 
peared, as far as dress went, to be 
far above her in station. Her youth 
and beauty only told against her. 
But the magic of payments in ad- 
vance is great; and Brandon’s 
knowledge of womankind was at 
all events sufficient to overcome the 
scruples of one landlady among 
thousands. Some immediate loss 
of reputation in the eyes of her 
hostess Bertha had to suffer; but 
that, under the circumstances, was 
inevitable, and Brandon was on the 
whole, tolerably well satisfied with 
the way in which he had managed 
matters so far. There was, how- 
ever, the money difficulty stil] to be 
overcome. He had, indeed, no 
scruple about spending any amount 
of what he considered Arthur’s 
money in relieving Bertha, but it 
was not easy to think of the best 
and most delicate manner of get- 
ting her to accept aid of this kind. 
The only way that occurred to him 
was to tell the landlady privately 
how utterly ignorant her lodger was 
of England and English ways, and 
to place in her hand a sum of 
money which he judged would 
prove fully sufficient for a week’s 
expenses, even supposing that a 
little of it should stick to her own 
fingers, with instructions to supply 
Bertha with whatever might be 
required. This was all the more 
easily managed, as he saw that 
Bertha was very weak and ill, and 
that she was, moreover, one of 
those people who, as long as they 
are not troubled with the ex- 
pense and difficulty of providing 
for themselves, believe tliat bread 
and beef grow out of the table- 
cloth. 

Perhaps, however, it would be 
more accurate to say that it was all 
the more easily managed because 
Bertha was now incapable of think- 
ing for herself at all. As soon as 
she had no longer need to lean upon 


herself for support and guidance, 
and had found a strong arm to 
which she felt she might trust 
with safety, she allowed herself 
fairly to give way; to such an ex. 
tent, indeed, that Brandon almost 
dreaded to leave her alone. The 
utter desolation of her look, how- 
ever, as he was going, reassured 
him ; for he read in it how entirely 
she relied upon him, and he knew 
that, as long as a woman of Bertha’s 
character has full reliance upon any 
one, there is no immediate fear 
that she will do anything desperate, 
He therefore went home as soon as 
possible, promising to return and 
see her early the next morning, and 
wrete a long letter to Werner; 
which, however, he did not post, in 
case he might have anything to add 
on the morrow. And the whole of 
this day’s adventure may be looked 
upon as to a great extent an era in 
Brandon’s life and character ; for it 
was the first occasion on which he 
had ever acted as knight-errant 
without a conscious attempt to add 
to his collection of studies moral 
and intellectual. It may be said 
that, under the circumstances, he 
could not, as a gentleman, have 
acted otherwise. But it was possi- 
ble. Externally he might nave 
acted as he acted now, and yet be- 
neath his outward conduct there 
might have been some taint of sel- 
fishness, or, at least, of self-con- 
sciousness, against which his love 
for Rose Arnold, unhappy as it had 
proved, was a suit of spotless ar- 
mour to him, 

The next morning, as early as he 
was able, he called on Bertha ac- 
cording to his promise. She had 
risen, but was evidently still very 
ill, both from bedily and mental 
fatigue. 

“T am come to learn from you,” 
he said, “‘in what manner I can best 
serve you. You need not fear that 
Iintend to put myself to any very 
extraordinary inconvenience,” he 
added with a smile. 

“T hope you will not put your- 
self to any more at all. The first 
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thing—the only thing about which 
I care—is to find Arthur.” 

“Trae—but London is a very 
large place, even if he is in it. It 
may not be easy to find him out at 
once.” 

“But you do not suspect my 
story ?” she asked anxiously. ‘You 
do not think that I am one whom 
you ought not to help in finding 
him ?” 

“T have the greatest confidence 

in my own penetration; and I can 
see that you are one whom I am 
perfectly justified in helping. : But, 
if you are to put confidence in me 
as your adviser, you must give mea 
little of your real confidence also. 
All I know at present is that you 
are Madame Corbet. When did 
you hear from your husband last?” 
" “7 have not had a word from 
him for at least three months. We 
were at Paris, and he came to Eng- 
land on hearing of the death of an 
uncle, from whom he expected to 
inherit a fortune.” 

“Tknew his uncle. Was he gain- 
ing a living in Paris?” 

‘“We had come to an end of our 
means. I myself have supported 
myself as well as I could—and I 
should have tried to do so still,” 
she continued, in a cold, dull tone, 
“had it not been thatI——. But 
surely he must be dead. I have 
done him wrong in fancying any- 
thing else, for a moment.” 

“Be patient, dear madame. A 
hundred things may have prevent- 
ed your hearing from him. Above 
all, trust as long as you can, and be 
patient.”” He spoke these Jast words 
rather bitterly, for he thought of 
himself and Rose. 

“God knows that I have trusted 
and been patient,” she answered ; 
and then added, quietly and sadly, 
“Tt is not for my own sake that I 
have sought to find him now.” 

So Brandon had suspected al- 
ready ; but the confirmation of what 
he had suspected decided his course 
of action. Married or not, it was 
now Arthur, and neither Werner nor 
himself, who was the fit and right 


person to protect her. So he went 
away from her, and considered how 
he should most easily learn where 
Arthur was to be found. 

Rose, as he knew to his cost, had 
been, and probably still was, in 
communication with her cousin; but 
how could he inquire of her? At 
last it occurred to him that he 
might gain the information he 
wanted from Captain Arnold, and 
accordingly wrote to him, saying 
that he wished to see Mr. Corbet on 
important business. In answer, he 
received the next day a cold but 
civil note containing the required 
address on the authority of Arthur 
himself. On its arrival, he lost no 
time in going to the street named, 
which was at the back of a square 
in the region of Pimlico; but, as 
Arthur was out, he had to content 
himself with leaving a message that 
he would call again. He then, on 
his way back, paid a visit to Bertha, 
whom he had not seen that day. 

But he was unable to see her 
now, for she was in a high state of 
fever. A doctor had been sent for, 
and Brandon found him then in 
attendance upon her. The patient 
was delirious, he said, and she was 
continually talking in a language 
which he could not recognise—it 
was certainly not French, and he 
did not think it was German. 
When asked if there was any danger, 
he answered, only that he hoped 
not; but when Brandon explained 
that he was not her husband, that 
he had never szen her till within 


‘the last three days, and had told 


something of her story, the doctor 
frankly admitted that it was a very 
dangerous case indeed, and that the 
crisis was yet to come. 

The two were talking together in 
a low voice in Bertha’s sitting-room, 
which was only divided from her 
bedroom by folding-doors, through 
which her ceaseless turnings and 
tossings and her never-ending 
stream of words were painfully aud- 
ible. To Brandon, however, good 
linguist as he was, the language in 
which she spoke was as strange as 


“ 
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it was to the doctor; but it was 
mixed here and there with phrases 
of German and with proper names, 
“Father,” “Mother,” ‘ Ida,” recur- 
red over and over again; ‘“ Arthur” 
was never mentioned at all. At 
last, fully and distinctly, without 
the possibility of mistake, Brandon 
heard “Ida” followed by “Ida de 
Marsay.” 

It startled him, as well it might, 
to hear that name uttered by: one 
whom he had taken for the very 
person whom she named. He list- 
ened; but the name was heard no 
more. Still, there had been no 
doubt about it. The words had 
not formed part of a sentence in 
which one word might be taken for 
another; they were spoken by 
themselves, between two pauses. 
it was as though Bertha had been 
summoning the Countess to her— 
as though ‘ Ida” had not been 
enough without the solemnity of 
the full name. He mentioned it 
to the doctor, who confirmed it so 
far as his unskilled observation of 
words would allow. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


They did not recognise one an- 
other at first, as was only natural, 
seeing that they had never met be- 
fore except at an evening party 
some six or seven years ago. 

‘**T beg your pardon,” said Arthur, 
“T have no doubt I ought to know 
you—” 

“My name is Maurice Brandon,” 
the other answered quietly. “I 
am sorry to have to appear as 
though I were forcing myself upon 
you. I assure you it is no pleasure 
to me.” 

“ Then why the devil 

“Wait a moment. I come to 
tell you that your wife is in Lon- 
don, and dangerously ill.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Ar- 
thur, excitedly: but he suddenly 
checked himself. ‘My wife, do 
you say?’ 

“Fréulein Reinhold, then,” an- 


yy 





This strange incident, and the 
still stranger resemblance between 
the two women, afforded him matter 
enough for speculation on his way 
to his own chambers in Oliffords 
Inn. On arriving there he found 
this short note from Arthur Cor- 
bet. 

“Mr, A. Corbet begs to refer Mr, 
Brandon to Mr. Smith, solicitor, 
Grayport, who will receive any 
communication which Mr. Brandon 
may have to make.” 

Brandon’s first feeling was na- 
turally one of anger. But there 
was no help for it—he must let 
Arthur know of Bertha’s condition 
even if he had to make fifty use- 
less calls. Once more he drove 
to Street, and this time found 
Arthur at home. He did not 
send up his name or allow him- 
self to be announced, but walked 
at once into the room in which 
zose Arnold’s cousin was sitting 
alone. 

For the first time, since they had 
known anything of each other, these 
two found themselves together. 





—TOO LATE. 


swered Brandon, not appreciating 
Arthur’s emotion, which was ho- 
nestly unfeigned. “But, whether 
she is your wife or no, she certainly 
is most dangerously ill. She is now 
in a state of delirium; and she is 
in a condition also in which the 
worst is to be feared.” 

Bertha in England! Here was 
a complication which might well 
mean ruin to Arthur’s hopes of 
gaining Rose. To do him justice, 
however, he did not delay an in- 
stant, but went out with Brandon 
at once, 

While in the cab, however, he 
had an opportunity of thinking 
over the position. He did not 


wish to be cruel, but he saw plainly 
that Bertha must be dropped. Had 
she only been satisfied to remain 
abroad, everything would have 
been so delightfully right. He 
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could have supplied her then 
with everything to make her 
comfortable for the rest of her 
days. But to follow him in 
this manner! It was unpardon- 
able. Men like Arthur always have 
a mortal horror of being followed. 
And then he began to justify him- 
self; it was he who was really ill- 
used, and who ought to be pitied 
for having his prospects spoiled be- 
cause of a fully which seemed to 
him to have been over years ago— 
and then what could Bertha have 
to do with Brandon? Might there 
not be collusion between them ? 
If she would but be good enough 
to die of this dangerous fever, or 
whatever it was! He should be 
terribly sorry, of course—but still 
it would be so inuch the best thing 
that could happen, for her as well 
as for him, and it would make 
everything so beautifully smooth. 

At last they arrived at Bertha’s 
lodging. The fever had not abated, 
and she was still unable to recognise 
any one. 

Arthur went alone into Bertha’s 
room, and remained there a minute 
or two. The Rose of Tannenheim 
was to all appearance on her death- 
bed. What thoughts passed through 
his mind as he looked upon her 
had better not be known; for it is 
at all events to his credit that his 
words on returning to Brandon had 
not been in his mind before he en- 
tered the house. 

“That is not Fraulein Reinhold,” 
he said. 

Brandon looked at him with 
blank amazement. 

*¢ And I hope,”’ Arthur continued, 
“that you are nothing more than 
the victim of a trick.” 

Maurice Brandon was by no 
means easily moved to active anger, 
but certainly his blood boiled up 
now. ‘The lie and the insult to- 
gether were too much for him. 
‘‘ What!” he began, “ are you such 
an unutterable scoundrel fe 

Arthur lost colour a little: he 
did not feel himself, just then, to 
be the bravest of men, for he was 





considerably the weaker of the 
two, both in mind and in voice, and 
if it came to more than words, in 
muscle too: and then he had not 
his quarrel just. 

“ Wait a minute,” he said. “I 
only meant that you must be the 
victim of a trick.” 

“ Well?” 

“ That is all.” 

“T thought you said also—I hope 
to heaven you did not—that this 
lady is not Fraulein Reinhold—or 
Bertha Corbet.” 

“She is neither the one nor the 
other. I should have thought you 
had more sense than to believe any- 
thing that any woman might tell 
you,” answered Arthur, with more 
boldness. 

‘Then you are about the most 
thorough scoundrel I ever had the 
misfortune to meet, and the most 
impudent too. You must know 
that the whole story is as well 
known to me as it is to your- 
self.” 

“T shall not answer you if you 
come to abuse. In future I shall 
take no notice of anything you may 
do or say. Axd now I will go at 
once from a place where I was a 
fool to come.” 

“Go and be damned,” said Bran- 
don. It was the only reply that 
occurred to him, and he certainly 
said it with a will. 

When, however, his first angry 
astonishment had passed — genuine 
anger was almost a new sensation 
to him--and he was able to think 
calmly, his course seemed to be by 
no means clear. In spite of his 
disgust, he could not help half ad- 
miring the tactics of Arthur, which, 
infamous as they might be, were 
as politic as they were bold. The 
line that the latter had taken was so 
admirable in its way as to savour 
of genius, and must have been in- 
spired by some higher power than 
his mere natural talent. It was 
founded upon a perfect dilemma, 
which was as simple as it was ex- 
haustive. Bertha must either die 
or live. If she died, as was clearly 
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the most probable, everything was 
as safe as Arthur could wish, with- 
out any farther trouble or anxiety 
on his part. If, on the other hand, 
she happened to live, Brandon’s 
word would now weigh nothing 
with Rose as against his own, and 
he should know how to keep Bertha 
quiet, who would not even know 
that he had denied her, unless 
Brandon told her so; and she, like 
Rose, would not believe Brandon 
against him. He was even safer 
than he thought; for Brandon was 
not a man who was likely, after 
what had passed, to attempt to 
communicate again with Rose under 
any circumstances whatever: and 
what his private opinion about 
Arthur’s conduct might be, did not 
matter a straw to the latter in any 
case. 

In point of fact, of course the 
mind of Arthur had, consciously, 
gone through no such process of 
argument. Like all really great 
ideas, this idea of his sprang from 
the imagination rather than from the 
reason, which only served to justify 
it afterwards, The course which 
he had taken had its origin in the 
instinct of self-preservation, and, 
when its end was gained, he re- 
gretted his conduct most deeply— 
in theory. Still, he was able to 
ferret cut a hundred reasons to 
justify that-course, of which one 
half tended to show that he had 
done what was most expedient for 
everybody as well as for himself, 
while the other half clearly proved 
that he had done the only thing that 
was possible under the circum- 
stances. And s0, it is to be hoped, 
he dined with a good appetite, slept 
soundly and quietly, and felt alto- 
gether as a man should feel who 
aspired to be the husband of Rose 
Arnold. Bertha could not surely 
be so selfish--she surely could not 
have so little consideration for the 
peace of mind and freedom of ac- 
tion of him whom she professed to 
love the mcst—as to think over- 
much of so slight a fact as that she 
had been deserted and denied by 


him in the hour of her greatest 
need. | 

It so happened, however, that 
Maurice Brandon took rather a dif. 
ferent view of the matter; and if at 
the moment he had been fortunate 
enough to think of a stronger epi- 
thet ‘than “scoundrel,” he would 
not have thought twice before he 
applied it. He almost regretted 
that Arthur had not allowed the 
quarrel to go farther, and that some- 
thing more than mere words had 
not passed between them. His 
pity now for Bertha became simply 
infinite ; and, full of anger and 
compassion, he added a few lines 
to his letter before he posted it, 
which were not the most calculated 
to calm the mind of Werner. Then, 
once again, he sat himself down to 
think. 

But sitting down to think in- 
variably means sitting down to 
dream, as all the world knows, 
Still, however, it is by his dreams 
rather than by his thoughts that 
the real changes which take place 
in a man are recorded. The dreams 
of Maurice Brandon, as he sat for 
hours listening to the delirium of 
Bertha’s fever, came to something 
like this result. 

To raise himself on system above 
the common life of men, to willing- 
ly draw no breath save in the pure 
air of Art, had been the aim of his 
life, and it had proved itself to be 
unattainable. A chance visit to an 
obscure country town had made 
him an actor, in no theatrical sense, 
in a drama of simply human life, 
from the intricacies of which never, 
as long as he lived, should he be 
able to escape. He had placed his 
foot upon the boards, and he was 
unable to draw it back. Had he 
only had the clear-sightedness to 
recognise his danger at first and at 
once, he might have saved himself ; 
but he,a human dwarf, had tried 
to fight the giant Circumstance on 
hostile ground, and he had natur- 
ally failed. Knowledge of men and 
women of the sert which he had 
hitherto cultivated is not power ; 
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for life, like nature, is not to be gov- 
erned or directed save by obedience 
to its conditions, even by genius 
itself. Though the most skilled 
player, in theory, of them all, he, 
more than even Arthur himself, 
had been the slave of every little 
accident and of every circumstance 
that had arisen from the first day of 
his first visit to Grayport until now: 
during this time, to form a course 
of action had meant, with him, to 
fail; and to form an opinion had 
meant to be mistaken. He had 
been directed throughout: he had 
directed nothing. It could only 
follow that his own actions, such 
as they had been, had been influ- 
enced by a false motive and founded 
on a wrong principle. He was the 
last to learn—later even than Rose, 
later than Madame de Marsay— 
that life is not a romance, is not a 
play, is not an artist’s studio, and 
isnot subject to their limited con- 
ditions. All this, and a great deal 
more, floated through that part of 
his brain to which dreams belong; 
and beneath it all lay his real and liv- 
ing love for Rose, the source of it all. 
This, of course, is but one frag- 
ment of the conclusion of a long 
succession of fancies and images, 
of unsystematic recollections, of 
unconscious examinations of him- 
self, and of shadows and reflections 
of undefined thoughts, which kept 
growing clearer and more defined as 
they came. Possibly, also, dreams 
of that uneasy sort which belongs to 
easy-chairs came to him also; for he 
had not been a good sleeper of late, 
and he was now utterly tired out, 
At last it was certain that he must 
have slept, for he woke with a start 
from a dream in which Rose and 
Bertha, and Werner and Arthur 
and himself, were all inextricably 
mingled — almost as much so as 
they were in reality—to find that 
the room had become dark, and that 
the book which he had been hold- 
ing in his hands, had fallen upon 
the floor. But there was something 
strange in the room besides the 
darkness—there was silence. 
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Filled with fear, he opened the 
folding -doors and listened—then 
he lighted a candle, and looked at 
Bertha nearer. But it was the silence 
of life, not of death, for the deli- 
rium was over, and she was sleep- 
ing with the quietness of a child, 
forgetting, as it were, not life itself, 
but only its sorrows. 

Once more he returned to his 
seat, and remained until the grey 
clearness of morning shone in at 
the window. Then, cold and stiff, 
with swollen eyes and throbbing 
temples, but with a strangely calm 
and peaceful heart, he Jet- himself 
out, and returned slowly to Olif- 
fords Inn. 

On calling the next day, rather 
late, he heard that Bertha was 
awake ‘and conscious. The doetor 
now gave it as his opinion that she 
would recover. Brandon did not 
go up to see her, however, nor did 
he do so for two or three days, 
during which time she progressed! 
favourably. But at length, when 
she was able to leave her bed for 
an hour or two at a time, he judged’ 
that the time had come for holding 
some farther conversation with her.. 

She was not willing to speak. 
freely at first, but the need of a 
confidant, which had been growing 
within her for so long, and the reali 
trust which she now placed in: 
Brandon, very soon overcame her- 
reserve. She was the daughter, 
she told him, of a Lutheran pastor 
named Andreas Reber, who had 
originally come from Silesia, and 
had married at Vienna. Her 
mother, whom she scarcely remem- 
bered, had, some years after the 
marriage, gone away from her hus- 
band—why, Bertha either did not 
know or would not say — taking 
with her an elder daughter, Ida.. 
Whatever the cause for her flighty, 
however, her husband had felt it 
rather as a Gisgrace than as a 
sorrow ; and, weakly enough, as it 
would seem, but characteristically,. 
had changed his name, and had 
managed to obtain employment in: 
an obscure and distant town. OF 
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the movements of Bertha’s mother 
they had often heard, as, having 
been originally an actress, she had 
returned to the stage; and of the 
early marriage of Ida to the Count 
de Marsay, they had been informed 
by the newspapers. 

Putting all these facts together, 
the whole history of Bertha Rein- 
hold, or Reber, or whatever her 
name might be, was tolerably clear. 
He pressed her with no farther 
questions, but set out at once to 
seek the Countess, whose address 
he well knew, having first of all 
written once more to Werner. Cer- 
tainly Maurice Brandon was living 
anything but his own separate and 
individual life just now. He 
seemed to hold in his hands the 
threads of all lives except his 
own. 

The lady, however, who was per- 
suaded that it was she alone who 
held all these threads—the would-be 
directress, who looked upon herself 
as Olotho, Lachesis, and Atropos 
all at once—was at home, as usual. 
But, in spite of her confidence in 
herself, she was both startled and 
disconcerted when her servant hand- 
ed her Brandon’s card, and she took 
a longer time than usual to arrange 
her thoughts and her hair befere 
receiving him. 

She met him gravely and: in si- 
lence, and with an assumption of 
dignity that did not belong to any 
of her ordinary réles. It became 
her, however, admirably. 

“Madame,” said Brandon, think- 
ing of anything but of that last 
interview between them at Far- 
leigh, with which her mind was 
filled—‘t Madame, I have come to 
inform you of something that closely 
touches yourself, and which, I think, 
you will be glad to know.” He 
waited for her to say something, 
but she oaly inclined her head, as 
if to say “Go on.” “You will be 
angry with me at first, perhaps, but 
I must run the risk of that, and 
even of being thought uncourteous 
and impertinent, as I must begin 
by asking you a question or two. 


You will not think me so when you 
know all.” 

She again bent her head without 
speaking. 

“Then, may I ask, was your fa- 
ther’s name Andreas Reber?” 

Her dignity vanished in an in- 
stant. “Uncourteous! imperti- 
nent!” sheexclaimed. ‘“ What! 
when I hope you are going to tell 
me the only thing in the whole 
world I care to know? Yes, cer- 
tainly—Andreas Reber, of Breslan. 
Does he live?” 

‘“*T believe he lives.” 

** And that this news should come 
from you! I have wandered through 
all Europe to seek out my father 
and my sister, or else to look on 
their graves. But he lives, you say 
—do they both live? Surely they 
are not in London?” 

“He is not in London—he is in 
Germany. But, if I am not more 
mistaken than I can believe possi- 
ble, your sister is in London at this 
moment. She herself has just told 
me with her own lips that her name 
is—or was—Bertha Reber.” 

The Countess was silent for a 
moment, during which she crossed 
herself devoutly. ‘‘ You surely can- 
not be about to revenge yourself .on 
me?” she asked, hesitatingly. 

“Revenge? Revenge myself on 
one who has always done all she 
can to prove herself my best friend? 
No—I only wish to prove to you 
that you once judged me ill. What 
reason can I have for revenge?” 

“Tt is true. You can have none. 
Forgive me for saying that; but 
your news has disturbed me. She 
isin London, you say? Pray do 
not keep me in suspense—tell me 
all at once.” 

Brandon considered for an in- 
stant. ‘‘ The news will be painful,” 
he said. ‘“ Miss Arnold—-you knew 
her ’—the Countess bowed slight- 
ly — “Miss Arnold has a cousin, 
one Arthur Oorbet. This young 
man, while at Frankfort—do you 
follow me?—seems to have loved 
your sister, then living in Saxony 
with ai 
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“ At Frankfort? Merciful God! 
When was this?” 

‘‘ Within the last twelve months, 
I will tell as little of the story as 
need be—your sister will let you 
know the rest. But she is now 
recovering from an illness here in 
London with no friends but myself 
and you. By the way, it seems 
your father changed his name to 
Reinhold when he left Breslau.” 

Brandon, knowing as he did all 
her sudden and impulsive ways, ex- 
pected, after what he had said, to 
see her start up and set out at once 
to find her sister. But she did no 
such thing. Onthe contrary, she sat 
motionless: her eyes, usually either 
so restless or else so completely un- 
der command, were fixed, alarmed, 
as if by horror, and her face was as 
pale as death. Brandon sprang up, 
but, when he moved, she spoke. 

“And it is I who have brought 
her to this! ” 

“You?” 

“Do not ask me how. But that 
I—I who have spent all the years 
of my freedom in striving to link 
myself with at least the memory 
of what I lost so early—I, who 
hoped at least to find the graves of 
a father and a sister, even if my 
dreams of finding them living should 
prove vain—that I, with my own 
hand, should have destroyed what 
I would have given my life to 
find” 

“Dear Ida,” he said, returning 
mechanically to the old form, “ you 
must be dreaming. How can the 
hand have been yours when it.was 
that of this man Arthur Corbet?” 

“The hand?—yes, that is his, 
perhaps.” 

“T cannot understand this feel- 
ing of yours. Anger against the 
seducer of your sister would be nat- 
ural; but self-accusation in a mat- 
ter with which you have had nothing 
whatever to do ue 

“Tdare notsee her. But she is 
without means, you say, and with- 
out friends ?”’ 

“ Utterly.” 

“My help would only be mock- 





ery. Does she want money— 
clothes——” 

“She wants nothing but the pre- 
sence of a friend who is a woman.” 

‘I will go,” said the Countess, 
suddenly. ‘ But she must not hate 
me at first. You will not repeat to 
her what I have said to you?” 

‘“‘T certainly shall not repeat what 

I cannot understand, and have al- 
ready forgotten.” 
* “T never hoped that you and I 
should meet again—and now, I wish 
it less than ever. But I thank you 
from my heart for what you have 
done. You did not know—but 
now take me to her, and then leave 
both her and me. I can at least 
relieve you of your charge.” 

‘“*T will resign her into your hands 
most willingly—as willingly as I 
have tried to render her all the ser- 
vice that I could.” 

“Then let us go at once.” She 
hastily left the room, and was ready 
miraculously soon. From 
Street they drove as fast as her 
pair of horses could get through 
the streets—she sitting beside Bran- 
don in utter silence, while her heart 
beat fast, and her breath came and 
went with terrible force and rapid- 
ity, filled as it was with the mingled 
dread and longing of all her intense 
nature. They reached the door at 
last, knocked, and entered. 

‘Wait here,” said Brandon, 
“while I prepare her for your ar- 
rival. She is still very weak ard 
excitable.” He left her below, and 
went up-stairs into the sitting-room. 
Not finding her there, he rang the 
bell, and learned from the servant 
that, feeling tired, Bertha had gone 
to lie down on her bed. 

“Tell her,” he said, “that I am 
here, and have something of cun- 
sequence to say to her; but do not 
disturb her if she is asleep.” 

The servant opened the folding- 
doors gently. The sleep of Bertha 
was indeed peaceful and silent-— 
and, this time, it was not the si- 
lence of life. 

The Countess de Marsay had 
arrived just too late. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—FORTUNE’S FAVOURITE. 


Sull Arthur Corbet was raking 
in gold profusely. The thread of 
his fortune was not broken yet, 
though it was drawn very tightly 
indeed, and was strained and fray- 
ed. But it was so wonderful that 
-it should have held out for so long, 
that it would scarcely seem more 
wonderful if it should go on hold- 
ing out for ever, if his visits to the 
share market should prove that the 
fable about the pot going to the 
well once too often is not of uni- 
versal application. 

There is a saying about luck in 
play and luck in love not going to- 
gether; but in love, also, he had 
no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
progress he was making. Still, 
his last conversation with Madame 
de Marsay had made him clearly 
perceive that matters ought to be 
now a little hurried on, and that it 
would be as well for him to take 
his cousin while she might be sup- 
posed to be in the humour. Re- 
solution was not his forte; but at 
last, sooner than any one who knew 
him could have thought possible, 
he really did make up his mind, 
for once in his life, to take deliber- 
ate and decisive action. 

It was not often that as much as 
two days passed without his calling 
at the Arnolds’, with whom Rose 
was still staying; but, as soon as 
his mind was fairly made up, he 
stayed away no less a time than 
four whole days at once, so much 
had he become a martyr to the dis- 
ease of indecision. This unusual 
length of absence, though made up 
of scarce a hundred hours, served to 
make him notice, more closely than 
had been his habit, the change, no 
less in body than in mind, that had 
of late taken place in his cousin. 
She had been Jong living in that 
state of slow fever in which the pa- 
tient, without showing any decided 
symptoms of disease, gives out vi- 
tality and energy in profusion, but 
does not renew the supply. But 


then Rose Arnold had plenty of vi- 
tality and energy to give out before 
the stock was exhausted: the rea] 
change was in her expression and 
manner, both of which had sud- 
denly grown older, and served to 
mark outwardly the transformation 
of the fresh and innocent girl into 
the suffering woman that was tak- 
ing place in her. Her trust and faith 
had apparently been betrayed, and 
though she was as pure as ever, she 
could be called innocent no more, 
But, to Arthur, whatever difference 
there was in her seemed only an 
increase of beauty: he preferred 
women to girls, he was fond of say- 
ing, and her affection for him easily 
flattered him into the belief that he 
himself might have had something 
to do with the change. 

But, however this might be, he 
saw nothing in it to render him 
less confident of success, Oon- 
stancy to the recollection of a dis- 
appointed hope was certainly un- 
intelligible to one who was unable 
to comprehend the idea of constancy 
at all. 

She smiled pleasantly when she 
saw him, and he fancied without 
difficulty that he could read a new 
meaning in her smile. ‘ You must 
have been wondering what could 
have become of me all this while,” 
he said. 

“Tt isa long time,” she answer- 
ed. “*Have you been doing any- 
thing remarkable? ”’ 

“T should certainly have been 
here otherwise,” he replied, in as 
lover-like a manner as he could ex- 
temporise. “ Yes, I think I have 
been doing something very remark- 
able indeed, if it turns out half as 
well as I expect. You know you 
never will listen to business or 
have anything explained, or I 
would tell you all about it.” 

“Don’t, please. I should never 
understand about shares and things, 
or about money—except how to 
spend it,” she added, with some- 
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thing very like her old laugh, 
which, in fact, she kept for the 
benefit of her cousin. 

“But I must really tell you of 
this,” he answered, warming to 
his favourite topic: “It is really 
a first-rate thing, and yet it isin- 
tensely absurd. You see,” he went 
on, while she listened with such 
appearance of interest as she could 
contrive to assume— “you see 
there is a company just started 
called the Great Equatorial Finan- 
cial Company, which is to support 
all sorts and kinds of undertakings 
all over the world, and to find the 
money for them. Why it’s called 
‘Equatorial,’ of course I don’t 
know. Of course the whole thing 
is a ludicrous notion, just now.” 

“Well? ” 

“Well, everybody sees its ab- 
surdity just as much as I do, and 
so everybody is trying to get a pull 
at it while it lasts, in one way 
or another; and so it’s every one’s 
interest to keep it going just a trifle 
longer than he says he wants to 
keep it going. . Now all the world’s 
in it, great and small, and so I’ve 
found out exactly just how long the 
biggest men mean it to last, and 
taken my measures accordingly. We 
shall multiply our capital by ten,” 
he added; but he did not add, “or 
lose it twice over,”’ though that was 
the real alternative, and infinitely 
the more probable of the two. 

Rose spoke quite within bounds 
when she said that she knew 
nothing about such matters. Be- 
fore her uncle’s death, her financial 
operations had been confined to the 
revision and payment of the week- 
ly bills, and after it, to her own 
personal expenses and her gifts to 
her poor. How money was made 
and kept she knew no more now 
than six months ago. She was 
certainly an ideal principal to suit 
the purposes of her agent, who had 
the most complete carte blanche to 
act as he pleased. So she accepted 
his prophecy with much composure, 
no uncertainty, and very little in- 
terest. 
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Suddenly, however, Arthur be- 
thought himself that a conversa- 
tion of this kind was not the best 
means for leading things up to the 
point at which he wished them to 
arrive. He therefore changed his 
tone, and said tenderly,— 

**Rose, these money affairs were 
the last things about which I want- 
ed to speak to you, though of course 
it is for your sake alone that I in- 
terest myself in them.” 

“T am afraid you trouble your- 
self about them too much. There 
is surely enough for both of us. 
What need is there that I should 
be richer than Iam for either of 
our sakes? There is plenty for 
you, and I am alone in the world. 
We have nothing to do but help 
each other.” 

“ «But help each other’—we, 
who stand both of us alone. You 
are right—that is my only thought 
also, for I also stand alone but for 
you.” 

“But surely that need not be. 
Why should you always stand 
alone.” 

“ Because I care for no one but 
you.” 

She looked up in surprise. He 
went on,— 

“T have come to-day, dearest 
Rose, to ask you to join your fate 
with mine wholly—in name as well 
as in fact—so that we may stand 
alone, not as two, but as one; to 
be my dearest wife instead of my 
dearest friend and cousin.” 

She neither started nor changed 
colour, she only looked exceeding- 
ly distressed. 

“ Arthur,” she said, ‘I hope you 
do not mean what you say?” 

“T mean it as surely as I love 
you.” 

“Tt only wanted this,” she said, 
sadly, but to herself rather than to 
him, “ to make me alone indeed.” 

“ Have you not seen——” 

“That you were my dear and 
only brother. Nothing more, in- 
deed. And now am I to lose you 
also?” 


“Do not say that. We must 
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not, cannot, lose each other. Be- 
lieve me, I have told you my only 
wish. But do not hurry yourself 
——” He was getting provoked 
with his own coldness; but it is 
not easy to call up passion at will 
before those that we have known 
from childhood. “I have taken 
you by surprise, I fear. Take time, 
if you will. My wish is too strong, 
too dear to me, for me to risk the 
decision of a sudden answer. But, 
once more, why should not we two, 
who are all in all to each other as 
it is, be so in the sight of the world 
as well as in our own?” 

Without knowing it he had now 
fallen into the right Jine. Passion 
would have been wasted upon her; 
but, after all, why should she not 
devote herself to making one man 
happy—the one man, for whose 
happiness, as she falsely told her- 
self, she now cared the most? She 
did not wish to be selfish in her 
unhappiness. 

“But I cannot be your wife,” 
she said. ‘Why should not the 
old way last? Why should we 
not be brother and sister till we 
die?” 

“Why should you. not be my 
wife? You are free; I love you 
devotedly ; you love me now, you 
say, with the love of a sister—what 
should prevent that love from be- 
coming the love of a wife?” 

She looked down, and, for the 
first time, avoided his gaze. Then, 
still avoiding it, but looking up, 
she said,— 

“You must not ask me more. 
It cannot be, indeed.” 

He became a little angry, and 
more than a little jealous. 

“Surely,” he said, “you do not 
mean that you are still thinking 
of——” 

“ That is over, as you know— 
over as though it had never been. 
But——” 

“ But what is it, then? You do 
not believe those stories——” 

“You would not say that, Ar- 
thur, if you knew how you dis- 
tressed me. Should I now be 


speaking to you if I did believe 
them?” 

“Dearest Rose! But tell me— 
do you want time to think, to re. 
flect? Only do not say No, at 
once. I will give you a week—g 
month——” 

Time, indeed, was what she did 
want. Marriage with Arthur was 
not by any means an absurd idea 
in itself, and constancy to Brandon 
seemed to her to be both weak and 
sinful—at the best, to be unworthy 
of any true woman. She now had 
an opportunity of both conquering 
herself und endeavouring to make 
Arthur happy by the same com- 
plete and final act. Besides, she 
could not bear to lose her only 
friend. Indeed, ought she not, she 
thought, to sacrifice herself to him 
even as she thought he would, if 
need were, sacrifice himself for her? 
Only she must not deceive him. 

“Would you take me for your 
wife,” she asked, “knowing that I 
can bring you, indeed, all the affeec- 
tion that 1 have for you now, but 
no more, and of no other kind?” 

“What greater, what other kind 
of love could fairly be asked of 
you? You will bring me all if you 
bring me that.” 

“Not all. But would you help 
me to conquer myself?” 

“Tn what way?” 

“Pray do not ask me to say 
more.” 

“Dearest! The devotion to you 
of my whole life} shall make you 
forget everything that you have 
suffered.” He was very dissatis- 
fied, but strove not to appear so. 
“And now, when may I hope for 
an answer? In amonth?” 

““No; I will not make you wait 
as long as that. Give me but one 
night to collect my thoughts, and 
I will give you an answer to- 
morrow.” 

He had the tact, which she fully 
appreciated, not to say a word 
more then. He left her, taking 
care to do so with a new respect, 
and an avoidance of anything like 
their old familiarity. She must 
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learn to forget now the nature of 
their former intimacy. On the 
whole, he felt that he had been 
successful. The encouragement 
which she had given him, if not 
flattering, was sufficient, on the 
old principle of ‘‘ Chateau qui parle, 
JSemme qui écoute.” 

And he was right. Rose, left 
to herself, went carefully over her 
position. Marriage was the last 
thing that her heart desired, for 
that was constant, and would not be 
subdued. But her reason told her 
that she ought to subdue it, or, at 
all events, to make the strongest 
possible attempt to do so. She 
would not allow to herself for a 
moment that Brandon ought to 
stand in the way of any one, who- 
ever he might be, who should pro- 
pose marriage to her; and if her 
cousin really loved her—and why 
should she not believe him?—he, 
of all men, ought least to be made 
to suffer for Brandon’s sake. The 
only real difficulty which her reason 
could discover lay in the question 
whether it would be right for her 


to bring her husband only half a 


she would not 
thereby be doing him the most 
cruel injury of all, And yet, what 
did this question mean, at most? 
She would bring him warm affec- 
tion, the devotion of her whole 
strength and her whole life, the 
warmest interest in everything 
that related to him, not a feeling 
that would prevent her doing her 
whole duty by him without a 
thought of herself; and if she 
brought him a hundred hearts, all 
whole and entire, what could she 
do more than she could do now? 
After all, did not this Love of 
which people talk seem to be a 
mere fiction? Her, at least, it had 
led utterly astray so far as to have 
made her almost hate its very 
name. Warm but temperate at- 
fection, such as makes temperate 
and lasting happiness, must, she 
thought, be preferable to the 
strange sympathy that seemed to 
bring nothing but either passionate 


heart — whether 
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joy or passionate sorrow. Long ere 
night came, she had made up her 
mind; but for hours afterwards she 
remained wrapped in self-conflict. 
Still, reason and Arthur had pre- 
vailed, and her heart had nothing 
now left to do but to torture her 
with vain regrets. She had retired 
to her room with the excuse of a 
real headache, in order that she 
might think out her thoughts 
alone; and there she would pro- 
bably have remained till the next 
morning, bad she not been sum- 
moned down-stairs to speak to a 
foreign lady who would not send 
up her name, but wished to see 
Miss Arnold alone on a matter, as 
she said, of the utmost importance. 

Arthur rose the next morning, 
anxious indeed, but not more des- 
pondent than was usual with him 
in the morning. He chose noon 
for the hour of his call on Rose to 
receive her answer, because by that 
time he was generally able to bring 
himself into pretty good form, and 
his visit would be free from any ap- 
pearance of hurry on the one hand 
and of carelessness on the other. As 
he went towards Captain Arnold’s, 
he grew very confident indeed, and 
by the time he entered the house 
he had quite the air of a triumphant 
lover. He had already been into 
the city, and had stimulated him- 
self with the news that the great 
Finance Company was bearing up 
excellently, exactly in the way that 
he had predicted. 

Rose was not in the drawing- 
room, but he was told that she 
would be with him immediately. 
In less than five minutes she ap- 
peared, dressed as if on the point 
of going out of doors. He could 
not decide quite to his satisfaction 
whether it was the mourning-dress 
which she still wore that made her 
look so pale and grave, or whether 
it was anxious meditation on his 
question of the day before. 

‘*‘ Arthur,” she said, in a very 
constrained manner, without giv- 
ing him time to address her first, 
“Tam just going out, but I waited 
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till you came. If you will come 
with me,I will give you your an- 
swer in half an hour from now.” 

““Why, Rose,” he exclaimed, in 
real astonishment, “why can you 
not give it here, and now? Where 
are you going? Though of course 
I will go with you, with plea- 
sure.” 

“Then come. I have a real 
reason for asking you, and you 
will thank me presently. We have 
to go some way, so Mrs. Arnold has 
ordered the carriage for us. I see 
that it is at the door now. I would 
rather have had a cab, but I have 
something to say to you as we go.” 

The carriage started towards May 
Fair. After a few seconds’ silence, 
Rose said— 

“The meaning of this is, that I 
am about to give you the fullest 
opportunity of proving that story 
of your marriage to be false.” 

“Surely,” he said, ‘‘ you cannot 
doubt it still?” 

*‘T donot. But I wish all doubt 
to be cleared up, for the sake of 
others. It seems that now it can 
be cleared up most fully ; and, in 
fairness and justice to others, as 
well as to ourselves, we ought not 
to lose the opportunity. It is not 
because I doubt you—it is because 
I believe you that I bring you with 
me. I fear that we may have to 
pass through a difficult and painful 
scene — especially painful to me— 
but for your sake I will go through 
it willingly, whatever it may be. 
You will surely do as much for 
your own sake and for mine. I 
would tell you more now, had I 
not promised to be silent.” 

Filled with vague misgivings, 
Arthur sat beside her in the car- 
riage without being able to gain 
from her another word, until they 
arrived at a house in —— Street, 
Berkeiey Square, which Arthur 
knew as that of the Countess de 
Marsay. He had already suspected 
his fellow-conspirator to be at the 
bottom of this proceeding, and this 
slightly reconciled him to its mys- 
terious character, until the sight of 
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her house reassured him still more, 
Whether she was his friend or no, 
she was evidently working with 
him, for some reason of her own; 
so he thought that the best thing 
he could do, in his present state of 
uncertainty, was to content him- 
self with watching circumstances 
and following her lead. Of course 
he had much rather that she would 
have left him and Rose to them- 
selves on that particular morning; 
but it could not be helped now— 
he must put on a bold face, avoid 
committing himself in any way, 
and trust to luck and Madame de 
Marsay. 

The door was opened, and they 
went up-stairs into the drawing- 
room, where they were received by 
the Countess herself; who, anxious 
and pale as Rose was looking, look- 
ed more anxious and pale than even 
Rose. 

“You are no doubt surprised at 
my having wished to see Miss Ar- 
nold and yourself in this manner, 
Mr. Corbet,” she said, quietly. 

Arthur bowed. Her presence 
had restored his confidence com- 
pletely. 

“T hear,” she continued, “ that 
you have made a proposal of mar- 
riage to Miss Arnold.” 

Arthur looked at Rose, rather 
with surprise. “I did not know, 
madame, that you were so much in 
my cousin’s confidence. But it is 
so, certainly.” 

The Countess looked at him 
steadily. ‘Is that well, Mr. Qor- 
bet,” she said, “when you have a 
wife living?” 

The sudden and unexpected ques- 
tion astonished him for a moment; 
but his last conversation with her 
had not gone for nothing. Now 
was evidently the time at which 
she wished him—though why at 
this especial time was inconceiv- 
able—to tell the story which she had 
then taught him.’ He did not be 
any means feel grateful to her for 
her zeal in his behalf, as he thought 
that the story might have kept very 
well until there was some real and 
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pressing occasion for it, and that 
she might have taken him a little 
more into her confidence. But 
whether grateful to her or not, he 
must be for the present obedient 
to her. She had made him docile 
enough in the course of their last 
interview—and he answered, firmly 
and readily—and why should he 
not, seeing that it was the simple 
truth ? 

“T have no wife living.” Then, 
turning round to Rose, with as- 
sumed indignation, but with a 
glance towards the Countess to let 
her see that it was only assumed, he 
added, “Rose, I cannot thank you 
for bringing me to hear these old 
slanders repeated. But as you 
have thought fit to do so, I will 
deny them again, and once for all. 
I have no wife, and have never had 
one.” 

“Did you ever hear of one 
Mademoiselle Reber?” 

Seeing that he had never heard 
Bertha’s real name, which her sister 
used now accidentally, and from 
force of habit, Arthur was now 
completely bewildered. This was 
not in the story, and he did not 
know whether he was expected to 
say yesorno. The Countess, how- 
ever, soon came to his assistance. 

“Mademoiselle Reinhold, I mean 
—Bertha Reinhold?” 

“T hope the woman is not mad,” 
he thought to himself; ‘this seems 
to be sailing rather too near the 
wind. And yet perhaps it is best, 
when I come to think of it.” He 
saw that truth and accuracy in im- 
material details might turn out very 
advantageous to him by supporting 
material falsehood. Still, he was not 
clear as to how he ought to answer. 
He looked at the Countess for a 
sign either of direction or envourage- 
ment, but could find none. Rose 
was waiting anxiously. At last he 
said, in order to gain time, 

“Suppose that I refuse to answer 
anything more? So long as my cou- 
sin believes my simple word, I am 
ee let the world say what they 
will.” 
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“Then,” said the Countess—and 
there was a sudden light in her black 
eyes that betokened danger, though 
her features and her voice were 
still calm—“then I shall say of 
you simply this: I shall say that 
you carried away from her home, 
and did not marry, but seduced 
and deserted, a young girl, Bertha 
Reinhold, who was betrothed to 
one of your most intimate and best 
friends, which friend you deliber- 
ately and cruelly betrayed—that, 
when this poor girl lay dying, with- 
out a friend near her save one whom 
you yourself had injured in the 
basest manner, you denied her, and 
left her, even then. If you please, 
I can say also——’” She checked 
herself just in time, for she was 
working herself into one of her pas- 
sions. 

“Madame!” exclaimed Arthur, 
violently ; but, recovering himself, 
and still unable to believe but that 
the Countess, good actress as he 
knew her to be, was his ally, and 
that she had intended this last 
speech as a hint—though certainly 
avery broad and strong hint—that 
he was to say yes, and keep to his 
story, he said, 

“IT do not understand you, ma- 
dame. I have not the least objec- 
tion to say that I have heard of 
Mademoiselle Reinhold.” 

He wished that he were less like 
one who is groping in the~ dark. 
Only one thing was plain to him 
now, thet the Oountess, for some 
private reason of her own which 
she did not intend to share with 
him, meant fally to throw him over 
unless he held firm to every word 
that she had as good as instructed 
him to say. The only course open 
to him was to trust to her im- 
plicitly and blindly; for, dangerous 
as it seemed, every other course 
was evidently more dangerous still. 
His subsequent answers were there- 
fore given boldly and unhesitating- 
ly, for he was fairly frightened into 
courage. 

“And what became of her?” was 
the next question. 
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“ She is dead.” 

‘* Where and when did she die?” 

“She died abroad.” 

* And when?” 

‘Some months ago.” 

“Before you returned to Eng- 
land?” 

“Yes,” 

“That is enough,” said Madame 
de Marsay. “And now, come with 
me.” 

The three went slowly up-stairs, 
Rose trembling, Arthur fearing he 
knew not what, the Countess un- 
naturally stern and solemn—she 
could not help acting, even then. 
As she laid her hand upon the 
handle of a door, Arthur took an 
opportunity of whispering to her, 
“What is the meaning of all 
this? ” 

“You shall see,” she said, and 
opened the door. “ Yes,” she add- 
ed in aloud voice, “it is true that 
it was not Bertha Reinhold—you 
were right to the letter. It is true 
that she is dead—you were right in 
that also. But it waz Bertha Reber 
—and now——” 

There, upon the bed of her sister, 
in her coftin, lay the dead body of 
Bertha Reinhold—or Reber, it mat- 
ters not now—which had been cold 
for some days. But it was not to 
this that her lover’s eyes first 
turned, for by the side of the corpse 
stood Maurice Brandon and Max 
Werner. Rose had not dared to 
come forward, but stood just within 
the door. 

“This was surely needless,” said 
Brandon to the Countess, rather 
sternly. ‘‘I did not intend this. 
Why bring them here?” He was 
tired of her coups de thédtre. 

“Why?” she exclaimed; “ what 
so fitting as that the betrayer of 
my sister, the murderer of ny father, 
should have to make confession by 
_ the side of her whom he has betray- 
ed to death? I have done so—why 
should not he?” 

Arthur’s eyes turned from. the 
dead to the living sister, and was 
enlightened at last — or, rather, 
half-enlightened, for he now natu- 
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rally supposed that this trap had 
been laid for him by the Countegs 
from the very beginning. His rage 
and shame at having been so grogs- 
ly deceived, led on step by step to 
his ruin, and then thrown down b 
the very hand that had guided him, 
were such as to prevent his saying 
a word, either to defend himself or 
to accuse others. Never self-reliant, 
he was lost altogether when attack- 
ed by numbers, alone, unarmed, and 
unprepared. The Countess did not 
seek to read the expression of that 
face of his which was always so 
plain to read; but Rose did, and 
then turned her eyes away. Either 
even she had no pity, or else, for 
the time, pity was merged in 
shame. 

After her last outburst, Madame 
de Marsay paused. Then she add- 
ed—and though the words were 
theatrical, the tone was one of an 
agony genuine enough to have de- 
served to find expression in simpler 
and truer form— 

“Tt is only right that the mur- 
deress and the murderer should look 
on their victim together.” 

‘Enough of this,’’ said Brandon. 
“Let us go down. This is not the 
place for what we have to say—if 
indeed anything need be said.” He 
was very angry indeed with the 
Countess; Rose surely might have 
been spared a scene like this. 

Arthur’s eyes were now fixed 
upon the corpse. At one time he 
was about to advance towards it, 
but checked himself. They then 
left the room, Brandon first, who 
bowed gravely to Rose as he passed 
her at the door, then Werner, then 
Arthur, then Rose, and last of all 
the Countess, who had flung herself 
down in a fury of passion by’ the 
bedside. If she had prepared this 
theatrical denowement, she at least 
fully felt her part. 

On returning to the drawing-room, 
Arthur was the first to speak. 

“T see,” he exclaimed angrilr, 
“that your conspiracy has succeeded 
for a time, and that my cousin dis- 
believes me. Well, the truth will 
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come out one day. I admit no- 
thing, and I defy proof.” 

‘Proof! ” said Werner ; “ why—” 

Arthur turned to Rose. “I will 
not suspect you of having to do 
with this,” he said, “nor will I even 
blame you. You will repent, sooner 
or later. And remember, to think 
badly of me is not the same thing 
as to think well of Brandon. It 
does not follow that because you 
condemn me you must absolve him. 
It does not follow that he did not 
make himself rich at my expense, 
and that he did not try to make 
himself richer at yours. And for 
you,” he added, turning suddenly 
and furiously to Brandon himself, 
who was standing apart, wrapped 
in thought—“ for you, I wish you 
joy of your mistress—Countess, as 
she calls herself. She has worked 
well for you indeed—take care that 
one day she does not take it into 
her head to work against you.—So 
they were sisters, were they? So 
much the worse for the younger, 
then. That explains many things.” 

He certainly did not understand 
the art of losing with dignity. His 
last few words, apparently suggested 
by a gross brutality which was not 
part of his real nature, and of which 
he repented as soon as they had left 
his lips, proved too much for the 
restraint under which Werner had 
with difficulty been keeping him- 
self. He stepped forward violently, 
but Brandon laid a hand on his 
shoulder and forcibly held him 
back. 

“Not now, Max,” he said, ‘ not 
under the roof beneath which she 
is lying. Elsewhere, do what you 
please. For the present, let him 
ro,”? 

‘* Go, indeed! ” exclaimed Arthur, 
loudly, and more angrily than be- 
fore; “I am much obliged to both 
of you for your moderation in not 
adding violenee to the rest of your 
conduct. But if it will be any 
satisfaction to you, I am going, and 
at once—I will take care to let 
Doctor Werner know where to find 
me.” He took out his card, threw 
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it on the table, and left the room 
and the house without another 
word. 

All waited in dead silence until 
they heard the street-door close. 
Then Madame de Marsay spoke to 
Brandon. 

“T have wronged you also,” she 
said, “ but I do not ask for forgive- 
ness. I spoke truly when I said 
we could never be friends again. 
But I can at least thank you. Had 
it not been for you, Heaven knows 
what the last hours of my unhappy 
sister might have been. I have 
tried to recompense you in some 
measure—I pray that I may have 
succeeded. But you need neither 
thanks nor prayers from me. You 
will both of you be the happier 
without them. And so, for the 
last time, good-bye—and not as 
enemies, I trust.” 

He took her hand and bowed 
over it. He thought it best, how- 
ever, to say nothing, as he did not 
wish to say what he thought of her 
real conduct in the matter —for 
which, even at the end, he could 
see but very little reason to thank 
her—and he did not wish to say 
anything insincere. And so she, 
also, took herself off the stage, not 
ineffectively. But she had not 
spoken quite her last words, for 
she whispered to Werner, as she 
passed him, “ He will not fight—I 
know him; and a message will be 
no use. But there are ways—” she 
added, with a meaning look, and 
was gone. Werner himself silently 
left the room immediately after- 
wards, and remained for long beside 
what had once been the Rose of 
Tannenheim. 

And so it came about that 
Maurice Brandon and Rose Arnold 
were once more alone together. 
She was trembling, pale, and over- 
whelmed with terror and shame; 
with terror for Arthur—with shame 
both for herself and for him. But, 
all trembling and ashamed as she 
was, the courage of her heart, which, 
deceived and misled as it had been 
from the very beginning, had itself 
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remained true, soon returned. She 
approached her discarded lover, 
still trembling, indeed, and with 
downcast eyes, but with no shadow 
of fear or shame in her soul, and 
made the last speech of hers that 
will be recorded here. It is to be 
hoped that her own sex will not 
condemn her as a traitor to it for 
saying, frankly and openly, 

““Can you forgive me? I have 
been most wrong and most mis- 
taken. But I know now that Ihave 
never ceased to be yours for a mo- 
ment, even when I disbelieved in 
you most. I have tried hard to for- 
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get, but my heart would not let 
me—and it seems that my heart 
was in the right. I can never 
distrust you again.” 

While she was speaking, he had 
taken her in his arms. “No,” he 
answered, with a grave smile, “ we 
know the worst of each other now, 
We will spend the rest of our lives 
in trying to find out the best.” 

It was not a very complimentary 
speech—but then Maurice Brandon 
had been out of practice for a long 
time now; and, as Rose was more 
than satisfied, there was no need of 
fine words. 


CHAPTER XXIV.~-VOX POPULI—ET PRATEREA NIHIL. 


Things do not very often repeat 
themselves; but among the things 
that do was the almost nightly 
meeting of Ramsden, Layton, Ham- 
mond, and Wilson, to renovate their 
minds by talking shop, and their 
bodies with the very tolerable Cog- 
nac on which the first-named of these 
prided himself. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that at the end of about 
a year from the date of their wager, 
the four found themselves again 
together at the same hour and in 
the same place as before. Had it 
been two, or even three years later, 
the case would, in all probability, 
have been the same. 

Hammond.—“ Where are any of 
you fellows going this summer ? ” 

Layton —“Tve always noticed 
that when a man asks that, he is 
always either going to the Tyrol or 
Italy, or the North Pole—any way, 
that he is going to crow over one.” 

Ramsden.—“ Hammond won’t be 
able to crow over me, then. I’m 
going to Margate for a whole week 
at least. There now!” 

Layton.—* And I may get as far 
west as Pall Mall, and as far east as 
St. Paul’s.” 

Wilson.—“‘ And I—well, I sup- 
pose the wisest thing I could do 
would be Boulogne, as quarter-day 
has left unpleasant recollections.” 

Hammond.—“ So I suppose I am 
to consider myself generally sat 


upon. But I will make a clean 
breast of it. I am going to Baden.” 

Layton.— “ Didn’t I say so?” 

Hammond.—“ Where’s your geo- 
graphy? I didn’t know that Baden 
was at the North Pole, or in Italy 
on. *? 

Layton.— But the principle is the 
same.” 

Hammond.—“ And that’s the prin- 
cipal thing, I suppose. Won’t any- 
body laugh?” 

Ramsden. —“ Take care what 
you’re about, Hammond. Are you 
a good shot?” 

Hammond.— Pretty fair. But 
why?” 

Ramsden.— Because you'll pro- 
bably get called out at Baden, if 
you try to make puns—an exercise 
for which you are wholly unfitted. 
There have been three real duels 
there within the last month, I hear. 
You know poor O’Toole ?” 

Layton.—“ What? The O’Toole, 
as they call him?” 

Ramsden. —*That’s the man. 
You know what a passion he has 
for making puns. I hear that the 
other day a Frenchman put a bullet 
through his shoulder. I have no 
doubt that his ruling passion had 
something to do with it. And his 
puns weren’t bad.”’ 

Hammond.—“ Thank you.” 

Ramsden. —“ And then there’s 
been another duel with an English- 
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man—by the way, you used to know 
something about the man. You, 
Layton, I mean.”’ 

Layton.—“ What’s the name?” 

Ramsden.—“ Corbet, I think.” 

Layton.—“ By Jove! You don’t 
mean Arthur Corbet? I have met 
him often. But he didn’t make 
uns. I beg your pardon, though. 
I hope it ended comfortably.” 

Ramsden.—“‘ That’s a matter of 
opinion. But read it for yourself. 
It’s in the Zrumpet. In the Roving 
letter, you know.” 

Wilson.—** Oh, then Cross is do- 
ing Baden, is he? Lucky fellow.” 

Hammond.— By the way, is it 
that Corbet who had so much to do 
with the Great Equatorial ? ” 

Ramsden.—“ Ah! then he would 
naturally be out of England.” 

Layton.—“ What a sell that was! 
Not asoul in it that was not smashed 
to pieces, they say. And serve them 
right, too:” 

Ramsden.—“ There seems to be 
just now an annual scatter of this 
sort—last year it was that Bank, 
what was it—— ?” 

Layton.—‘* Wood and Field’s. 
But this is far worse. But what 
were we talking about? Oh, duell- 
ing. Allright. Where’s the place?” 

Ramsden.—“‘ Here. Read it out, 
for Hammond’s benefit.” 

Layton.—“I see. (Reads.) ‘The 
Lionne of the place at present is a 
certain French lady, very rich and 
very spirituelle, not unknown at the 
Embassy in London, if I am not 
mistaken, some few years ago. She 
is named and entitled the Countess 
de Marsay. She’——” 

Ramsden.—* You’ve got hold of 
the wrong sow,I think. I don’t re- 
member that there was a lady in the 
case.” 

Wilson.—“ Sure to have been. I 
hold with the Caliph, who always 
used to ask, ‘ Who is she?’” 

Layton. —‘“ Vm very _ sorry. 
(Reads.) ‘The cup given by the 
Grand Duke of ’—somewhere or 
other—‘to be run for annually.’ 
No, that isn’t it. Ah, I’ve got it. 
(Reads.) ‘ Duelling seems to be the 
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order of the day here. A good deal 
of excitement has just been caused 
by an affair that ended fatally, and 
in which a countryman of our own 
was one of the principals. A young 
Englishman named Corbet, who has 
been a steady habditué of the green 
table for the last fortnight, and a 
steady winner, was, a day or two 
since, in the course of a dispute 
which arose at play, insulted by a 
young physician just arrived from 
Frankfort, named Werner. The 
provocation, I hear, was very gross, 
and was promptly returned, some 
say, by a blow; but that seems 
doubtful. Anyway, the German 
challenged our countryman, who— 
he chose pistols—at the first fire, 
although a notoriously bad shot and 
exceedingly nervous at the time, 
sent a bullet clean through the 
German’s brain, killing him on the 
spot. The friends of Dr. Werner 
are very busy in giving a version of 
their own as to the cause of quarrel, 
but their accounts are vague; and 
I, for one, am not disposed to give 
credence to uncertain and unsup- 
ported rumours calculating to injure 
a young gentlemen who has won 
golden opinions from all here. He 
left the place immediately after the 
unfortunate event, and will probably. 
be missed as long as anyone can 
ever be missed at a place of 
which the philosophy is so essen- 
tially carpe diem; and not a bad 
kind cf philosophy either, in my 
opinion, for a week or so in the 
‘spring time’—or rather sum- 
mer time— ‘of the year’—that’s 
all.’ ” 

Wilson.“ Poor old Cross! I 
could spot his style anywhere. He 
always winds up with a moral, of 
which the point lies in its being 
utterly inappropriate. I could do it 
ever so much better. I wish the 
Trumpet would send me.” 

Ramsden.—"*I daresay you do. 
They won’t, though.” 

Layton.—“ By Jove, fancy Cor- 
bet, if it was the same, shooting a 
man in a duel. He was the sort of 
fellow who is nobody’s enemy but 
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his own. He was a very good fel- 
low— or is, I should say, as he came 
off best.” 

Hammond.— By the way, talking 
of the Trumpet, is it true that 
Maurice Brandon is going to be put 
on it?” 

Wilson.—“ You don’t say so!” 

Layton.—“ I mustn’t reveal the 
secrets of the prison-house.” 

Hammond. — *Of course 
mustn’t—but you will.” 

Layton.—“ Well, then, he is. 
don’t say so.” 

Wilson.—“ Of course not.” 

Hammond. — “It’s very odd one 
can’t find out the rights of this 
marriage of his. I can’t help think- 
ing he must have married coin, 
thought it doesn’t look like it.” 

Wilson.—“I defy you to prove 
it.” 

Hammond.—“ But he certainly is 
married: that we know; and that 
Maurice Brandon would marry 
without money—the very marines 
would turn up their noses at the 
notion.” 

Ramsden.—* But Maurice Bran- 
don with money coming to the 
Trumpet to get work! and Man- 
rice Brandon with money living in 
furnished lodgings in Camden 
Town !—and Maurice Brandon with 
money—Pooh! ‘ Credat Judaus 
Apella,’ ” 

Layton.— But think—Maurice 
Brandon without money marry- 
ing a wife without money either. 
Hammond’s’ right—that’s the 
test.” 

Wilson.—* How long are bets to 
stand over?” 

Ramsden.—* For ever, as far as I 
can see. Hammond never gives in 
—and my colours are nailed to the 
mast.” 

Layton.—“ I can sooner see my- 
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self marrying without money than 
Brandon,” 

Wilson —It’s strange, I own; 
so strange that it must be true.” 

Ramsden—" But how can we 
know? How find out? Can any 
one ask him?” 

Wilson —“I never spoke more 
than a dozen words to him in my 
life.” 

Layton.—" No — one can’t ask 
him.” 

Ramsden, — “‘ Then T'll tell you 
what: let’s call the bets off, and 
toss up which pair of us shall stand 
a dinner.” 

Layton.—“ I’m game.” 

Wilson.—* I think that'll be best, 
The bet was always a stupid one. I 
believe I was right, though, never- 
theless.” 

Hammond.—“ And I'm certain I 
am. But I’m content.” 

Ramsden.—* What wonderful un- 
animity in thinking we should lose! 
But, now the bet’s off, we may all 
agree, without prejudice to any 
one’s prophetic power, of course, 
that Brandon is still desperately 
poor, and burdened with a wife as 
well.” 

Layton. —“ Poor devil! I pity 
Mrs. Brandon. It is not the sort.of 
position to make Brandon a very 
amiable husband.” 

Hammond,—* It must be a wretch- 
ed business. And so there’s an end 
of Maurice Brandon, who was to 
have been the prophet of High Art 
and of Freedom from all manner 
of chains and fetters, and who has 
come down to writing for the Trum- 
pet in order to keep a wife.” 

But, fortunately, success and hap- 
piness do not depend for their at- 
tainment on the opinion of Ham- 
mond or of Layton or of anybody 
else. 
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THE OLD MONK IN THE BELFRY. 


Harx! the mournful numbers rolling 
Where the hooded monk is tolling, 
Ever and anon his forehead 

Bending o’er the hempen coil: 

To and fro his shadow swinging 
With the refrain he is ringing— 

Ah! the woeful refrain bringing 

To an end all human toil. 


Through the ivied loophole slender, 
Like an aureole of splendour, 
Poised amid those sounds abhorréd, 
O’er the swaying cowl of serge, 
Streams the day’s departing glory, 
Fitful gleams, now gold, now gory, 
Down the ample beard and hoary 
Timing with the chiming dirge. 


Sidelong to that lonely mortal, 
Through the sanctuary portal, 
Glimpses from the great cathedral 


Steal upon his ravished sight ; 
Glimmerings from the oriel painted 
With angelic forms and sainted, 

Seen where incense clouds have fainted 
Softly in the holy light. 


Twinklings from the waxen tapers 
Shining through those sacred vapours, 
Silvery flames that like a bede-roll 
Circle the celestial place ; 

Hyacinths to purple glooming, 
Lilies virginally blooming, 

toses heavy with perfuming, 
Clustering in ambrosial grace. 


Pouring from the bells above him, 
Soaring to the souls that love him, 
Still the monotones of sorrow 
Crown the monk’s dejected head 
With « nimbus of vibrations, 

Like a thorn-wreath’s emanations, 
Earth’s sublime reverberations 
Mourning for her holy dead. 
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Though dumb grief to weeping urges 
Yon’ grey ringer of the dirges, 

Yet his trembling hand can borrow 
Solace from the belfry rope, 

Drawing forth those notes of wailing 
That to heaven, like prayers prevailing, 
Seem to rise, not unavailing, 

Sounds whose echoes breathe of hope. 


Lo! in the vast minster only— 
Summoned to this labour lonely, 
When the evening sun declining 

Sheds a glory over all— 

Toils the monk, and toiling prayeth, 
Though no whispered prayer he sayeth 
To the God his heart obeyeth, 

Whom its life-long throbs recall. 


Radiant shines the gorgeous building, 

Day’s departing beams are gilding, 

Each minutest grace defining 

In one glare divinely bright : 

Loftiest trefoil, lowliest basement, 

Daintiest mullion of rich casement, 
Scatheless smiles through time’s defacement, 
Bathed in the celestial light. 


Loud and clear the tongue of iron 
That metallic thrills environ, 

In the ancient belfry swinging, 
Where the echoes ebb and flow, 
Make, with mystic power abounding, 
Vocal all the fane surrounding, 

As with clarion peal resounding 

In the sundown’s golden glow. 


Hid from view, the inner splendour, 
Save what glimpse the porch can render 
To the silent Watcher ringing 

Calmly on the checkered floor— 

He, as with his eyes beholding, 

Sees, from memory’s stores unfolding, 
All the pillared pomp upholding 
Groined roof fretted o’er and o’er. 
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Sees the arched clerest’ries pointed, 

As with heaven’s own chrism anointed, 
Filled with rainbow-dyes resplendent— 
Gleamings from the bliss above: 

Sees where, down the nave, in showers, 
Scattered petals of sweet flowers 
Trailed before the host’s veiled powers 
Blossom types of awe and love. 


Hears, though hushed, the organ sounding 
Forth its trumpet-clang astounding, 
Dulcet treble notes attendant 

On the pedals’ thunderous bass: 

Hears, in thought, the choral voices— 
Till his very soul rejoices— 

Lift the vibrant song that poises, 

Eddying round the sacred place. 


Yet, alone, the bell-note pealing 

Sounds: till—hark! from graveyard stealing 
Softly through the chiming pauses 

Of the solemn dirge he rings— 

Rex tremende majestatis, 

Qui saluandos salvas gratis, 

Saloa me, fons pietatis, 

Some far choir angelic sings— 


Dying down in dim recession, 

While the sorrowing procession 
Gathers round the tomb that causes 
These lamenting words to rise; 

’Mid the vigil he is keeping, 

See you not the old monk weeping, 
Scalding drops from heart-fount leaping, 
Trembling, raining from his eyes, 


(The Bell ceases.) 


Ah! for whom tears so wild? 
Whisper close! Hear the trath!— 
For the child of the child 
Of the love of his youth. 
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JUVENTUS MUNDI. 


Ler no reader be startled by a 
Latin heading, especially since the 
words are the very essence of inno- 
cence ; or imagine, as he might very 
reasonably do, that he is invited to 
a discussion of Mr. Gladstone’s new 
book, or rather his compressed edi- 
tion of his old book—for a book 
which has been in existence ten 
years is old even to decrepitude in 
these railroad days of literature, 
and ‘Juventus Mundi’ is only the 
author’s well-known ‘Studies on 
Homer,’ writ smaller. 

But we are not now going to ven- 
tnre much beyond the title-page. 
And if any of those conscientious 
and industrious readers who make a 
point of going through a book regu- 
larly from beginning to end should 
be inclined to think this a very 
superticial kind of study, let them 
be assured, in the first place, that 
there is very good reading in title- 
pages. To say nothing of book- 
sellers and bibliographers, who may 
be supposed to read little else, and 
yet are not on the whole more stupid 
than other people, a dip into this lim- 
ited branch of literature is neither 
unpleasant nor uninstructive, even 
to unprofessional eyes and minds. 
Much depends, of course, on the 
reader’s faculties, and the amount 
of previous knowledge which he 
brings with him. Just as a shrewd 
observer will draw even from a rapid 
study of the human countenance an 
inference as to character quite as 
correct as others would gather from 
a week’s companionship, so one nan 
gets more real information from a 
few words on the opening page of 
a book than another will from half 
a volume. Some curious persons, 
indeed, have made collections of 
title-pages and bound them up, dis- 
carding the rest of the mutilated 
volumes as waste-paper—a proceed- 
ing even more reprehensible than 
‘spoiling a score of good legs of 
mutton to make a dish of pope’s 


eyes, which also has been done, 
But still, a knowledge of title-pages 
is, as Lord Malmesbury well said of 
a knowledge of references, ‘‘ a know- 
ledge in itself.” We even knew a 
ripe and able scholar who spent a 
whole morning in reading, without 
any specific object in view, the 
backs of books in the Oxford Bod- 
leian Library, and who declared 
that he found the time by no means 
ill enployed. The liberty of choos- 
ing a title for a book is, of course, 
terribly abused, like all other liber- 
ties; and some writers show a cle- 
verness on this particular point 
which they show in nothing eise— 
a provoking fact, for which there is 
no more remedy than there is for 
the fact of a pretty face being so 
often found upon a foolish woman, 
There should be some penalty for 
such modes of obtaining credit under 
false pretences; for the mischief is 
none the less because, in both these 
cases, a large proportion of the read- 
ing and admiring public never find 
out the imposture at all. 

Juventus Mundi—“ The Youth 
of the World!” Whatever may be 
the value of the pages that follow, 
it must be conceded that whole vol- 
umes of romance are concentrated 
in the title. Who would not wish 
to have lived when the world was 
young? The world is very old now— 
that is, our world of men and wo- 
men; for the world of nature, the 
mere material elements, seem young 
enough. There is perennial youth 
in sky, and sea, and leaf, and flower. 
These are all as fresh in their love- 
liness, so far as we can guess, as 
** when Adam delved and Eve span,” 
if she did spin. But the human 
world has undoubtedly grown very 
old. The freshness and simplicity 
of life seem to be ideas of the past: 
this present life is careworn, anxi- 
ous, artificial. There is a great deal 
of very clever paint and padding, 
well-practised smiles, carefully-stu- 
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died graces; the thing is very well 
made up, but it is not young. Our 
world is really so highly improved 
and developed, that it may be said 
to be better than new; but it is not 
new, and perhaps would not at all 


- care to be thought so. 


Juventus Mundi! There is a 
certain melancholy in the words, 
even as there is in recalling the 
days when we were young our- 
selves. Was there ever, indeed, a 
golden age when, as poets say, the 
gods walked among men on earth, 
when wrong and injustice were 
unknown? Was there? We éaftnot 
answer. The one brief and mys- 
terious record which, however we 
interpret it, seems rather to hide 
than reveal the history of the in- 
fancy of the human race, does not 
encourage us to think-so. The 
gates of Eden were closed against 
its first occupants, and never open- 
ed since. And amongst the bolder 
speculators, there is no agreement 
as to what the early world was 
like. Some will tell us that our 
first ancestor was an ape or a lemur, 
that we were originally cannibals, 
and that we have improved, like 
potatoes, by gradual cultivation; 
others go even further, and trace 
us back to something lower than a 
trilobite. If this was the youth of 
the world, we need at least have no 
regrets for it. Philosophers of a 
different school teach that all the 
higher faculties are not develop- 
ments, but divine gifts bestowed at 
first in full completeness; that sav- 
agedom, where it exists, is not our 
normal estate, but its debasement ; 
nay, that even the highest present 
attainments of our race do not 
come up to its primal perfection ; 
that, as Jeremy Taylor puts it, “an 
Aristotle was but the rubbish of an 
Adam, and Athens but the rudi- 
ments of Paradise.” The theories 
of the learned are far less unani- 
mous than the fancies of the poets. 
The world’s youth has not only 
passed away, but we have no 
authentic picture of it remaining. 

It is very hard for us to judge of 


what the world was like when it was 
young. Even in looking back upon 
the days of our own youth, we are apt 
to throw over ‘the retrospect a sort 
of Claude Lorraine colouring, which 
tones down the evil that was in 
them, and lights up the good. We 
remember something of the sim- 
plicity and guilelessness of our 
childhood—how readily we trusted 
others, how little we suspected; 
and we forget, with a very conven- 
ient forgetfulness, our little mean- 
nesses and cowardices, and the 
shame they brought upon us. We 
know that in our riper youth we 
were liberal and open-handed—of 
what was not really our own; that 
we had a strong contempt for what 
we thought mean economies; that 
we were joyous, easy - tempered, 
cheerful. We have wiped out of 
our book of recollection how really 
selfish we were, even in our good-na- 
ture ; how uncharitably we contrast- 
ed our own buoyancy of spirit with 
the heavy shades of care and anx- 
iety which clouded the brows of 
our elders; how greedily we drank 
in all the sunshine of life for our- 
selves, and cared little for those 
who, perhaps for our sakes, had to 
sit in the shadow. It is very well 
perhaps that it should be so; if 
our consciences were a too faithful 
record of every one of these things, 
memory would be almost a hell to 
some of us. 

No-—it is not easy, even for those 
who are inclined to -deal most 
honestly in this self-retrospect, to 
get a clear idea of what we really 
were in our youth. And any de- 
scription of us as we then appeared, 
drawn by any other hand, would 
be quite as deceptive as our own 
partial reminiscences. It is roman- 
tic and poetical to sit down and 
lament “the days that are no more,” 
but the sentiment is morbid. It is 
not at all certain that we were better, 
and it is almost certain that we were 
not happier, as children than we are 
asmen. Saul of Tarsus—whose in- 
sight into our mere human nature 
might have won him the laurel of 
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the schools if he had not been 
vouchsafed the crown of an apostle 
—knew that the man was not the 
worse for having “ put away child- 
ish things.” The longing of youth 
for the privileges and pleasures of 
manhood is quite as rational as the 
regrets which the man wastes over 
the vanished days of his boyhood. 
Both are deceived in their ideal, 
though in different ways. The 
youth would learn, if he could really 
put on the clock of time a few 
years, that the cares and responsi- 
bilities of life formed a serious 
counterpoise to the independence 
he so much covets; and the man 
would find, if he could -go back to 
his early days, that what glitters 
so brightly in the distance of 
memory was not all gold. This 
“thinking on the days that are no 
more” is always a tempting occu- 
pation for poetic temperaments, 
and we have had somewhat too 
much of it. Mr. Tennyson utters a 
more literal truth, perhaps, than he 
intended, when he calls the tears 
which start to sensitive eyes under 
such circumstances “idle.” It was 
very pretty of Thomas Hood to say 
that in his childhood he always 
thought the fir-tree tops were close 
against the sky, and that in his man- 
hood it was little comfort to have 
had this ignorance enlightened— 
‘To know I’m further off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 


Very prettily expressed; but the 
man—if he be anything worth call- 
ing a man—has a grander and a 
better heaven in prospect than 
could be touched by any trees that 
grow; nay, and not so far out of 
his reach, comparatively. 

Fancy portraits have been drawn 
of the world in its youth by various 
hands. There was a shepherd-life 
which was imagined to represent 
it, whose scene was in Arcadia. It 
seems to have been assumed that 
the character of the animal com- 
municated itself to the keepers. 


‘* Who drives fat oxen should himself be 
fat,”’ 


and, by parity of reasoning, who 
keeps innocent sheep must needs 
himself be innocent. But in point 
of fact, the Arcadian life represent- 
ed not so much the innocence 
of the sheep as its notorious fool- 
ishness. A real shepherd is g 
shrewd and sensible man; but the 
Arcadians were always losing their 
sheep while they were piping about 
some coy Phillis or false Daphne, 
or sitting lazily on a bank, singing 
foolish songs against each other for 
a wager. They were only “inno- 
cent’? in the sense in which the 
word is sometimes charitably ap- 
plied to those of very weak wits, 
As for their morality, the less said 
the better. Dameetas was not above 
stealing Damon’s kids and Jambs, 
and Chloe and Galatwa were often 
no better than they should have 
been, When the scene of this 
imaginary pastoral life was trans- 
ferred from the sunny skies of the 
real Arcadia to the climate of Eng- 
land, the culminating point of the 
absurdity was pretty well reached; 
and the namby-pamby love-songs 
which Strephon addresses to Phillis 
in some of our Georgian poets and 
dramatists, are a compound of silli- 
ness and indecency which it would 
be hard to match in any other liter- 
ature. Love, in the days of the 
world’s youth, could hardly bave 
been like that, at all events! But 
it is wonderful what a strong hold 
this fancy of reproducing a sup- 
posed pastoral age took upon very 
different minds in successive gen- 
erations, Witness the stately Sir 
Philip Sidney’s elaborate romance 
of ‘Arcadia,’ and poor Marie An- 
toinette, and her gay court making- 
believe to be shepherds and shep- 
herdesses in the groves of the Little 
Trianon, Singular evidence of the 
truth that “all things are double one 
against another,” that the profligate 
courtiers of Augustus should have 
been charmed with the pastorals of 
Virgil, and that the French ex- 
quisites should have been playing 
at Arcadia, in an age effete with 
luxury, while the ground was heav- 
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ing under them in the throes of a 
social revolution ! 

There was another golden age 
which never existed, but of which 
we have imaginary pictures which 
are not without their fascination. 
It is the age of chivalry as described 
in the medieval romances. There 
never was a time, we suppose, when 
live knights-errant rode up and 
down the lands of Europe in quest 
of paynim enemies and distressed 
damsels; when all the men were 
brave and all the women were fair ; 
- when, if you mounted your horse 
and took lance in hand to seek for 
adventures, you were sure soon to 
come to a place where four roads 
met, and to find there an ugly dwarf 
and a beautiful lady. There never 
was a real Sir Galahad, the stainless 
knight, who could say in the noble 
words of the Laureate— 

“‘ My good blade carves the casques of men, 

My tough lance thrusteth sure ; 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure.” 


The chivalrous ideal was as far 
from havihg any prototype in fact 
as the pastoral. But, in such a 
youth of the world, if it ever had 
been, one might perhaps have wished 
to have lived. It would have been 
a hard life, no doubt, and one re- 
quiring good stamina in both man 
and horse, to ride on all day, 


“ By bridge and ford, by park and pale,” 


and apparently all night too, through 


the “dreaming towns” whose 
“streets were dumb with snow,” 
in pursuit of a mysterious adven- 
ture ; but it would be better than 
sitting all day on a damp bank 
with Lubin or Colin Clout, looking 
after the sheep which even by the 
accounts of their best friends were 
continually going the way they 
should not, bringing melancholy 
music out of a reed pipe, and making 
love to a very rustic Dowsabella. 
There is a marvellous fascination 
about the actors and the scenery in 
that most impossible of all dramas 
for the stage of actual life—the 
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romance of chivalry. The contrast 
with the plain prosaic features of the 
present is one of its chief attrac- 
tions. Its palpable unreality makes 
the attraction none the less, All 
mere utilitarian views of life are 
wholly ignored. There is no buy- 
ing and selling, with all their ser- 
vile and mercenary associations—no 
politics, no litigation. No wonder 
that the history of King Arthur and 
his knights has always such a charm 
for the British schoolboy. It seems 
indeed the youth of the world to 
him. Think of the delight of living 
in an age when the only competitive 
examination was in athletics! The 
work of life is fighting — always 
the occupation of a freeman and a 
gentleman — or the similitude of 
fighting in the tournament, and 
afterwards the banquet, and sweet 
minstrelsy, and gentle dalliance ; 
while on the successful champion 


‘Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands.” 


We are not told that in this age 
of romance the earth brought forth 
her fruits without the need of til- 
lage, as in the golden age of pagan 
poets ; but for all that appears on 
the record it might be so. Luxuri- 
ous banquets stand always furnish- 
ed on the board ; costly garments, 
fair steeds, armour of proof, are 
always ready at a good knight’s 
call ; and we hear nothing of those 
laborious processes by which scch 
things are produced. As he rode 
on his way rejoicing, he was sure 
to find some castle-gate standing 
invitingly open, and it was always 
dinner or supper time. He might 
possibly have to fight the owner 
for his entertainment, but he was 
never exposed to the more ignomin- 
ious ordeal of having to wrangle 
about the bill. He might occa- 
sionally be in danger, like modern 
gallants, of being entrapped into 
delicate relations with some of 
those wandering damsels, who then, 
as now, were spreading their snares 
for lovers ; the fair vision to which 
he had pledged his vows under the 
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glamour of some strange enchant- 
ment might resolve itself, on more 
intimate. acquaintance, into some 
‘* Lady Hideous” —‘‘ bearded like 
a goat, humped before and behind, 
and with both legs twisted ”"—who 
claimed fulfilment of his bargain ; 
but there was usually some mode 
of escape from such entanglement 
without the lover’s becoming the 
subject of a breach-of-promise case, 
and having all his ardent love-let- 
ters read out to an unsympathis- 
ing audience with jocose comments 
from the Sergeant Buzfuz of the 
day. <A good knight, indeed, was 
usually secured from such an issue 
by the fact that his powers as a 
scribe did not go beyond the mark 
of a cross and some quaint hiero- 
glyphic which stood for his name. 
Brave men and fair women passed 
as it were a perpetual holiday in 
the pleasaunce of some “ Castle 
Joyeuse ’’—the very names are se- 
ductive— with nothing on earth 
to think of except the next day’s 
tournament. There were hardly 
any old men, it would seem, and no 
old women, if we may trust those 
gay chronicles; and if there was a 
grey beard here and there, he had 
acquired by virtue of his age such 
cunning in medicine or occult 
science, that he became a personage 
of greater importance than the most 
stalwart champion. 

It was a brave world, as seen in 
the vision of the romancers—a 
world which certainly stands out 
in strong contrast_with our modern 
age, when damsels in distress apply 
at once to their lawyer, and the 
only real contests between knights 
and gentlemen are carried on in the 
House of Commons or on the hust- 
ings, by. means of a good deal of 
tall talk, and occasionally a little 
bribery. But in order to enjoy it, 
we must all have either been beau- 
tiful ladies or tall knights—six feet 
high, and stout in proportion. It 
would have been an uncomfortable 
world for some of us dyspeptic 
moderns, whose stock of animal 


spirits is limited and irregular: and 
there was a “ fat knight,” whom 
we seem to remember in some of 
those circumstantial narratives, 
who was always coming to grief 
quite undeservedly. 

We promised that we were not 
going to review Mr. Gladstone’s 
book ; yet we cannot help noticing 
what we conceive to be his meaning 
in the title, as developed in the pages 
which follow. The heroic age, he 
thinks, was the youth of the world, 
Certainly the heroes of whom Homer 
sang were, in many of their thoughts 
and words and ways, very like 
boys — open- hearted and open- 
handed — by turns generous, petu- 
lant, and haughtily insolent, like 
Achilles; rejoicing in feats of 
strength and personal daring; cu- 
rious of adventure, like Ulysses; 
given to plenteous eating, and to 
talk of their own personal achieve- 
ments (with no little tendency to 
boasting on this head); and, as a 
rule, taking very little thought for 
the morrow. They have a code of 
honour and a scale of estimation 
which has all the characteristics of 
full-blooded youth. They hate a 
liar and a thief—almost as much as 
they do a coward; they honour 
most the man who can hit the 
hardest blow, or hurl a spear the 
farthest ; and they listen eagerly to 
detailed narratives of such deeds— 
not the less patiently even when 
the narrator makes himself the 
hero. Next to the man who can do 
these things, they love and honour 
him who can sing a good song or 
tell a good story. It is a grand 
physical life—its moral tone, if not 
high, is at least not debased —it 
knows nothing of those refinements 
of vice which are the Nemesis of 
civilisation. Its faults, like its 
virtues, are those of the simple ani- 
mal nature; they have neither the 
brutality into which it breaks out 
when degraded, nor the ingenuity of 
wickedness which it displays under 
cultivation. But im its intellectual 
aspect, how looks this heroic world ? 
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May that at all console us for the 
fact which we are half-disposed to 
regret, that we did not live when 
the world was younger? Lord Bacon 
surely said well, that the “ fulness 
of years”? belonged of right to us 
moderns, not to the younger age of 
the world: strength and lustihood 
it might boast of, but life is some- 
thing more than this. 

One would like, if it were not 
impertinent, to ask Mr. Gladstone 
himself whether he would have 
enjoyed being a hero—of the Ho- 
meric standard, of course, we 
mean? He has plainly a strong 
affection and sympathy, as no 
man with his classical tastes and 
reading could fail to have, with 
the age which he has studied so 
long and so carefully. It has been 
very pleasant to lim, no doubt—as 
pleasant as it is for his readers—to 
withdraw for a while from the field 
of political strife, and live during 
the recess, as he tells us he has 
done, with those brave old Greeks, 
who knew not the Irish Church or 
the compound householder. But 
would he enjoy the rejuvenescence of 
the world, under all the conditions 
of this heroic life? He might find 
scope for his abilities in debate per- 
haps almost as readily in the public 
assemblies of the Homeric age as in 
the English Parliament—for Achil- 
les is almost as perfect in oratory 
as in soldiersbip. Possibly, if he 
had been brought up in that line of 
life, he might have learnt to hurl a 
spear very creditably, if not quite 
so well as King Agamemnon. In 
the matter of personal courage, like 
most English gentlemen, he would 
look death in the face far more 
steadily than Hector did, and bear 
a wound with much more stoicism 
than the fair-haired Menelaus, who 
absolutely “ shivered” with fear, as 
the poet tells us, when he saw the 
red blood spurt from the wound 
made by Pandarus’s arrow. If he 
had been condemned to enter bodily 
that famous Wooden Horse which 
was lately found so useful (figura- 


tively) in the House of Commons, 
he would have shown more pluck, 
it is to be hoped, than its Homeric 
occupants, who, chiefs and leaders 
though they were, had tears in their 
eyes and a disagreeable trembling 
in their knees, when they found 
themselves actually going to be shut 
up in that uncomfortable ambush. 
So long as the fighting was going 
on, there is no fear but that the 
most modern Englishman would 
do/iis duty—with fewer hexameter 
speeches, and quite as much effect. 
But when there was no particular 
fighting to do, how far would any 
of us—even of a much lower mental 
calibre than Mr. Gladstone — have 
enjoyed this heroic existence? Off 
the stage of battle they were always 
either eating, drinking, talking, or 
sleeping. They doffed their armour, 
tucked up their sleeves (if they had 
any), slaughtered with their own 
hands fat oxen and swine, cooked 
them and ate them with a very 
primitive voracity, drank their red 
wine plentifully,— and then went 
to sleep. If. this was life in the 
world’s golden youth, it was not so 
very unlike that of the modern fox- 
hunter of the last century—except 
that he had the advantage of a reg- 
ular butcher and a three-pronged 
fork. It might not be expected 
of all of us to play so heroic a part 
at meal-times as the great Ajax and 
old Phenix, who ate two heavy 
suppers—one with Agamemnon and 
one with Achilles—within the space 
of three hours; nor need we suppose 
that all men, even in those happy 
days, had appetites like Ulysses and 
“the noble swineherd,” who de- 
voured the best part of a pig a- 
piece (apparently) for luncheon — 
certainly not leaving much of either 
animal, since a third had to be killed 
for their late dinner. But, with all 
possible allowance for exceptional 
appetites and poetical exaggeration, 
it was an age of very heavy feeding 
as well as of hard fighting. Modern 
dinners are heavy too, sometimes, 
and so is the conversation, as some 
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of us know to our cost; but even 
if we survived the fat pork and the 
thick “ fruity ” wine, could we have 
borne to listen, before or after din- 
ner, to the long stories of old Nes- 
tor? Ulysses was not bad com- 
pany, we dare to say, and could tell 
some curious stories, as credible as 
those of many travellers since; but 
it would have been very tiresome 
to hear him always talking of his 
wife—and something more than 
tiresome to any one who had heard 
any whispers of his little affairs 
with Circe and Calypso. Agamem- 
non must have always talked more 
or less in what Sidney Smith called 
“a landed manner,” like a modern 
many-acred squire ; Ajax was heavier 
than the heaviest: “‘ plunger ;” Paris 
as notable an instance of combined 
fastness and frivolity as could be 
found in any young Guardsman. The 
women are better—as they always 
are. Yet, though Andromache and 
Penelope were charming domestic 
characters—examples which almost 
reconcile us to the new ladies’ col- 
leges, which may enable our future 
wives to study them in the original 
Greek—they might have been, like 
many other good women, a trifle 
dull in society. It is no use to deny 
that at one of these heavy banquets 
we should have preferred to take 
Helen in to dinner. As we trifled 
with a goat’s leg, or picked the 
broad chine of pork which would 
probably be put upon our plate— 
i.e., into our hands—as the bonne- 
bouche due to an honoured guest, 
we could imagine ourselves almost 
too well satisfied with our fair 
neighbour—entirely forgetting some 
of her antecedents. Independently 
of 


‘The star-like beauty of immortal eyes,” 


she is the only person, apparently, 
who understood what conversation 
meant: who knew all the celebrities 
of her own country, at least by 
sight, and had shone in two courts, 
and even made a voyage up the 
Nile. It is very unfortunate that 


so pleasant a companion should 
have been like many pleasant 
things—slightly improper. But it 
is only fair to the great poet who 
celebrated or invented her, to re. 
member that the charm which he 
has thrown over her borrows none 
of its attractions from that impro- 
priety. Her one error is a fate im- 
posed upon her by her evil gening, 
in which she is hardly a responsible 
agent, 

No—except Helen—we have no 
desire to have lived among those 
mythical Greeks, grand as_ they 
were in many ways. If theirs was 
the youth of the world, we are well 
contented to have been born in its 
old age. It may be a mistake; the 
noble simplicity of an heroic era 
may be better than the artificialities 
and complications of our own; but 
our eyes cannot see it so. The 
pulse and water of our early ances- 
tors may be intrinsically a purer 
and nobler diet than the turtle cut- 
lets and the chablis of our own 
day; but if we have to go back to 
that primeval fare, we shall starve. 
Our tastes, intellectual and physi- 
cal, are too highly educated. 

We are all somewhat too apt to 
complain of the loss of the simpli- 
cities of life, while at the same time 
we are eager to get our full share 
of its refinements. We are blowing 
hot and cold with the same breath. 
We grumble at the inevitable results 
of education, while we are actually 
going so far-—some of us—as to try 
and compel people to be educated 
whether they will or no. Take the 
common outcry about domestic ser- 
vants—about their love of finery, 
their constant desire for change, the 
increase of wages, and the decrease 
of attachment to their employers. 
There is considerable foundation in 
fact for sueh complaints. It is dis- 
agreeable, and sometimes inconven- 
ient, to find them copying the style 
of dress of their superiors so exactly, 
that the lady’s-maid, if she has a 
good figure, sometimes looks more 
of a lady than her mistress. Your 
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kitchen-maid is writing up her cor- 
respondence when she ought to 
be washing her dishes; and your 
footman, just when he has got used 
to your ways, and you have made 
him into an excellent servant by 
éint of much painstaking and for- 
bearance, gives you notiee some 
fine morning— having “no fault to 
find,” as he is generous enough to 
inform you, but because he thinks 
“he should like a change.” All 
this is very provoking; very unlike 
the good old times; very different, 
perhaps, from what you remember 
yourself in your father’s household, 
and a sad contrast with the grey- 
haired retainers of your grand- 
fathers and grandmothers. Where 
are all the good old-fashioned ser- 
vants gone? we ask of one another 
querulously. The answer is ex- 
ceedingly easy, though it does not 
seem to occur readily under the 
pressure of household difficulties. 
They are all “gone where the good 
niggers go”—white or black, we 
may charitably suppose—and where 
the old masters and mistresses are 
gone too. If our own tastes and 
habits of life were the same as 
those of fifty years ago, we should 
find servants much the same as 
they were then. It is unreasonable 
to suppose that all the lower strata 
of society are to stand still while 
we move forwards ; yet there is no 
more common mistake. We must 
accept, if we are wise, all the as- 
pects of an age of progress, with- 
out expecting that they should all 
chime in with our own personal 
tastes and conveniences; content 
to reap the unquestionable gains, 
and. to put up with the inevitable 
losses. Remember how often you 
have blessed Rowland Hill and the 
penny postage, before you break 
out into any desperate language 
because the postman has brought 
three letters in one morning tor 
the cook. You are shocked to find 
that your nursery-maid has left a 
novel by accident in the baby’s 
perambulator ; but who was it that 


subscribed so liberally to the Na- 
tional School at Duckpuddie, and 
even took the chair one evening at 
the penny readings in that ambi- 
tious village? There were no such 
things, you will please to remem- 
ber, in the good old times of your 
grandfather. But, you may make 
answer, you think it quite right 
that every man and woman in a 
Christian country should learn to 
read their Bibles—that is your no- 
tion of education for the masses. 
It is well understood, of course, 
that you confine your own literary 
studies entirely to the Book in 
question, taking a turn at the 
‘Whole Duty of Man’ occasionally, 
by way of relaxation for lighter 
hours; but it would be too much 
to expect that all the world should 
follow such a meritorious example. 
But the novel was trash, or worse 
than trash—a sort of book to put 
very undesirable notions into the 
head of a servant-girl. Of course 
you exercise a rigid censorship 
yourself over the box from Mudie; 
tales by the author of ‘ Guy Living- 
stone’ and ‘Cometh up as a Flower’ 
have long been placed in your in- 
dex expurgatorius —and you never 
went to see “Formosa” at Drury 
Lane. But other heads of families 
are not so careful, and the nurse- 
maid, you see, had not the advan- 
tage of your advice in her reading. 
It is very ridiculous, indeed, that 
Jolin should have come to look 
upon a fortnight’s holiday every 
year (to see his friends, forssoth !) 
almost as a right; and that James, 
after five years’ service, should talk 
about “ wanting a change.’’ You en- 
joy your holiday—but then you are 
a& country magistrate, and work a 
good deal harder than John, and 
get no wages. Your daughters 
were moped to death last year, and 
you feel yourself you hardly did 
your duty by them, because they 
only got that poor three weeks at 
Brighton instead of a run on the 
Continent. This revolution in 
the servant-world has its incon- 
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veniences, no doubt, but it is only 
part of a general revolution in the 
habits of society. We have brought 
cheap postage, cheap literature, 
cheap travelling, cheap ornaments, 
down to the doors of every cottage 
in a country village, and then we 
are astonished that those whose 
eyes we have opened should be no 
longer content to remain “ bound 
to the soil” of their native parish, 
mere hewers of wood and drawers 
of water like their forefathers. 
When every letter cost a shilling, 
when a journey to the county town 
took more time and money than a 
return ticket to London does now, 
when there were few newspapers to 
read and few who could read them, 
servants were content to remain 
for years in the same place—main- 
ly, perhaps, because it was trouble- 
some to find another. The promo- 
tion to the Hall, or even to the 
Rectory, was in itself a glimpse of 
fuller life to the young rustic; of the 
still larger world that lay beyond 
he knew and heard but little, and 
was rather afraid. London was a 
mysterious and awful place; when 
the simple faith of rustic childhood 
had departed, and it seemed no 
longer credible that its streets were 
paved with gold, the wiser country- 
folk shook their heads when they 
thought of the traps and pitfalls 
which were spread there for the 
unwary. Steady-going masters and 
servants alike preferred to “ bide at 
home.” Those were the times in 
which the old coachman was hand- 
ed on from father to son with the 
old family coach, and so remained 
until both fell to pieces in the ser- 
vice. It would be very pleasant to 
keep up these kindly bonds between 
master and servant, which linger 
yet in some corners of the land; 
bat all local and personal ties must 
weaken as society expands, and 
both servant and master become 
citizens of the world. Our domes- 
tics change their places easily, and 
with little show of regret at 
the severance; but the younger 


branches of our own family find the 
domestic ties sit quite 2s loosely, 
and no longer cling to the shadow 
of the old roof-tree as before. 
Another fact makes it much easier 
for servants to get places than for 
masters and mistresses to get servants, 
and so leads to a desire for change 
on the part of the latter, unless 
they find everything to their mind, 
This is the growing prosperity~or 
at any rate the growing luxury—of 
the middle classes, which creates ‘a 
demand for trained servants of a 
superior order. We hear mistresses 
protest against the incapacity and 
indifference of modern domestics, 
adding not unfrequently the remark, 
“‘ that if things go on at this rate, in 
a few years it must come to their 
doing the work themselves.” A cyni- 
cal bachelor might be tempted to 
reply, “Madam, it is what your 
grandmother probably did.” In 
the household at the Parsonage, or 
even at the Grange or the Hall, the 
mother of the family and her grown- 
up daughters unquestionably did a 
great portion of the work which is 
now delegated to servants—and did 
it (as all work is done which is under- 
taken by a higher class) much better. 
They not only discharged the ad- 
ministrative duties of the honse- 
keeper, which they still in many 
cases retain, but the best results in 
the cookery and laundry business 
were obtained from their fair hands. 
There were few houses of moderate 
means which had not a reputation 
for some especial dish, on the con- 
coction of which the hostess, far 
from ignoring its authorship, espe- 
cially prided herself. In many 
families the daughters took upon 
themselves the general cookery in 
turn, week by week— an arrange- 
ment sometimes embarrassing to a 
courteous visitor. A man has no 
sentimental scruples as to the cook’s 
feelings, when he sends away his 
soup barely tasted; but when he 
had been carefully informed that 
the author of some doubtful dish 
which he was pressed to eat was 
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sitting opposite him in the person 
of his host’s pretty danghter, he 
had to swallow his criticisms with 
as few faces as he could, 

We are conscious that. we are 
here treading on delicate ground. It 
may be quite true that the ladies of 
the present period, young and old, 
employ their time much better, and 
find a far more intellectual and re- 
fined field for their abilities. This 
fact, if fact it be (and far be it from 
us here to question it), only serves 
asa confirmation of such argument 
as, in our wandering way, we have 
been trying to maintain, It is im- 
possible to combine the advantages 
of two different phases of social 
life. It may be far better for a 
man to find in his wife one who 
can share in his higher interests, 
and cheer him in his domestic hours 
with her “finer fancies,” than to 
retain her services as head cook and 
housekeeper. It may be a far higher 
life for the woman herself, better 
worth living in every conceivable 
way. But both should remember 
that this life of taste and refinement 
is very hard to combine with mode- 
rate means, without the exercise of 
considerable self-denial; that to 
disengage one’s self entirely from the 
servile cares of life is very pleasant, 
but in the nature of things can 
only be the lot of a favoured few. 
The old type of servant, whose grad- 
ual disappearance we all lament, 
was produced under a different 
régime. The species was developed 
in the days when the mistress spent 
more hours in the kitchen and fewer 
in the library, Our domestic queens 
of the present era desire to throw 
a little more “colour” into their 
lives; they do not care to chain 
themselves down to.a mere daily 
round of household duties. They 
are not to be blamed forthis, But it 
can hardly be expected that these 
duties will be as well performed by 
mere hirelings, who have not even 
the interest in their work which is 
always given by the feeling that it is 
shared by their superiors, And then 
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the footman. and the housemaid 
have come to want a little more col- 
our in their lives too; and it makes 
no difference that the colour which 
they most affect seems a little coarse 
in your eyes. They want their 
“outing,” and their ‘followers,’ 
and a good many other little fillips 
to a monotonous life, which only 
differ from your own aspirations as 
their class differs from yours. In 
the mere matter of eating and 
drinking, too—a point on which 
we find the tastes of the kitchen 
and servants’-hall growing more 
fastidious—there is something to 
be said in extenuation. The fare 
at their table does not approximate 
so closely to that provided for their 
masters as it did either fifty or five 
hundred years ago. It is better, but 
A lady of 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
kept her household very much upon 
salt provisons; but for many 
months in the year any fresh meat 
except mutton was a rarity on her 
own table. Fifty years ago, most 
people of moderate pretensions 
dined early; and the dinner, what- 
ever it might be, passed down, with 
little alteration, from the higher com- 
pany to the lower. Later and more 
luxurious meals for the heads of the 
household have not improved the 
bill of fare at the kitchen dinner- 
hour. John will not eat cold meat 
—it is extremely perverse of him— 
but neither does his master specially 
affect it. 

The world goes on, and we go 
on with it. We can no more go 
back to the ways of our forefathers 
then we can thrust our persons into 
the nankeen trousers of our child- 
hood—and a pretty figure we should 
cut in them, supposing that we 
could, Some years ago there was 
a fancy (not yet wholly extinct) 
amongst enthusiastic people for 
trying to reintroduce into England 
the old monastic system; a system 
which unquestionably, in spite of 
many abuses, played a useful part 
in the commonwealth of earlier 
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times. There was much popular 
outcry, of conrse, against such a 
revival; but the real objection was 
put very calmly and reasonably by 
a sensible friend whom one of 
these young enthusiasts consulted. 
“You want,” said he, “to be a 
monk of the twelfth century: that 
might be all very well, but it is im- 
possible; you can only be a monk 
of the nineteenth century—which 
is a very different thing.” Those 
who are always hankering after an 
ideal past, unfit themselves sadly 
for any real usefulness in the pre- 
sent. The youth of the world was 
good for those who lived in it, no 
doubt; this nineteenth century is 
best for us of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as the twenty-ninth will be 
for those who are born to see it. 

It is worth noticing, too, how en- 
tirely, alike in the Utopia of chi- 
valry and in the heroic life of the 
Greek poets, the interest centres in 
mere physical strength and beauty. 
For these alone our sympathies are 
demanded. Poverty, deformity, 


weakness, and misery of any kind, 
are almost treated as faults in the 


medieval romances. In Homer, it 
is true, the poor as well as the 
stranger are said to be under the 
protection of heaven; but even this 
is a half-confession that man would 
otherwise be apt to have no patience 
with them. The strong man who 
can fight and hold his own—or, in- 
deed, for that matter, seize other 
people’s; the beautiful woman 
who is the prize of the conqueror,— 
these are the subject of the tale or 
the song. Poverty is always hide- 
ous and in rags, and disease is al- 
ways loathsome. This heroic youth 
of the world is, like all youth, inso- 
lent in its strength and beauty, and 
intolerant of any weakness. Wher- 
ever we find, in this old literature, 
any touch of what we moderns con- 
sider the pathetic, any recognition 
of the sadder side of our human 
nature as a subject of human in- 
terest, how gladly we recognise it, 
and how much we make of it! Say 
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what we will in praise of those who 
wrote when the world was youn 

we must confess that (with the re- 
markable exception, as we should 
expect, of the Hebrew Scriptures) 
this suffering side of human life 
is brought very imperfectly before 
the reader. The lightest novel of 
our own day deals with it in a 
kindlier and we may almost say a 
more religious spirit than either the 
classical poet or the medieval trow- 
veur. The working man—assuredly 
no unimportant person now, either 
in fact or fiction—is entirely ig- 
nored by both these latter. The 
“churl” in good King Arthur's 
days was so entirely aware of the 
estimation in which he was held, 
and the sort of treatment he might 
look for, that he was fain to take 
to his heels “when he saw 4 
knight ;” the redresser of wrongs 
had no mission as concerned him, 
In the Homeric poems, he has 
to bear the blows of Ulysses, as 
the only argument adapted to his 
wretched comprehension. It may 
be true that the world has grown 
weaker, less simple, less truthful, 
and more self-indulgent: has it not 
also become more sympathising, 
more forbearing, more tolerant? 
“Sensational” effect is said to be 
the bane of our modern literature. 
But the ruder portion of an audience, 
in those earlier days, listened most 
greedily to a story in which simple 
bloodshed, in all its most ferocious 
details, formed the staple: would 
they have been as much moved by 
those scenes of domestic pathos— 
overstrained and disfigured by rant 
though they may be—which “ bring 
down the gallery” in the theatres 
patronised by our town roughs, or 
enter more or less into the plot of 
the penny novelist? The feeling 
of a common humanity, which has 
spread so widely from rank to rank, 
finds scanty place in this earlier 
society. The novel of high life, the 
romance of adventure, the tale of 
passion,—all have their prototypes 
in the literature of past ages; but 
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the key-note of such stories as 
‘ Adam Bede’ or ‘ Mary Barton’ could 
only have been struck under the 
softening influences of a purer 
creed and a higher intellectual cul- 
tivation. 

Enthusiasts have thought that 
there was somewhere a secret, if it 
could only be discovered, for the 
renewal of youth—an elixir which 
was to give us back the fresh- 
ness and vigour which years had 
dimmed. It has never been found 
for the individual; but, for the 
race collectively, it may be good to 
hope for it. It is well to believe, 
if not in an undeviating progress 
towards perfection, yet in a certain 
power of restoration and reproduc- 
tion, such as nature shows in some 
of her lower organisms, in their re- 
placing important parts of their 
material structures. This kind of 
vitality exists surely, in some de- 
gree, in civilised society. As, in 


the individual, features and traits 
of character come out in some re- 
mote descendant which were known 
to belong to some long-buried an- 
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cestor, so the better characteristics 
of past ages of the world, even if 
lost to sight for a time, may be 
working their way again to the sur- 
face of modern society. With all 
our refinements, we have in some 
points been going back of late to 
simpler habits, more straightfor- 
ward ways of speech and action. 
We have eschewed Johnsonian Eng- 
lish and Chesterfield’s politeness. 
The speech of some of our young 
men is at least as free from superflu- 
ous polish as that of the Homeric 
heroes; their estimate of a man 
by his thews and sinews comes 
near to that which prevailed in the 
days of Arthur. They “smite the 
waters in order with their oars ”’ as 
vigorously as the crew of Ulysses. 
We have almost gone back to our 
great-grandmothers’ dress, though 
old women are as unknown among 
us as they were in the court at 
Camelot. Ours is still in many 
points a youthful age; inheriting, 
let us hope, together with many of 
the follies, something of the vigour 
of our forefathers. 








The War in Paraguay. 


THE WAR IN 


A war has for some years raged 
in South Armerica, the embers of 
which have not yet expired, which, 
though comparatively little known 
in this country, yet possesses from 
many points of view great interest 
to the thoughtful observer. 

In the eastern portion of that 
continent, enclosed in the angle 
formed by the rivers Parana and 
Paraguay, lies the so-called Republic 
of Paraguay. On the north it is 
bounded by the Brazilian province 
of Matto Grosso; on the east, across 
the Parana, by Brazil; to the south, 
also separated by the Parana, by 
the Argentine Confederation; and 
on the west, over the Paraguay, by 
the “Gran Chaco” or great unin- 
habited desert of central America. 

All the southern portion of Para- 
guay, lying towards the angle where 
the two rivers unite, consists of 
swampy plains intersected by large 
lagoons, and traversed only by a 
few narrow passes or fords over 
strips of firm ground, along which 
the pathways, which alone traverse 
this region, run. It is only some 
way up the course of the Paraguay, 
towards Asuncion, the capital, that 
ranges of hills and firm plains com- 
mence, and afford a foothold for 
the inhabitants to congregate on. 

This strange isolated land, sur- 
rounded by rivers and swamps, has 
no mode of communication with 
the outer world except the course 
of the great river Parana, and no 
highway for internal traffic save 
that of the deep stream of the 
Paraguay, till it joins the Parana. 
It possesses but one short line of 
railway from Asuncion towards the 
interior. The river, therefore, is 
to it what the sea, the road, and 
the rail are to more civilised coun- 
tries. 

It is inhabited by a mixed race, 
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the descendants of the Spaniards 
and the Indians. Made over soon 
after its discovery by the Spaniards 
to the Jesuits, who civilised and in- 
structed its native tribes, it in pro- 
cess of time got rid first of its re 
ligious teachers, and latterly of its 
political rulers, and became inde- 
pendent when the Spanish colonies 
threw off the yoke. In 1818 the 
celebrated Dr. Francia became Dic- 
tator. The guiding principle of his 
iron rule was complete and utter 
isolation. He closed the whole 
country by land and water from all 
intercourse from abroad, stopped 
all foreign trade, depended en- 
tirely on home manufactures for 
home consumption, and established 
the most singular and suspicious 
despotism of modern times. He 
died in 1840, and was shortly snue- 
ceeded in the dictatorship by An 
tonio Lopez, a poor lawyer. He 
relaxed to a considerable extent 
the isolating system of Francia— 
opened the country to commerce, 
built arsenals, established steamers, 
and even constructed a short line 
of railway. In 1862 he died, and 
was succeeded as “ President of the 
Republic” by his eldest son Fran- 
cisco Lopez—the ruler under whom 
the contest we are about to investi- 
gate arose. 

A very plain, simple, truthful 
narrative of this war has been writ- 
ten by Mr. G. Thompson, a civil en- 
gineer who has resided for twelve 
years in Paraguay, and who was 
employed by Lopez as his chief en- 
gineer in the field, with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, during the con- 
test which he has undertaken to de- 
scribe. Unpretending in his narra- 
tive, Mr. Thompson has produced 
a small volume more replete with 
valuable information and sensible 
views than many larger works with 
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far higher pretensions and more 
ambitious aims. 

The picture Mr. Thompson gives 
of Paraguay when Francisco Lopez, 
the Lopez of this article, succeeded, 
is a very striking one. 


“ Probably in no country in the world 
has life and property been so secure as 
all over Paraguay during his (Antonio 
Lopez’s) reign. Crime was almost un- 
known, and when committed, immediate- 
ly detected and punished. The mass of 
the people was perhaps the happiest in 
existence. They had hardly to do any 
work to gain a livelihood. Each family 
had its house or hut in its own ground. 
They planted, in a few days, enough to- 
bacco, maize, and mandioca for their own 
consumption, and the crop hardly wanted 
looking at till it was ready to be gather- 
ed. Having at every huta grove of 
oranges, which form a considerable ar- 
ticle of food in Paraguay, and also a few 
cows, they were almost throughout the 
year under little necessity of working. 
The higher classes, of course, lived more 
in the European way, many families being 
very well off and comfortable. Every- 
body was liable at any moment to have 
himself and his property pressed into the 
public service ; but this power was not 
generally abused in the old man’s time. 
As to most Paraguayans the idea of 
the sum of human happiness is to lie down 
allday on a poncho in the shade, and 
smoke and play the guitar, they may be 
considered to have been very happy, ‘as 
they had little else to do. No taxes were 
ever levied in Paraguay, andall things were 
paid for from the amassed wealth in the 
treasury. The only revenue of Paraguay 
was from the yerba, or tea, a monopoly 
of the Government, which bought it from 
the manufacturers at 1s. per 25 lb., and 
sold it at 24s. to 32s. for the same quan- 
tity. Paraguay never had, nor has, any 
national debt.”—P. 10-14. 


But this peaceful unprogressive 


state by no means satisfied the 
new ruler of Paraguay. He desired 
to make his state the mistress of 
the Paraguay, the Parana, and the 
Rio de la Plata—that is, of all east- 
ern America south of Brazil. His 
father, the first Lopez, 

“Had fortified a bend in the river Para- 
guay, near its mouth, with a few bat- 
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teries, which were continually but slowly 
augmented ; and a trench was dug on the 
land-side enclosing the rear of them. 
These batteries commanded the whole 
bend of the river ; and Paraguay made all 
vessels anchor and ask permission before 
they could pass up the river. As this 
was the only practicable road which Bra- 
zil had to her province of Matto Grosso, 
she naturally disapproved of the stop- 
page of the river, and gradually accumu- 
lated large military stores in Matto Gros- 
80, with the view, no doubt, of some day 
destroying Humaita, which was the name 
of the site where the batteries were erect- 
ed. Brazil had a similarly-placed fort on 
the river higher up, called Coimbra, which 
all vessels going to Matto Grosso had to 
pass. This, however, had nothing to do 
with Paraguay, as it did not disturb her 
traffic. These batteries, and the bound- 
ary question, were continually producing 
‘misunderstandings’ between the Govern- 
ments, which made it evident that a war 
must break out some day, as neither side 
would surrender what it considered to 
be its rights. The war, however, was 
begun by Lopez, both against Brazil and 
the Argentine Confederation, and without 
any regular declaration of war. He went 
a roundabout way with the intention of 
declaring war in a civilised manner, but 
could not resist the temptation to profit 
by the carelessness of his opponents, 
and seized their (one Brazilian and two 
Argentine) steamers in time of peace.”— 
P. 16, 17. 


War being thus inevitable, it 
would be uninteresting to the 
European reader to trace the steps 
which nominally led to it.: This 
was, mainly, the jealousy of Para- 
guay at the interference of Brazil 
in the internal affair of the Re- 
public of the Banda Oriental, one 
of the states lying at the mouth of 
the Rio de la Plata. The result 
was, that Brazil] united with the 
Argentine Republic and that of the 
Banda Oriental in a league for the 
destruction of Paraguay. 

Previous, however, to the forma- 
tion of this league, Lopez took the 
initiative by attacking Brazil alone 
in its isolated province of Matto 
Grosso in the upper waters of the 
Paraguay. Before taking this step 
he had,in the course of 1864, in- 
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creased his army from 28,000 to 
64,000 men. On the 14th Decem- 
ber of that year, 3000 Paraguayan 
soldiers and two field-batteries em- 
barked at Asuncion in a few small 
steamers and schooners, and pro- 
ceeded up theriver against Matto 
Grosso. The Brazilian fort of Coim- 
bra, which guarded the river en- 
trance to that province, was, after 
resisting one assault on the 28th, 
abandoned by its garrison on the 
29th December. No further resist- 
ance was made. Corumba, the chief 
commercial town of Matto Grosso, 
was occupied; a Brazilian war- 
steamer captured, very large and 
important supplies of war stores 
secured, and all the desirable parts 
of the country near the river occu- 
pied by the Paraguayans without 
fighting. The greater part of the 
expeditionary force then returned 
to Asuncion. 

On the 17th April 1865, Lopez 
practically declared war against the 
Argentine Confederation by seizing 
two of its steamers in their own 
waters; and on the Ist May 1865 


a secret treaty was signed between 


Brazil, the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, and the Republic of the 
Banda Oriental, by which the 
Allies bound themselves not to lay 
down their arms till they had 
abolished the Government of Lopez, 
and undertook not to treat with 
him unless by common consent. 
The independence of Paraguay was 
guaranteed; but the fortifications 
of Humaita were to be destroyed, 
and no others allowed to be built; 
while no arms or elements of war 
were to be left in Paraguay, and it 
was to pay the whole expenses of 
the contest. 

War to the knife was thus de- 
clared by the power holding the 
head-waters of the Paraguay and 
the Parana, along with the two re- 
publies occupying the lower waters 
of their united streams, against the 
ambitious and restless ruler of the 
nation which held the mid course 
of these great river-roads. 

The army with which Lopez en- 
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tered on this formidable contest 
consisted of about 80,000 men, of 
whom one-third were cavalry and 
the rest infantry or artillery. The 
cavalry were in general indifferently 
mounted, and were armed with 
lance and sabre — one squadron in 
each regiment baving flint-lock car- 
bines. The infantry were organ- 
ised in battalions of from 600 to 
800 strong; of these, three were 
armed with old worn-out rifles, 
three more with percussion mus- 
kets, and the remainder with flint- 
lock muskets. The field-artillery 
consisted of 54 horsed-guns; one 
battery had steel-rifled 12-pounder 
guns, the rest mixed: smooth-bores, 
The heavy artillery had about 126 
guns, including twenty-four 8-inch 
and two 56-pounders; but they 
were nearly all in very bad order, 
and much honeycombed. The 
navy consisted of a river-flotilla of 
seventeen small steamers, all pas- 
senger - boats, armed with a few 
smooth- bore guns, except two, 
which were regularly- built gun- 
boats. The Jand-transport was 
effected by the slow means of bul- 
lock-carts. Rations were scanty 
and bad, and an iron discipline 
prevailed. The men, however, made 
excellent soldiers, and had a high 
courage, with great contempt of 
death. 

Brazil was concentrating a well- 
organised, disciplined force, 25,000 
strong, in the Banda Oriental, 
and was collecting in the Rio de 
la Plata a flotilla of twenty well- 
built gunboats, mounting on an 
average eight guns each. Buenos 
Ayres was raising an army, but her 
navy consisted of only two old rot- 
ten  passenger-steamers. Monte 
Video had neither artillery nor 
steamers, and was engaged in or- 
ganising and drilling a land force 
of a few battalions, 

Lopez thus began the contest 
with a great advantage: his forces 
were enrolled and orgarised—those 
of the Allies, with the exception of 
Brazil, were yet unformed, On the 
other hand, their resources enor- 
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mously exceeded his. Paraguay num- 
bers some 1,250,000 inhabitants. 
But Brazil alone has a population 
of 8,000,000, the Argentine Re- 
public has 1,200,000, and the Banda 
Oriental some 300,000. In all, 
9,500,000 Allies against 1,250,000 
Paraguayans. It was therefore evi- 
dent that it was in the interest of 
Lopez to strike hard and sharp at 
first,. and, if possible, to break up 
the alliance by the weight of his 
blows. On the other hand, it was 
the interest of the Allies to avoid 
anything like a decisive contest 
until they had raised and concen- 
trated their great, but scattered and 
unwieldy, strength. 

With this view Lopez concen- 
trated his disposable force along the 
lower Parana, the southern boun- 
dary of Paraguay, and prepared to 
assume the offensive by crossing 
that river and invading the Argen- 
tine province of Corrientes, travers- 
ing which, he designed if possible 
to cross the Uruguay, ard carry 
the war into the southern province 
of Entre Rios and the Banda Ori- 
ental; but the risk of suth a 
course was great, for success with- 
out the command of the naviga- 
tion of the’great rivers forming the 
Rio de la Plata, was impossible. 
They formed the only highway 
aid line of communication in the 
land; and were they to fall into the 
possession of the enemy, the whole 
amy might be cut off — for its 
line of retreat lay over the broad 
and navigable waters of the Parana 
just above its junction with the 
Paraguay. Now the war flotilla 
of Brazil was infinitely superior to 
that of Paraguay, and on the result 
of the contest between the two the 
command of the great water-way 
would depend. 

The movement was to be effected 
in two columns. , The right column, 
basing on Humaita, was to cross 
the Parana, and move down its left 
bank. It numbered some 25,000 
men. The left column was to cross 
the Parana some 200 miles higher 
up at Encarnacion, and, traversing 
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the wild country between it and 
the Uruguay, march down the 
course of the latter stream. It con- 
sisted of 12,000 men. The flotilla 
was to cover the flank of the right 
colamn. 

This plan was faulty in the ex- 
treme. The right column could not 
advance with safety unless. the flo- 
tilla acquired the command of the 
Parana, and it was much inferior 
to the Brazilian squadron. The 
left column was separated by 200 
miles of impassable country from 
the right, and was to plunge, with- 
out communication or support, into 
the heart of the hostile territory. 
The result could not be doubtful; 
for, even against the most insigni- 
ficant enemy, strategical sins can- 
not be committed with impunity. 

The right column commenced its 
movement on the 14th April 1865. 
Its advanced-guard 38000 strong, 
occupied on that day the city of 
Corrientes,. the capital of the pro- 
vince of that name, on the Parana. 
By the 10th May its whole force, 
25,000 strong, was concentrated 
nine miles further down the river ;: 
on the 20th it reached Bella Vista,, 
and on the 3d June attained Goya, 
its extreme southern point. The: 
danger of its isolated advance down: 
the river was shown by a dash 
on the 25th May by ten Allied’ 
steamers up the stream at Corri+ 
entes directly in its rear. They 
disembarked 2000 men and took. 
the town, driving out the Paras 
guayan garrison; but next day 
abandoned it, and re-embarked the- 
troops. The Allied main army,. 
some 16,000 strong, now lay im 
front of the Paraguayan force: at 
Goya, but avoided anything like 
a general action. As the Brazilian 
fleet, consisting of nine well-built 
gunboats, carrying 59 guns, hadi 
taken up a position abreast of Oor- 
rientes, Lopez determined to at- 
tack it at once with the whole 
Paraguayan flotilla. On the 10th 
June, accordingly, eight steamers, 
mounting 30 guns, left Humaita, 
and, passing down the stream, 
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attacked the Brazilian squadron. 
After a sharp action, in which the 
Paraguayans displayed the greatest 
courage, and drove one Brazilian 
gunboat on shore, they were de- 
feated, with the loss of half their 
vessels, mainly owing to their 
wretchedly inferior equipment, and 
the absence of grappling-irons. 

This naval defeat ought to have 
been decisive, and caused the im- 
mediate retreat of the Paraguayan 
main body; but, owing to the 
timidity of the Allied flotilla, it did 
not do so. The Paraguayans indeed 
began to fall back on the day of 
the action, but halted some thirty-six 
miles below Corrientes, on learning 
that the Brazilian flotilla, instead 
of advancing up the Parana after 
its success, had gone down the 
river, from dread of some 22 field- 
guns which the Paraguayans had 
placed in position below it. It 
Tan past these guns without seri- 
ous loss on the 13th June. <A pause 
now took place until the beginning 
of August, when the Paraguayan 


corps resumed its advance south- 


wards. The field-batteries passed 
below the Brazilian flotilla to Bella 
Vista, and took post on a cliff 
commanding the passage. The Al- 
lied squadron then ran the bat- 
teries down stream, losing many 
men from the downward fire of 
their opponents. In the night 
the indefatigable field - batteries 
again passed the fleet, and took up 
ground below it, and the Allied 
gunboats again in haste (12th 
August) ran past them to Goya— 
this time with little loss, as they 
kept their men below decks. The 
Paraguayan column halted on the 
river at Bella Vista, and remained 
‘there inactive for about a month. 
But meanwhile a great and fatal 
-disaster had fallen on their left. 
This force, 12,000 strong, under 
Colonel Estigarribia, crossed the 
Parana at Encarnacion early in 
April, and marched across the wild 
‘desolate forest-land of the ‘“ Mis- 
siones” towards the Uruguay, to 
dinvade the Brazilian province of 
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Rio Grande. It was separated by 
200 miles from the right colamn 
operating down the Parana. After 
atmarch of 200 miles, it reached 
the Uruguay at Borja on the 10th 
June. Here Estigarribia passed 
over 8000 men in canoes, in the 
face of a small Brazilian force, to 
the left bank, leaving 2500 men 
under Duarte on the right bank, 
Thus astridé on the river, he 
marched down both banks towards 
the town of Uraguayana, which is 
situated on the left bank; and which 
he occupied without resistance on 
the 6th August. Estigarribia estab- 
lished himself, with his 8000 men, 
in Uraguayana, which he proceeded 
slightly to fortify ; and Duarte halted 
with his 2500at Yatai, on the opposite 
side of the river. Duarte was, on 
the 17th Augast, assailed by the 
Allies, 13,000 strong. After a gal- 
lant resistance, his post was forced, 
and all his men put to the sword. 
The Allies, who had the entire com- 
mand of the stream by means of 
four steam-gunboats, now crossed 
to the other bank. They had been 
largely reinforced, both from 
Brazil and from the army hitherto 
opposed to the Paraguayan right, 
so that they at last numbered 
80,000 men, with 42 guns, under 
the Emperor of Brazil in person. 
With this immense superiority of 
numbers, they speedily invested 
Estigarribia in Uraguayana, and 
compelled him to surrender at dis- 
cretion on the 18th September. 

This disaster was fatal to the 
offensive schemes of Lopez. From 
Uraguayana the Allied army moved 
obliquely to its left, on. the point 
where the Parana is joined by the 
Paraguay, thus marching on the 
communications of the Paraguayan 
right. As soon, however, as Lopez 
received intelligence of the de- 
struction of Estigapribia’s force, he 
directed the right to evacuate Cor- 
rientes and fall back’ behind the 
Parana into Paraguay. Setting 
out from Ouevas, the Paraguayans 
retreated leisurely, sending their 
artillery and baggage up the river 
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jn steamers, and sweeping all the 
cattle before them. The Allied 
flotilla followed with caution the 
retiring steps of the invaders. On 
the 81st October these last reached 
Paso la Patria on the Parana, just 
above its junction with the Para- 
guay. Here their whole army, and 
100,000 head of cattle which they 
brought with them, were ferried 
across by two little steamers and a 
few lighters in the face of five 
Brazilian gunboats, who never fired 
a shot. Had these chosen they 
could have sealed the fate of the 
Paraguayans, for they had only to 
stop their passage until the Allied 
land force came up to insure their 
utter destruction. By the 8d No- 
vember the Paraguayans had passed 
over their last man and their last 
gun, and the dangerous crisis was 
past. But 19,000 men alone re- 
turned out of 25,000 who had crossed 
over. Altogether, in hoth columns 
Lopez lost about 20,000 men in this 
unsuccessful invasion of the Allied 
territory. Large numbers of his 
newly-raised recruits had also died 
in Paraguay. Thus his regular 
army was seriously weakened, and 
he required time to recruit for the 
continuance of the war. 

The Allies were in the same con- 
dition. When they arrived oppo- 
site Paso la Patria, they found a 
formidable river in their front, with 
a hostile force behind it; and before 
attempting to force the passage and 
invade Paraguay, they desired not 
only to concentrate and increase 
their army, but to drill and organise 
their masses of newly-raised and un- 
trained recruits. These causes, 
operating on both sides, induced a 
pause in the campaign for a period 
of fully five months, during which 
the opposing forces lay nearly inac- 
tive, facing each other, on opposite 
sides of the river. 


We will take advantage of this 
pause to describe the angle formed 
by the junction of the Paraguay and 
the Parana, as it was the theatre of 
all the important events which fol- 
lowed, and as without a clear com- 
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prehension of its features they would 
be unintelligible. The immediate 
base of the Allies operating against 
Paraguay was that part of the river 
Parana which flows from east to 
west along the southern edge of that 
country to its junction with the river 
Paraguay. There it sharply alters 
its course to south. From this point 
the united Parana and Paraguay 
rivers formed their line of commu- 
nication, with their ultimate base 
and magazines in Buenos Ayres and 
Monte Video. As their treaty of 
alliance bound them to dismantle 
Humaita and overturn the Govern- 
ment of Lopez, their first objective 
point was the fortress of Humaita, 
their second, the capital city of As- 
uncion—both situated on the river 
Paraguay ; the first closing with its 
batteries the ascent of the river, 
close to its junction with the Parana 
—the second, a good way up its 
course. The first step for the Allies, 
therefore, was to capture the river- 
fortress of Humaita, and a battery 
recently constructed below it at Cu- 
rupaty, so as to open the navigation 
of the Paraguay, and permit the 
army to ascend its course accom- 
panied by the fleet. 

The army of Lopez occupied the 
angle between the rivers, basing it- 
self on Humaita and the river com- 
munication upwards with Asuncion. 
To dislodge it from this angle was 
not easy. 


“From the points of junction of the 
rivers Paraguay and Parana, to Curu- 
paty one way, and for many leagues 
the other way, the banks of the river, 
for a breadth of from one to three miles, 
are all what is called carrizal—i, e., land 
intersected by deep lagoons and deep 
mud, and between the lagoons either 
an impassable jungle or long inter- 
twined grass three yards high, equally 
impenetrable. When the river is high, 
the whole carrizal, with very few small 
exceptions, is under water; and when 
the river is low, and the mud has had 
time to dry, paths may be made between 
the lagoons.” —P, 128, 


Now these lagoons run eastwards 
from the Paraguay and north-west- 
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wards from the Parana, leaving, at 
the points where they meet, passes 
or fords, along which the only road 
from the portion of the Parana, near 
where the Allies lay, to Humaita 
passes. Opposite the Allies was a 
point called Itapiru, where a land- 
ing could be effected on firin ground. 
Following first the river-bank for 
some way, and then turning sharp 
north, the Humaita road passes be- 
tween two lagoons at Paso la Patria. 
This position was fortified with a 
good trench, stretching along some 
high ground from the one lagoon to 
the other. Here, and not on the 
river-bank, Lopez massed his army, 
now some 380,000 strong. There 
was another and still stronger posi- 
tion of the same kind in rear, which 
will be hereafter described. The 


Allies were forced to attack this 
position in front, because they could 
not turn its left, up the Parana, 
owing to the great distance the im- 
passable carrizal extended in that 
direction, and owing to the course 
of the river being so broken by 


sandbanks and rapids as to become 
soon. impassable for their gun- 
boats; nor its right, up the Para- 
guay, from the strong batteries 
at Curupaty and Humaita, which 
commanded the stream. They 
were thus reduced to assail its 
front. 

By the end of March they had 
concentrated 50,000 men and 100 
guns on the Parana, opposite Paso 
la Patria; and their flotilla, con- 
sisting of eighteen steam-gunboats, 
carrying six or eight guns each, and 
four ironclads, one of which was a 
monitor, mounting two 150-pounder 
Whitworth guns—in all, carrying 
125 guns—was ready to cover the 
passage. 150 canoes, 30 floating 
piers, and 80 transport steamers, 
capable of embarking for one trip 
15,000 men, were provided to trans- 
port the troops. For some days be- 
fore the passage, the flotilla bom- 
barded Itapiru. On the 16th April 
the passage commenced by the 
Brazilian General Osorio being 
landed half a mile up the Paraguay 
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with 10,000 men. As many more 
Argentines were disembarked to 
support him. The Paraguayan 
advanced-guard attempted to op. 
pose the landing, but ineffectually, 
Lopez abandoned Itapiru, and drew 
back to his intrenched lines at Paso 
la Patria. The Allies occupied 
themselves for some days in passing 
over their men, guns, and materiel, 
On the 19th April their flotilla came 
up opposite Paso la Patria and 
opened a heavy fire upon it. Lope 

leaving merely a garrison to hol 

the lines, withdrew his army behind 
Paso Gomez on the Humaita road, 
to a position some miles to the rear, 
beyond the reach of the missiles of 
the fleet. When he had settled his 
men there, he ordered the lines at 
Paso la Patria to be evacuated and 
burned. This was done on the 
morning of the 23d April, and they 
were immediately occupied by the 
Allies. 

The position now taken up by 
Lopez was on the southern border 
of the firm ground forming the 
commencement of the plateau on 
which Humaita stands, behind the 
narrow pass or ford which connects 
the great lagoon, called the Estero 
Bellaco, flowing into the Parana, 
with the narrow lagoon of Piris 
coming up fromthe Paraguay, 
through which the. Humaita road 
runs, 

“‘The Estero Bellaco consists of two 
parallel streams of water generally about 
three miles apart, separated by a dense 
forest of the Yatai palm, which is on a 
height of from thirty to a hundred feet 
above the level of the ‘esteros,’ The 
Bellaco falls into the Paraguay by 
Laguna Piris,-and into the Parana 
about one hundred miles to the east. 
The water of these ‘esteros,’ as that 
kind of marsh is called, is beautifully 
clear and good to drink, and is full of 
a rush which grows from five to nine 
feet above the level of the water. The 
bottom they grow on is always a very 
deep mud, and the water over this 
mud is from three to six feet 
deep. The ‘esteros’ are consequently 
impassable, excepting at the passes, 
which are places where the rushes have 
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been torn out by the roots, and sand 
gradually substituted for the mud at the 
bottom. In these passes, as in the rest 
of the ‘esteros,’ the depth of the water 
to be waded through is from three to 
six feet. By the end of April the Para- 
guayans were encamped on the north 
side of the northern Bellaco, with 
about 100 guns; their vanguard with 
6 field-pieces on the north side of ghe 
southern Bellaco. The Allies were en- 
camped on the heights running eust and 
west a mile north of the Paso la Patria, 
Their vanguard was encamped near the 
southern Bellaco, only separated from 
the Paraguayan sentries by the breadth 
of the marsh. The ‘esteros’ formed 
the principal defence of the Para- 
guayans,”—P, 134, 135. 

On the 2d May Lopez sent a 
force of 5000 men to attack the 
vanguard of the Allies. Orossing 
the southern Bellaco at the fords, 
they fell upon them unawares, car- 
ried their artillery at the first rush, 
and utterly routed their infantry. 
Had they only halted here they 
would have secured a brilliant and 
important success; but, like most 
young troops, carried away with 
the excitement of victory, they 
pushed their advance too far, and 
came upon the whole Allied army 
hastening up to the support of its 
advanced-guard. Overwhelmed by 
superior numbers in front, and 
turned in flank, they were defeated 
with the loss of nearly half their 
numbers and one gun, and driven 
back to their old post over the 
fords. 

The Paraguayan army now set to 
work to secure its position by ex- 
cavating trenches along the north- 
ern edge of the northern Bellaco, on 
both sides of the Paso Gomez, and 
opposite all the other fords for some 
distance to the east. On the 20th 
of May the Allies advanced in force 
across the fords of the southern 
Bellaco, the Paraguayan advanced- 
guard falling back before them, 
and established themselves on the 
firm ground in front of the palm- 
forest which lies between the two 
Bellacos. The hostile armies were 
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thus face to face on the northern 
and southern banks of the north 
Bellaco. The Allied force consisted 
of about 45,000 men, with 150 guns, 
and occupied a front of about three 
miles. The army of Lopez num- 
bered about 25,000 men, with 100 
guns. 

The Allies designed to attack 
on the 25th May, and had Lopez 
awaited their assault in his strong 
position, he would probably have 
inflicted upon them a severe loss 
and a heavy defeat. This, how- 
ever, he did not do, but rashly 
anticipated them by attacking him- 
self on the 24th. His army ad- 
vanced in three columns. On the 
right, General Barrios with 8000 in- 
fantry and 1000 horse, moved along 
the edge of the “‘carrizal” till he 
reached a dense mass of wood and 
jungle close to the Laguna Piris, 
from whence he issued against the 
hostile left. In the centre, General 
Diaz crossed the fords with 5000 
infantry and 4 guns, and advanced 
over the open ground to assail their 
centre. On the left, General Res- 
quin with 2000 infantry and 7000 
cavalry, after passing the fords in 
his front, endeavoured to outflank 
their right and sweep their rear 
with his horse. The battle began 
along the whole line about 11 
o'clock. The Allies happened to 
be under arms for a reconnaissance, 
so that they were not taken un- 
awares. On the Paraguayan right 
the struggle was for long doubtful. 
Issuing from the woods, Barrios 
three times drove back the Allied 
left to the edge of the southern 
Bellaco, using his cavalry with 
great effect against the retreating 
Brazilians; but three times he was 
in turn forced back to the woods 
from whence he came. In the cen- 
tre Diaz had a heavy task: the in- 
stant his men quitted their lines 
they became exposed to the full 
sweep of the Allied artillery and 
rifles, whilst his own guns could 
not open, and his infantry had only 
flint-luck muskets, The ford by 
which his column passed was soon 
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choked with dead, and his loss when 
traversing the open plain was fright- 
ful. Some of his battalions fell 
into disorder, and he could make 
no impression on the Allied line 
before him. On the left, Resquin, 
with his heavy mass of cavalry 
issuing from the passes, and throw- 
ing himself with vigour on the 
Allied flank, gained at first a great 
success. He utterly routed the 
Correntino cavalry which covered 
their right, and threw the first line 
of his victorious horsemen on their 
artillery, capturing 20 guns. But 
the Argentine reserve now came 
into action and retook the guns 
with a fearful destruction of the 
horsemen, who fought to the last. 
Resquin’s infantry at this moment 
arrived, but were hurled in vain 
against the solid ranks of the Ar- 
gentines. He next endeavoured to 
sweep along their rear with his 
cavalry reserve, but the Argentines 
formed a new front in that direc- 
tion and repulsed the charge. A 
portion of one regiment alone 
breaking through, rode along the 
whole Allied rear until it reached 
the woods from which Barrios had 
issued in the morning. The re- 
pulse of the Paraguayan attack was 
now complete, and by 4 o’clock 
their whole army had retired in dis- 
order across the fords of the north- 
ern Bellaco within their fortified lines, 

This was a most disastrous defeat 
for Lopez. 6000 Paraguayan dead 
were left on the field; 7000 severe- 
ly wounded were taken into the 
hospitals. Their army was utterly 
scattered, broken and demoralised, 
and had the Allies advanced the 
next day, they might with ease have 
finished the war at a stroke. But 
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they themselves had snffered severe. 
ly. They had lost 8000 killed and 
wounded. They were ignorant of 
the completeness of their own vic. 
tory, and they had acquired a per. 
fect knowledge of the desperate 
courage of the Paraguayans, who 
invariably refused quarter, and even 
when wounded fought on to the 
de&th. They took 5 colours, 4 
guns, and 5000 muskets. It was 
several days before the 12,000 Para- 
guayans, who alone repassed the 
fords, were reorganised and col- 
lected behind their lines,* 

Both armies now suspended offen- 
sive operations, and busied them- 
selves with intrenching the posi- 
tions which they respectively occu- 
pied on the opposite sides of the 
Bellaco, The Paraguayans brought 
down heavy artillery from Humaita 
and Asuncion and mounted them 
on their lines. The Allies placed 
their rifled guns on theirs, and both 
parties frequently fired on each 
other without either suffering any 
serious damage. Meanwhile, sick- 
ness broke out severely in the Allied 
ranks, so that by the beginning of 
July they were reduced to 30,000 
effective men, and were in urgent 
want of reinforcements. These, 
however, were close at hand. When 
they crossed at. Paso la Patria, 
Baron Porto Alegre was ordered to 
advance from the Brazilian pro- 
vince of the Rio Grande to the 
Candelaria on the upper waters of 
the Parana, to pass there, and to 
make his way into the heart of 
Paraguay in rear of Lopez’s army. 
He had 14,000 men and 50 guns, 
and brought with him 12,000 horses 
to remount the Brazilian cavalry. 
On arriving on the Parana, where 





* The causes of the defeat of the Paraguayans were, first, their inferior numbers 
—25,000 against 45,000; secondly, their faulty plan of attack, which, instead of 
aiming at concentrating a superior force on one point, and merely simulating an 
attack on the rest of their line, was designed to turn both flanks of the Allies 
simultaneously, and also to break their centre; and lastly, their wretchedly 


inferior equipment, 


Nearly all their guts were old smooth-bores, which being 


in rear could not open for fear of killing their own men, while those of their 
opponents were rifled and had full scope; and their infantry had nothing but 
ancient flint-locks to oppose to the percussion rifles of their antagonists. 
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he was opposed by only 8000 Para- 
guayans with 12 guns, he changed 
his plan and marched down the left 
pank of that stream to Paso la 
Patria to join the main army. His 
leading column reached the Allied 
camp on the 12th, July, the re- 
mainder a few days afterwards. 
Lopez’s army was now reinforced 
to 20,000 men, and he was desirous 
of inducing the Allies to attack him 
ian his lines. Finding that they 
would not do this, he endeavoured 
to force them to it by undertak- 
ing approaches against their camp. 
On the 10th and 1ith July sharp 
skirmishes took place between 
strong parties of his men, pushed 
over the central fords, and the Ar- 
gentines, causing a loss of 400 or 
500 to each side. But on .the 
14th a more serious enterprise was 
entered on. This was to run a 
trench through the thick wood in 
advance of the extreme right of 
the Paraguayan line, which Barrios 
had occupied on the battle of the 
24th May, obliquely to the front so 
as to threaten the left of the Allies 
and menace their communications, 
which ran in rear of that flank. On 
the morning of the 16th the 
Brazilians attacked this half-finished 
trench, carried it, and fought for 
sixteen hours with the Paraguayans 
in the wood behind. On the 18th 
the Allies massed a large force on 
this point, and pushing through the 
wood, endeavoured to storm an 
inner intrenchment at the énd of 
a clearing which covered, and the 
loss of which would have seriously 
compromised, Lopez’s right. The 
struggle was desperate, and the loss 
on both sides severe. The Allies 
at one time won the work by a 
desperate charge, but were driven 
out by a counter-attack of 200 dis- 
mounted dragoons armed with their 
sabres. On the evening of the 
18th the fighting ceased, the 
Paraguayans retaining the inner 
work, but having lost their ad- 
vanced position and outer trench 
in the wood. The loss on both 
sides was heavy. On that of the 
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Allies, 5000 killed and wounded— 
on that of the Paraguayans, 2500. 
After this action the Allies 
strengthened their works, and con- 
structed some new batteries and 
redoubts covering their left and 
centre. The Paraguayans also con- 
tinued their lines further to their 
own right, in rear of the wood 
which had been the scene of such 
a severe struggle, till it reached a 
deep and impenetrable portion of 
the “carrizal.” Considering the 
position of Lopez unassailable in 
front, the Allies now undertook 
a series of operations to - turn 
his right flank and get into 
his rear by seizing the battery of 
Curupaty, below Humaita, on the 
Paraguay. This work lay directly 
to the right rear of his position. 
Ourupaty mounted twenty-five guns 
—three of them 8-inch; and as it 
was liable to be taken in flank by 
a force landed lower down the 
stream, a trench had been cut ata 
point called Ouruzti, 8000 yards 
below it, from a lake on the left to 
the river on the right, so as to stop 
any force which might be landed 
in that direction. This trench was 
armed with thirteen guns (one an 
8-inch and two 82-pounders), ‘and 
garrisoned by 2500 men. A com- 
bined naval and military force was 
now directed against this position. 
The whole Brazilian flotilla, includ- 
ing their four ironclads, steamed 
up and opened a bombardment on 
Curuzi on the ist of September ; 
and on the 2d, 14,000 Brazilians 
from the main army, under Baron 
Porto Alegre, disembarked lower 
down the stream, and marched up 
to within range of the battery. 
The fleet all this time continued 
to bombard furiously; but one of 
the ironclads—the Rio Janeiro, of 
six guns—having had her 4-inch 
plates twice perforated by 68-pound 
shot, had her bottom blown in by 
a torpedo, and went down. An- 
other of the steamers had her 
boilers shot through, and the 
squadron suffered considerably from 
the three heavy guns of the bat- 
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tery, withont inflicting any serious 
damage on it in return. On the 
8d, the bombardment still con- 
tinuing, Porto Alegre stormed. 
His columns suffered terribly from 
the fire of the trench as they 
eame up in front; but they got 
round its left flank by wading 
through four feet of water in the 
lake, and then rolled the defenders 
up from left to right. The Para- 
guayans left 700 dead on the field. 
The Brazilians had. nearly 2000 
killed and wounded. Had they 
pressed on at once they could with 
ease have taken Curupaty that day, 
and secured a position completely 
turning Lopez’s line of defence. 
But they did not move beyond the 
captured work. 

This gave the Paraguayans time 
to run a trench from the left flank 
of the battery at Curupaty, along a 
steep bank which stretches behind 
some swamps from the river-bank, 
to a deep lagoon called the Laguna 
Lopez. This trench was 2000 
yards long; and as it could not 
be turned on either flank, and was 
mounted with 49 guns— 13, in- 
eluding four 8-inch ones, playing on 
the river, and the remainder, in- 
cluding two 8-inch ones, on the land 
front—it was a most formidable 
work to attack. It was finished 
by the 21st September ; ard, strange 
to say, the Allies made no attempt 
to storm it when in process of con- 
struction. 

But no sooner was it fully com- 
pleted and armed than they attack- 
ed in earnest. On the morning of 
the 22d, their whole flotilla, in- 
cluding now eight Brazilian iron- 
clads, steamed up, and closing with 
the battery, engaged it heavily. 
Two of the ironclads, running past 
it, anchored in its rear; but owing 
to the cliff (about eight or nine 
yards above the water) on which it 
was built, did little damage. At 
noon the land forces, who had been 
reinforced by two Argentine divi- 
sions, advanced in four columns to 
the attack. From the moment they 
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left their camp they were exposed to 
the sweep of the guns. ' 


“When they came to close quarters, 
notwithstanding the gallant manner in 
which they advanced, the Allies were 
thrown into disorder by the terrible arti]. 
lery fire from the Paraguayan trenches, 
which was crossed upon them from all 
sides—the enormous canisters of the 8- 
inch guns doing terrible execution at a 
distance of two or three hundred yards, 
Some of the Argentine commanding 
officers, on horseback, got quite to the 
edge of the trench, where they were 
animating their soldiers, but almost all 
of them were killed. The column which 
attacked the right had the best rnad, 
but if was subject the whole way to 
enfilade fire, and when near the trench 
had the concentrated fire from many 
guns upon it. The columns of the cen- 
tre and left were detained a long time 
on the road, by the many almost im- 
passable marshes they had to cross, 
The Allies sent two battalions into the 
Chaco” (on the other side of the river) 
“opposite the battery to enfilade the 
trenches. They kept up a good fire of 
musketry as soon as they got into range; 
but only killed or wounded a few ariil- 
lerymen, as the Paraguayan infantry 
sat down behind the parapet till the 
Allies came within range of their poor 
old flint muskets, when they got up and 
opened fire. When Mitre, who was 
standing on the ex-Paraguayan trench 
at Curuzi, saw that the attack was 
hopeless, he ordered a retreat, immense 
numbers being left on the field.”—P. 
178-80. 


In this terrible action the loss 
was most severe. The Allies lost 
nearly 9000 men killed and wound- 
ed, though they only owned to 4000. 
The fleet lost few men, the ironclads 
only having come to close action, 
but they had many armonur-plates 
broken and boits shot out. “The 
losses of the Paraguayans were in- 
credibly sma)l—only fifty-four kill- . 
ed and wounded, the greater num- 
ber being struck by the riflemen in 
the Chaco.” The Brazilian fleet 
fired 5000 shells; the Paraguayan 
artillery, 7000 rounds. 

The Argentines, after this dread- 
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ful defeat, were re-embarked and 
taken back to the main army at 
‘Paso Gomez, and for ten months 
to come a complete paralysis came 
over the operations on both sides. 
The Allies felt themselves unable to 
carry the lines in their front, and 
had not sufficient numbers and re- 
liance on themselves to attempt to 
turn them. Lopez had too few men 
to risk the certain loss of an attack 
on his part. Thus, till July 1867, 
both sides avoided anything like 
a serious action, and both armies 
spent the time in organising and 
recruiting their forces and strength- 
ening their defensive works. The 
fleet alone 


“Daily bombarded Curupaty for 
eighteen months, thinking nothing of 
throwing 2000 shells before breakfast, 
and their official reports often showed 
4000 a-day. Curuzii was also armed 
with a battery of Whitworth’s 32- 
pounders and 12-pounders, and a battery 
of Lahitte’s 382-pounders, which vo- 
mited their fire continually on the 
devoted Curupaty. All the fire was so 
badly directed that hardly any damage 
was done. Certainly not a hundred 
men altogether were killed and wounded 
by the fire of the fleet during this time. 
The Brazilians had all their fuses cut to 
a certain length, which, as the fuses 
were very bad at first, did not cause 
the shells to burst at equal ranges. 
About a quarter of their shells broke in 
the gun at the moment it was fired, 
being bad castings, and also being, by 
Whitworth’s system, subjected to a 
very severe strain; about a quarter did 
not burst at all, and the remainder ex- 
ploded at all sorts of distances.” —P.184. 


The Allies strengthened their po- 
sition facing north in front of the 
Paso Gomez with double lines of 
strong trenches, and threw up an 
earthwork as a citadel. Cholera in- 
flicted heavy ravages on their ranks 
during 1867. In May of that year 
& great inundation flooded their 
camp at Ouruzi, and led to the 
corps there being brought round to 
the main army. The Paraguayans 
likewise strengthened their lines 
facing south, along the opposite 
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side of the Bellaco, and mounted 
them with heavy guns, which they 
took much trouble to cast; and 
when they had finished the whole 
line eastwards along the Bellaco as 
far as a ford called the Paso Vai, 
they commenced a new line facing 
eastwards, thrown back at a right 
angle from the old one at that 
point, and extending to the fortress 
of Humaita, thus completely en- 
closing their army in an intrenched 
camp. 

As the Allies had mounted many 
Whitworth 82-pounder guns and 
mortars along their lines, they 
almost daily fired on the Para- 
guayan camp, who replied in kind. 
Thus much information was prac- 
tically acquired as to the different 
effect of rifle and smooth-bore ord- 
nance in war, which is thus summed 
up by Colonel Thompson :— 


“For precision and range, Whit- 
worth’s guns are splendid, but they re- 
quire good gunners. When a Whitworth 
shell bursts in its flight, all the splinters 
drive ahead, making a very small angle 
with the original trajeetory. For firing 
at men behind parapets, therefore, they 
are not so advantageous as the old smooth- 
bore spherical shells, which spread very 
much when they explode. If the rifled 
shells with time-fuses struck the ground 
before exploding, they would hardly 
ever burst, as the fuse became choked 
with earth and the fire extinguished. 
One great disadvantage of using rifled 
shot is, that at all long ranges, when 
they strike the ground, they ricochet so 
high in the air as to lose all chance of 
doing any damage after the first graze. 
The Whitworth bolts appeared to have 
far greater penetrating power in any hard 
substance, but less than a smooth-bore in 
a yielding substance like sand. The 
Brazilians hardly used percussion fuses 
at all. Had they done so they would 
have caused some execution with their 
continual bombardment. As it was, 
the Paraguayan earthworks received 
only slight injuries, which could be 
repaired in a very short time.”"—P. 
196. ‘The bombardments all round 
were a source of pleasure to everybody. 
The Allies liked the noise, and thought 
they were doing immense execution. 
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The Paraguayan soldiers liked them, as 
they got a mugful of Indian-corn for 
every shell or heap of splinters they 
collected. Lopez liked them, as he got 
large supplies of different kinds of shot 
and shell, and quantities of iron, which 
was sent to Asuncion and cast into 
shot.”—P. 205. 


In May of this year, a Brazilian 
column 5000 strong, which had 
reached the northern province of 
Matto Grosso, but had not attempt- 
ed to retake any of the towns on 
the river held by the Paraguayans, 
invaded North Paraguay, which it 
believed to be destitute of defend- 
ers. But a small force, principally 
of cavalry, having been detached 
by Lopez to meet them, they were 
surrounded when marching in the 
woods, their communications cut, 
and their supplies captured, so that 
the majority perished miserably, 
victims to cholera and want, while 
the small remnant were put to the 
eword, 

In July, General Osorio came up 
from Rio Grande, with a Brazilian 
corps 12,000 strong; and other re- 
inforcements to-a large extent hav- 
ing been received, the Allies pre- 
pared to enter upon that series of 
strategic movements which led to 
the expulsion of Lopez from his 
lines. 

To understand their plan we 
must for a moment consider the 
Paraguayan position. Their in- 
trenched camp, resting on the for- 
tress of Humaita, formed an irreg- 
ular quadrilateral. The west and 
north sides were bounded by the 
river Paraguay, which there makes 
a bend at right angles. The south 
side (some ten miles in extent, 
and very irregular) was formed by 
the series of works which ran from 
the battery of Curupaty, on the 
Paraguay, behind the lagoons 
of Lopez and Chichi, and the 
Estero Bellaco to Paso Vai on the 
latter estuary. The east side (about 
six miles long) was formed by the 
new line of works, which, turning 
backwards at a right angle from 
the Estero Bellaco at Paso Vai, ran 


across to Humaita on the Para. 
guay. The land line of commn- 


nication of Lopez with Asuncion : 


his capital, lay up the left bank of 
the Paraguay; but as impenetrable 
marshes extended to a considerable 
distance inland from the river-side, 
it had to make a long detour to 
avoid them, so that it ran not north 
but north-east out of Humaita. His 
line of communication by water (and 
this was his main line) lay up the 
course of the Paraguay. The Allies 
at present occupied fortified lines 
opposite the southern face of the 
Paraguayan quadrilateral, covering 
their line of communication over the 
Parana at Paso la Patria. Expe- 
rience had shown them they could 
not hope to force the works in their 
front. 

Such being the position, they de- 
termined to undertake an offensive 
movement on the following plan:— 
Their army, marching to its right up 
the Parana, to a point beyond the 
southern face of the Paraguayan 
quadrilateral, was then to cross the 
Estero Bellaco, and take up, and 
fortify on its bank, a position in 
front of its east face. From this 
point they were gradually to extend 
their posts to their own right, until 
they first cut the road leading from 
Humaita to Asuncion, and finally, 
by a long circuit to the north of the 
marshes, reached the upper waters 
of the Paraguay, at a place called 
Tayi, above Humaita. So far the 
land army. But as experience had 
shown that the ironclad squad- 
ron, though unable to silence, was 
quite able to pass, the Paraguayan 
river batteries, it was determined 
that they were to run in suc- 
cession those of Ourupaty and Hu- 
maita, and, securing the command 
of the river above Humaita, enter 
into communication with the right 
of their army there. When the 
ironclads and the Jand forces joined 
on the upper waters of the Para- 
guay, Lopez would have lost both 
his lines of supply and retreat, and 
must either remain shut up in his 
lines to starve,-or cut his way out. 
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This plan, in its general design, was 
not unlike that formed by Grant to 
dislodge Lee from his position de- 
fending Richmond. Its great danger 
jn execution lay in the large extent 
of ground over which the movement, 
to the right must extend the Allied 
land forces. For, as their only se- 
cure line of communication lay over 
the Parana at Paso la Patria, in rear 
of their left, they required to retain 
their present intrenched camp there 
to cover it, and yet had to prolong 
their posts to the Paraguay above 
Humaita, so as to enclose the two 
land fronts of the quadrilateral. 
On the other hand, the impenetrable 
nature of great part of the ground 
over this wide space secured them 
from counter-attack except at cer- 
tain known points, and was there- 
fore in their favour. 

On the 22d July 1867 this series 
of operations began. On that day 
the Allied main army under the 
Marquis of Caxias, 30,500 strong, 
began its march up the course of 
the Parana to its right. 13,000 
men under Porto Alegre were left 
to hold the fortified camp opposite 
Paso Gomez. Caxias marched a 
considerable way up the Parana 
and then crossed the Estero Bellaco 
at the Paso or ford of Frete, from 
whence he moved back along its 
northern shore to Tuyucué, opposite 
the eastern face of the Paraguayan 
quadrilateral, where it was deter- 
mined that their camp should be 
established just out of range of 
Lopez’s guns. This point was 
reached on the 29th. The Allies 
set to work with diligence to 
intrench their position and _ to 
establish batteries of Whitworth 
guns bearing on the hostile lines. 
Mitre, the President of the Argen- 
tine Confederation, at this time ar- 
rived, and took the supreme com- 
mand of the whole Allied force. 
As soon as the works of the camp 
were advanced, Mitre began to ex- 
tend his posts to his right, amd 
very shortly established a strong 
guard at San Solano, a government 
farm within a league of the main 


road leading from Humaita to 
Asuncion. On the 15th August 
the ironclad squadron made its 
first upward move, running on that 
day, without any serious loss, past 
the batteries at Curupaty. Had it 
pushed straight on it might with 
ease have passed Humaita the same 
day, for nearly all the heavy guns 
there had been moved down to 
Curupaty. But it contented itself 
with taking up a position just below 
that fortress from whence it could 
fire on it. Here it remained for 
some months, and a line of com- 
munication was established by land 
across the Chaco, or desert, down 
the right bank of the river, with 
the wooden squadron below Curu- 
paty, by which it was supplied. 
The Paraguayans hastened to bring 
their heavy guns up from Curupaty 
to Humaita, where they remounted 
them, and where they strengthened 
the works, to endeavour to prevent 
the further progress of the iron- 
clads. Fearing that he would soon 
lose his land communication with 
Asuncion, Lopez made a path from 
Timbo, three miles above Humaita, 
through the Chaco, to Monte Lin- 
do, 54 miles higher up the Para- 


guay. 
As the Allies drew their supplies 
from Porto Alegre’s camp opposite 
the Paso Gomez—from whence 
they came under convoy every 
second day, along the southern 
shore of the Estero Bellaco till they 
reached a ford opposite their main 
body — Lopez made frequent expe- 
ditions across the Bellaco to annoy 
and intercept their convoys, but 
without any very remarkable suc- 
cess. In one of these skirmishes 


“The Brazilian cavalry, which was 
splendidly mounted, charged in column 
a Paraguayan regiment, whose miser- 
able haggard horses could hardly move, 
and which in line awaited the attack. 
The Brazilians came on bravely till 
within 150 yards of the Paraguayans, 
when they made their horses canter to 
meet them, thus causing the Brazilians 
to turn tail in a most disgraceful man- 
ner and gallop away.”——P. 223. 
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Frequent cavalry skirmishes also 
took place on the Allied right to- 
wards San Solano, in front of the 
east face of the quadrilateral. In 
these, sometimes one party, some- 
times the other, had the advantage. 
In one the Paraguayans disabled 
500 Allied horsemen, losing them- 
selves 300. In another the Bra- 
zilian cavalry, 5000 strong, drew 
that of the Paraguayans, not above 
1000, into an ambuscade, out of 
which they had to cut their way in 
a running fight of three miles, and 
with a loss of above 600 men. 

Meanwhile the progress of the 
Allies round the Paraguayan left 
steadily continued. The outposts 
from their right got possession of 
the highroad to Asuncion, and 
began to feel their way round the 
outer side of the great marshes 
which lay beyond it, towards the 
decisive point of Tayi, on the up- 
per Paraguay. In the course of 
this movement they became ac- 
quainted with an intrenched post 
at a place called Obella, defending 
the only entrance into the interior 
of the marshes, through which 
Lopez used to introduce cattle for 
the use of his army. On the 28th 
October the trench covering this 
point was carried by 5000 Brazil- 
ians under Mena Barreto; who, 
afrer this success, pushed on his 
advanced parties right round the 
marsh to Tayi. Being there 
fired upon by some Paraguayan 
steamers, they fell back on the 
main body. When Lopez heard of 
their appearance in this direction, 
he sent 400 men in steamers to 
throw up a redoubt at the point. 
But on the 2d November, before 
they had time to complete the work, 
Mena Barreto came up with his 
main body, and, attacking with 
vigour, overpowered them—estab- 
lished his artillery on the river-bank 
—sank two out of three Paraguayan 
steamers who attacked him — and 
intrenched himself in the impor- 
tant point he had gained. The 
Brazilians threw up strong works 
bearing on the river, which they 
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armed with 14 guns, and garrisoned 
with 6000 men; while they ocen: 
pied the intermediate post of San 
Solano, commanding the highroad 
to Asuncion, with 10,000 men. The 


‘army had thus done its work, and, 


by extending to its right, had cut 
the main Paraguayan land-line of 
communication with the interior, 
and established itself solidly on the 
river-line at Tayi, 15 miles above 
Homaita. 

When Lopez heard of this, he 
endeavoured to interrupt their pro- 
gress by a vigorous counter-stroke 
aimed at their line of communica- 
tions. For this purpose he deter- 
mined to attack, with his whole 
disposable force, the intrenched 
camp commanded by Porto Alegre, 
opposite his-southern front, at the 
Paso Gomez. The capture of this 
would not only cut the Allied line 
of communications, but would give 
him possession of large magazines 
both of food and ammunition, and 
of some Whitworth guns— which 
he was particularly anxious to se- 
cure. He did. not intend to hold 
the place, but merely to take and 
destroy it. He collected 8000 men 
for the purpose, and massed them, 
the night before, as close as pos- 
sible to the enemy’s lines. The 
whole were to cross the Bellaco by 
the fords of Yataity Oora at the first 
break of day, and rush on the Allied 
camp—the cavalry against the re- 
doubts held by the Brazilians on 
the right, the infantry against the 
trenclies covering the camp in front. 
A fatal order was issued, that when 
the soldiers had entered the ene- 
my’s camp they were to pick up and 
carry off whatever they could. At 
break of day on the 8d of Novem- 
ber, 


‘‘The Paraguayans marched on in 
double-quick step silently, finding the 
enemy asleep. Just as they reached 
the first line of trenches two guns were 
aed and a few musketry-shots, but the 

g immediately ceased. The infantry 
swept all before it, setting fire, as it went 
along, to everything, burning the whole 
camp and blowing up many powder- 
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magazines. The second line of trenches 
was taken with equal facility, After 
taking these the Paraguayans disbanded, 
as Lopez had ordered, and betook them- 
selves to sacking, pillaging, and burning, 
Porto Alegre himself behaved bravely, 
but his army did not. He assembled 
some troops to defend the citadel, which 
was now easy, as the Paraguayans had 
all disbanded, and from thence poured 
in fire upon them, killing and wounding 
many. The Paraguayans sacked the 
whole of the camp as far as the southern 
Bellaco, in the rear of the citadel, drink- 
ing, and eating handfuls of sugar. At 
last the Brazilians and Argentines came 
out of the citadel and butchered many 
of the Paraguayans—those who could do 
so making off with their booty. The 
Paraguayan cavalry behaved much bet- 
ter. They arrived at the trenches of the 
redoubts almost without being heard, 
turning the garrison out in their shirts, 
They jumped off their horses, and, sword 
in hand, scaled the trenches. They 
stormed the three redoubts and set fire 
to the barracks. Heavy reinforcements 
of Allied horse, despatched from the 
camp of the main army at Tuyucué on 
the first alarm, came up and engaged the 
Paraguayan cavalry at the moment they 
had finished with the redoubts. The lat- 
ter fought bravely, charging repeatedly 
through the enemy. The fighting at this 
point, hand to hand, lasted more than an 
hour, after which the Paraguayans re- 
tired, all the fighting being over by nine 
o'clock.” —P. 231-33. 


The Paraguayans captured and 
brought back to their own lines 14 
guns of different calibres, including 
one Whitworth 32-pounder. They 
left 1200 killed and wounded on 
the field, and brought back as many 
more wounded. The Allies lost 
1700 in all. 

As Lopez found, after this severe 
check at Paso Gomez, that the 
Allies were not intimidated by his 
counter-attacks, or thereby induced 
to contract their position, but still 
continued to hold their advanced 
line round to Tayi, he determined 
to withdraw his troops into a small- 
er compass, and to strengthen Hu- 
maita. For this purpose he took 
advantage of an inner line of 
heights called the Heights of 


Paso Pacu, which ran from the 
Laguna Lopez on the right to a 
point in the middle of the eastern 
face of the quadrilateral on the 
left. Along these Colonel Thomp- 
son planned and ran a new line 
of trench. ‘It was parallel to, 
but a good way in rear of, the 
original southern face on the Bel- 
laco, and joined the old _ trench 
at Espinello. A strong advanced 
redoubt was made at the angle 
where the old trench left the 
Bellaco, but the remainder of it 
was dismantled, and the guns (150 
pieces) withdrawn—the heavy ones 
to Humaita, the light ones to the 
new Paso Pucu trench in rear, or 
to reinforce those along the part 
of the old line still retained from 
Espinello back to Humaita. 

It may seem astonishing to the 
reader that Lopez was still able to 
remain at Humaita after the Allied 
army had reached Tayi on the 
Paraguay directly in his rear. But 
this was owing (1) to the supine- 
ness of their ironclad squadron, who 
made no attempt to run past Ha- 
maita and occupy the course of the 
river above the town; and (2) to 
the new land-line which he had 
opened from Timbo across the Gran 
Chaco up the opposite banks of the 
Paraguay to Monte Lindo above 
Tayi. To secure Timbo, a battery 
for 30 field-guns was constructed, 
and a strong garrison thrown in. 
This was a point of great import- 
ance, as it was only three miles 
above Humaita, and was the near- 
est landing-place to which the new 
road could be brought. 

The ironclad flotilla assigned as 
a reason for their inaction that 
they could not run the batteries 
of Humaita without the aid of a 
number of monitors now building 
in Brazil. As these were not com- 
leted, armed, and sent round until 

ebruary 1868, another pause of 
four months ensued. The ironclads 
amused themselves by firing at long 
range at Humaita, and succeeded 
in sinking a chain supported on 
canoes which Lopez had flung 
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across the river there. From the 
result of these operations it fell out 
that, while the force of Lopez 
dwindled down to some _ 15,000 
men, that of the Allies rose before 
the end of January, 1868, and in 
spite of great sickness, to 50,000 
fit for action. Lopez, foresecing 
that the ironclads would soon force 
the Humaita batteries, sent Mr. 
Thompson to Timbo to erect a bat- 
tery for heavy guns to sweep the 
river, and six 8-inch and eight 
82-pounders were at once put in 
position. 

On the 18th February three of 
the new monitors arrived from Rio 
Janeiro. They were twin screws, 
plated with 4-inch armour, with a 
hull standing only one foot out of 
the water, farnished with one re- 
volving turret covered with 6-inch 
plates, and mounting a single Whit- 
worth gun. And now the decisive 
battle of the war wasat band. The 
ironclads were to force the batter- 
ies of Humaita and Timbo, and, 
securing the upper waters of the 


Paraguay, give their hand to the 
land army at Tayi, and shut up 


Lopez in his quadrilateral. The 
river batteries of Humaita mounted 
one 150-pounder, one 130-pounder, 
twelve 8-inch guns, and six 32- 
pounders. , 


‘‘On February 18, 1868, at half-past 
three in the morning, the ironclad 
squadron began to bombard furiously, 
so did the wooden squadron at Curuzi, 
and one or two gunboats went into the 
Laguna Piris, and bombarded thence. 
Tuyucué bombarded Espinello as hard as 
it could, and then sent several battalions 
to fire their rifles fast towards Espinello. 
These were all diversions to the passage 
of Humaita. The large ironclads Bahia, 
Barroso, and Tamandaré, each with a 
monitor lashed to her port side, steamed 
up past the batteries of Humaita. The 
three monitors were the Alagoas, Para, 
and Rio Grande. The Alagoas after 
passing the batteries was cast loose by 
her consort, and having got into a very 
rapid part of the current, was carried 
down again some way, and had to steam 
back. She was out of range of the guns 
of Humaita by daybreak. The fire of 
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Humaita was well sustained and true, 
but the balls flew in pieces on the plates 
of the ironclads, After passing Humaj. 
ta they went straight on, and ran past 
the battery of Timbo to Tayi. The bat- 
tery at Timbo being lower than that at 
Humaita, the ironclads suffered almost 
more from it than from Humaita. The 
Alagoas, Tamandaré, and Para were the 
most damaged, the first receiving 189 
shots, and the second 120. Their dam. 
ages consisted chiefly in the plates being 
dented and bent, and the bolts started, 
—P. 247. 


This same day, when the iron- 
clads were forcing the batteries, an 
instance occurred showing how 
much loss a want of topographical 
knowledge may cause in war. Lo- 
pez, with a view of mystifying his 
opponents, had constructed a re- 
doubt at Cierva, some 3500 yards 
to the north of Humaita, on the 
edge of the great marshes, and close 
to the river, which be had armed 
with 9 guns, and _ garrisoned 
with 500 men. The position was 
of no use to him, but the Allies 
imagined that it must either, like 
Obella, cover an important entrance 
into the marshes, or at least secure 
the communication with another 
post the Paraguayans held higher 
up. it did neither; but, under 
this false impression, they at- 
tacked it with 8000 men; 2000 of 
whom were armed with needle- 
guns. 


‘* At daybreak Caxias sent his first at- 
tack armed with needle-guns. These 
did not do much execution, as the Para- 
guayans were behind parapets, and 
poured into the Brazilian columns such 
a fire of grape and canister at close quar- 
ters, that the needle-gun men, the hope 
of the Brazilian army, were thrown back 
and completely disbanded. Another 
column was immediately sent forward, 
and that, as well as a third and a 
fourth, had ro better luck than the 
first. While the fourth was retreat- 
ing, a Paraguayan in the _ redoubt 
was heard to call out to his oificer that 
the artillery ammunition was all fin- 
ished. This encouraged the Brazilians 
to reorganise and return to the attack. 
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While they were doing this, the Para- 
guayans retreated on board two steam- 
ers close at hand, who, after exchanging 
shots for some time with the Brazilians, 
went down to Humaita and discharged 
the troops there. The Brazilians lost 
1200 killed and wounded, the Paraguay- 
ans 150 men and their nine guns, The 
defence was heroic, for the Brazilians 
came right up to the counterscarp, and 
many fell into the ditch.”—P. 250, 251. 


When the batteries at Humaita 
and Timbo were forced, Lopez tele- 
graphed to Asuncion, the capital, 
ordering it to be evacuated by 
the inhabitants within twenty- 
four hours, the troops only to 
remain, and tle seat of govern- 
ment to be removed to Luqui, a 
village on the railway nine miles 
inland. These orders were punc- 
tually obeyed. Three of.the Bra- 
zilian ironclads from Tayi proceed- 
ed up the stream towards Asun- 
cion, which they came in sight 
of, and into which they threw 
shells on the 22d February; but 
finding it occupied by troops, and 
being fired at by a wooden steamer 
in return, they desisted and returned 
to Tayi. 

The state of affairs on the river 
was now very peculiar. The Al- 
lied wooden flotilla was all below 
Curupaty, the batteries of which 
they could neither pass nor silence. 
Seven ironclads held the river above 
Curupaty and below Humaita. From 
Humaita to Timbo the river re- 
mained in the power of the Para- 
guayans. Above Timbo and up 
to Tayi it was held by the six 
ironclads who had forced the bat- 
teries. The fleet at Tayi had no 
river communication with its com- 
rades below Humaita, and had to 
receive all its supplies overland 
through the long circuit of the Al- 
lied camps. , 

The position of Lopez was thus 
to the last degree critical. Had 
the Brazilians lett a couple of iron- 
clads between Humaita and Timbo, 
he and his army would have been 
surrounded in Humaita, for his 


new road through the Chaco ended 
at Timbo, and there was no landing- 
place between that place and Hu- 
maita. If he would withdraw his 
army and escape starvation, he had 
not, therefore, a moment to lose, for 
the Allies might at any instant run 
the batteries again, and establish 
some of their ironclads in the unoc- 
cupied space, which would close his 
only means of exit. 

He prepared, then, to withdraw 
without a moment’s delay. He 
had two steamers, and they were 
at once put in requisition to trans- 
port all the heavy and light artil- 
lery, the sick, and the stores which 
he intended to take with him up 
to Timbo. All the artillery on the 
lines was withdrawn to Humaita, 
except a few light guns left at 
Curupaty—one near the Paso de 
Gomez, and twelve on the eastern 
face of the quadrilateral opposite 
the Allied army. Before, however, 
finally passing over all his men, he 
made one more effort to recover 
the command of the river. He 
believed that if he could capture 
one ironclad, he could drive the 
Brazilians out of the stream. He 
trained a body of picked men to 
swimming and paddling in canoes. 
With twenty-four of these canoes, 
each containing twelve men, he 
attacked, on the night of the Ist 
March, the two ironclads below 
Humaita, who were doing duty as 
vanguard. 


“The canoes were connected two and 
two by a rope twenty yards long, so that 
one paddling towards each side of the 
vessel, the rope would catch across the 
bows and bring them alongside. The 
night was very dark, and they were 
only seen just as they were going along- 
side, when they jumped on board. 
Several canoes missed the ironclads and 
were carried down by the current and 
taken by the ships below. The crews 
of the ironclads at once shut themselves 
up inside, and began to fire canister 
from their turrets at the Paraguayans 
on their decks. Two more ironclads 
came up to the rescue, and poured in 
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volleys of grape and canister on the 
men on the decks of the others, causing 
terrible havoc. The Paraguayans caught 
the commander of the division of iron- 
clads and some of the crew before they 
were able to shut themselves in, and 
killed them. The Paraguayans lost 
more than 200 men, leaving 100 corpses 
on the decks of the vessels. The Bra- 
zilians lost 40. They shot many of the 
Paraguayans in the water as they were 
swimming ashore.”—P, 253, 254. 


Lopez now transported his troops 
as quickly as possible over the Para- 
guay to Timbo. He left 3000 men 
and nearly 200 guns, with stores 
of ammunition and provisions, in 
Humaita. On the 3d March he 
crossed over to Timbo. The 
soldiers, encumbered with guns, 
stores, and sick, had a most diffi- 
cult and arduous march through 
an uninhabited country, intersected 
with swamps, lagoons, and rivers, to 
Monte Lindo on the upper Para- 
guay. 

The Allies attacked the Para- 
guayan lines before Humaita on 
the 21st March. With the feeble 
numbers left there they could not 
be held. They forced an entrance 
on the southern face at Sauce, near 
the Paso Gomez, but were repulsed 
on the eastern face at Espinello. 
The next day the Paraguayans 
abandoned the whole of their old 
works, including Ourupaty, and, 
taking their guns with them, with- 
drew into Humaita. The same day 
two of the ironclads from Tayi 
forced the batteries at Timbo, and 
established themselves between 
that point and Humaita. This cut 
the communication with Lopez, and 
“Humaita was left alone with her 
commander.” 

With the evacuation of the Para- 
guayan quadrilateral around Hu- 
maita the great interest of the 
war, in a military point of view, 
ceases. Lopez had no longer a 
chance. His ultimate defeat was 
& mere matter of time, men, and 
money. His march through the 
Chaco to Monte Lindo, on the 
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Paraguay, above the point wh 
the Tebicurary falls into it, wa 
unopposed. He proceeded to cro 
his men over the Paraguay, and % 
take up a position on its left ban 
behind the Tebicurary, ® consid 
erable river which falls at righ 
angles into the main stream, am 
presents a strong but extend 
barrier against an invader comin 
from the south. Whilst he wa 
strengthening himself there, th 
Allies were engaged in the siege 
Humaita. 

That fortress had been left, ag 
already mentioned, to fight its owff 
battle. Its garrison, 3000 strong. 
was inadequate to man properly 
the works, extending over 15,008 
yards of trenches. Animal food 
also was insufficient, and could 
only be introduced in small quan# 
tities through the marshes of the 
Chaco. Even this slender resource) 
soon failed. For, though the Para# 
guayans still held Timbo, the Allies 
landed a foree in the Chaco, both 
above and below Humaita, who" 
extended themselves across until 
they met, and built a redoubt upon) 
the only strip of land between the] 
lagoons along which a path could’ 
be found to Timbo, whilst they 
placed boats on the lagoons. Thus™ 
this last line of supply was closed) > 
Lopez, anxious to reopen communi- 
cations with the place, made an-= 
other effort on the night of the’ 
9th July to capture with canoes 
two Allied ironclads which lay at 
Tayi; but the enterprise failed, 
under circumstances exactly simi- — 
lar to the previous one. By the 
middle of July provisions had be- | 
come so scarce in Humaita that it 
could be no longer held. Hearing 
this, the Allies assaulted with 12,000 ~ 
men on the 15th, but were repulsed 
with severe loss (2000 killed and 
wounded). On the night of the 
24th, the garrison, having exhaust- 
ed their last store of provisions, 
silently evacuated the place, cross- 
ing the river in canoes into the 
Chaco on the _ opposite side. 
Carrying their canoes over the in- 
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tervening marshes, they launched 
them on a lagoon which lay 
between them and the road to 
Timbo. But the Allies were not 
idle, As soon as they discovered 
the evasion, they reinforced their 
troops in the Chaco to 10,090 men, 
and introduced 60 boats into the 

cons. A series of engagements 
ensued between the Paraguayans 
endeavouring to cross and the Al- 
lies aiming to prevent them. It 
ended in about 1000 of the garrison 
getting through, when the whole of 
their canoes were destroyed, and 
the small remnant, 1200 strong, was 
forced to lay down its arms. 

When Lopez heard of the fall 
of Humaita, he fell back from his 
position on the Tebicurary in the 
direction of Asuncion to the still 
stronger one of Pikysyry. 


“The Pikysyry is the northernmost 
drain of the Lake Ypoa, from which it 
takes its rise, in the shape of a wide 
‘estero,’ which gradually lessens as it 
approaches the river Paraguay, and be- 
comes a narrow running stream where 
it-enters the woods. It falls into the 
Paraguay at Angostura, where it is 
about twenty yards wide and very deep. 
It is the boundary of the lowlands, 
which commence at the Tebicurary, 
and are all wet, with the exception of 
afew small spots. For two leagues to 
the south the ground is next to impas- 
sable, except on the highroad. Imme- 
diately to the north of it may be said 
to. commence the habitable portion of 
Paraguay, for the first hills are seen 
here, and rise from this stream. The 
position could not be flanked without 
going round through the Chaco, in 
which ease it would be taken in the 
rear, Angostura, which gave the con- 
cave side of a horse-shoe bend, was an 
admirable site for river batteries.” 


And here two strong ones, 700 yards 
apart, were established, command- 
ing the channel of the Paraguay; 
while a trench was run along the 
passable part of the Pikysyry. The 
army of Lopez behind these lines 


did 

men, 
The Allied army arrived in sight 
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not number above 10,000 
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of this formidable position on the 
23d September. Caxias, who now 
commanded, was convinced that it 
was too strong to be forced. He 
resolved to turn it by its proper 
right. For this purpose he deter- 
mined to make a road through the 
Chaco, across the base of the horse- 
shoe bend, at the apex of which An- 
gostura stood, and crossing his men 
over the river below Lopez's posi- 
tion, to march them by this road 
to the same stream above that 
position, recross the river there; 
and move on his enemy’s rear. 
By the end of November the road 
was finished, and the Brazilian 
army, 32,000 strong, ferried over 
and landed in the Chaco. The Ar- 
gentine corps was left in front of 
the lines of the Pikysyry. The 
Brazilians marched by the new road 
through the bend to the river 
above the Paraguayan lines, .where 
their ironclads which had run past 
the batteries at Angostura met 
them, and reconveyed them over 
the stream into Paraguay. When 
past, they commenced their march 
southwards against Lopez’s rear. 
On the 6th November they encoun- 
tered, at the passage of the stream 
of the Ytororo, a force of 5000 
Paraguayans with 12 guns, the 
flower of Lopez’s army. After a 
determined hand-to-hand fight for 
five hours, during which the bridge 
was taken and retaken three times, 
it was finally carried on a fourth 
assault by the Brazilians, with a 
loss of 6 guns and 1200 men to 
their opponents, while they had 
nearly 3000 hors de combat. A 
halt now took place, and it was 
not till the 11th December that the 
Brazilians, resuming their march 
southwards, again came on the 
Paraguayans, numbering 6000 men 
and 12 guns, drawn out to meet 
them on the banks of the Avay. 
Here a terrible contest, lasting for 
four hours, ensued. At last the 
passage of the river was forced, and 
the Paraguayans surrounded by the 
Brazilian cavalry. They were com- 
pletely cut up, and hardly a man 
245 
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escaped. Their guns were all 
taken. 

Fortifying the Angostura batter- 
ies slightly to the rear, and throw- 
ing a garrison into them, Lopez 
collected the remnant of his army, 
not 3000 strong, on a hill called 
Ita Yvate, in rear of his original 
left. Here the hunted deer was 
driven to bay at last. He was at- 
tacked by Caxias on the 21st, and 
lost 14 guns and more than half 
his men, but still made good his 
ground. The Argentine division 
now rejoined Caxias, coming over 
the deserted lines of the Pikysyry, 
and a series of alternate bombard- 
ments and assaults on Ita Yvate 
continued until the morning of the 
27th, when “the Allies marched 
into Lopez’s lines, the Argentines 
at the head, The few Paraguayans 
who were left made a desperate re- 
sistance, and fought individually 
against whole battalions till they 
were cut down. The artillery were 
all dismounted, and two or three 
guns had been still firing where 
they lay on the ground propped up 


by heaps of earth. Lopez started 
off alone for Cerro-Leon with one 
or two companions the moment he 
saw that the Allies were marching 


in.”—P. 306, 307. 

On the 30th December Colonel 
Thompson, the author of the work 
from which we have quoted so 
largely, surrendered the batteries 
of Angostura, on receiving certain 
proof that the army of Lopez was 
dispersed, himself a fugitive, and 
further defence, therefore, a mere 
purposeless waste of life.* 

The present state and future 
prospects of the war are thus sum- 
med up by our author :— 


‘Lopez's resources at the beginning 
of 1869 consisted of 6000 wounded men 
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in hospital in the Cordillera—a low 
range of hills, fifty miles from Asuncion 
and six from the line of railway. He 
has about twelve small field-pieces, no 
muskets, and no ammunition, and five 
small steamers in the Riacho Manduvira, 
The Brazilians have purposely allowed 
many of their prisoners to go and join 
him, as they are determined not to 
leave a Paraguayan of any age or sex 
alive; and when Lopez has got together 
as many men as it is possible for him to 
collect, they will fight him again, and 
then again give him time to get up 
another poor force,”—P. 316. 


Such is the story of the fall of 
Paraguay. Few nations ever made 
a more gallant resistance against 
overwhelming odds; and in these 
days, when material power threatens 
to carry all before it by the union 
of wealth and skill to numbers, it 
is consolatory to remark the ca- 
pacity of resistance inherent in a 
brave and determined people. The 
Paraguayans were a hardy but poor 
and isolated race. They had little 
wealth and miserable arms— no- 
thing but old honeycombed smooth- 
bore guns and wretched flint-lock 
muskets. Yet with the aid of un- 
daunted courage, strong natural 
positions, and a few hastily-thrown- 
up earthworks, they maintained a 
contest for nearly five years with 
a wealthy and powerful alliance, 
having well-drilled troops in large 
numbers, and all the appliances of 
modern science — Whitworth guns, 
rifled and breech-loading muskets, 
balloons to reconnoitre, and iron- 
clad monitors—at its command. 

We have no space to enter into 
the personal character of Lopez. 
He seems to be a cruel, selfish, suspi- 
cious, and unprincipled man, of great 
ambition and undaunted resolution, 
but with something almost resem- 
bling a want of physical courage, or at 





* It is right to mention that Mr. Thompson’s work is accompanied by some 
very well executed plans of the chief positions held during the war; and that it 
contains several profiles and plans of field-works erected by him, well deserving 
of the study of field engineers, as showing how much may be done by a clever 
officer in adapting the principles of fortification to the shifting wants of real 


service, 


This particularly applies to the plan of the left battery of Angostura. 
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least with an entire absence of any 
disposition to encounter unneces- 
sary risk. He has evidently great 
and commanding talent—no man 
deficient in this could have sustain- 
ed for so long the unequal contest 
which he did. Without science or 
instruction in war he seems to have 
had a good strategical eye for the 
choice of positions, and an invinci- 
ble tenacity in holding them; but 
in tactics he made great and fatal 
mistakes. The most wonderful 
thing about him is the hold which 
he seems to have acquired over the 
minds of the Paraguayans; for, 
in spite of his atrocious cruelty, 
they have clung to him equally in 
bad fortune as in good; as much 
when he is, as now, a guerilla lead- 
er at the head of a scanty band, 
amidst the hills and forests of 
north Paraguay, as when he was 
the all-powerful Dictator, wielding 
the whole force of the state amidst 
the rivers and swamps of the south. 
There is much in the narrative of 
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this war to arrest the attention of 
the soldier who is interested in the 
changes now being introduced into 
his art by modern science. 

It is very remarkable—l. The 
ease with which the ironclads were 
able to run past the strongest Para- 
guayan batteries without sustaining 
any serious damage. 2. The little 
effect, on the other hand, which 
the ironclads could exercise in si- 
lencing, or even damaging, good 
earthen batteries. 3. The almost 
uselessness of putting rifled cannon 
and muskets into the hands of any 
troops but those who have been 
highly disciplined and trained to 
use them. 4. The comparatively 
small effect against troops in line 
of shells discharged from rifled guns 
as compared with those thrown 
from smooth-bores, though the re- 
verse is the case when the troops 
are in column, And, 5. The as- 


tonishing way in which the effect 
of arms of precision is neutralised 
by, even slight, earthen parapets, 
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FORFEITING PARADIBE. 


Tue persistent. assertion of Eng- 
lishmen. that “ there is nothing like 
England ”—that. we, are, not only 
wiser, richer, and freer than all the 
world, but. that. we row,.ride. box, 
and shoot better, build better ships, 
and “tub” more than. the rest of 
mankind—is such a, popular belief, 
that to qualify any part of it with the 
faintest suspicion of a doubt, would 
be to reduce a man’s patriotism to 
the level. of a Fenian. In, fact, 
when not engaged in the actual 
work of life, we go about humming 
“Rule Britannia ;” and though our 
ears are 80 habituated to the strains 
that they cease to attract. attention, 
the newly-arrived stranger. has to 
confess. himself almost, addled by 
the chorus, and wonderingly asks 
how, with this perpetual din in 
our ears, we ever find time to em- 
bank the Thames or disestablish 
a Church. 

On the whole, I believe it a very 
sage philosophy, and that by its 
practice we reconcile ourselves to 
bear many things with a better 
grace ‘than the natural tendency to 
grumble which exists in our tem- 
perament might otherwise incline 
to. It is in this way that Minis- 
ters reconcile us to that extra two- 
pence of income -tax. You are 
made to believe it is such a fine 
thing to be a Briton, it is well worth 
the cost; and in the same way the 
parson exhorts you to weekly gra- 
titude for your “ creation, preserva- 
tion, and all the blessings of this 
life,” that you would be the most 
brutish of mankind if you did not 
come to see how much of these 
benefits pertained to your birth- 
place; and that your name on the 
national registry was a better title 
to universal nobility than any in- 
scription of a “Libro d’Oro,” or 
any entry in a Gotha almanac. 

‘ Lord Palmerston did a great 


deal to propagate this. wholesome. 
creed.. His. “ Civis Romanus” the- 
ory-—invented at a time of general, 
peace, and when by free-trade. in- 
stitutions we were freely admitting 
foreigners to compete with us in our 
own markets—had a considerable. 
success; and to do our travelling 
countrymen on the Continent. jus- 
tice, they were. not slow, to ayail 
themselves, of a pretension. that 
declared they had exceptional 
rights and privileges, and that, with 
the ‘ Times’ and John Bright to back. 
them, they’d like to see the con- 
founded foreigner would. dispute 
their right to carry Piccadilly 
through Europe, 

I am not quite. certain, how far 
Englishmen. generally put faith in 
their own pretensions, but 1 know 
that people abroad, partly because 
it suited their interests, partly out 
of indolence, accepted the theory, 
and John Bull was permitted to 
bully at railroad stations and thrash 
waiters, on the simple condition of 
paying fourfold for everything; and 
suffered to behave like a bull in a 
china shop, on the tacit understand- 
ing that he would always pay for 
the crockery. 

A little incident which occurred 


some years ago at the Bagni di 


Lucca, will serve to show how 
thoroughly, even in high places, 
the Civis Romanus humbug had 
attained a success. It was in the 
old days, before Italian unity—in 
that pitiable era when Tuscany 
groaned under a taxation one-tenth 
of the present, when the prisons 
were shamefully destitute of pri- 
soners, and a thoughtless, unthink- 
ing people vainly imagined that 
they were well fed and happy— 
that the reigning Prince, a ty- 
rannical Grand Duke, who never 
could be taught the names of rival 
political partisans, was walking lei- 
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surely along under the shade of the 
lime- trees, when an Englishman 
threw the contents of ‘the basin 
which he ‘had been ‘washing ‘his 
hands in, out of the window, and 
by ill-luck, over the head and 
shoulders ‘of ‘his Imperial and 
Royal Highness. Horrified at seeing 
what he had done, he rushed down 
stairs and threw himself humbly at 
the Prince’s feet, imploring pardon 
for his unintentional outrage. Re- 
cognising ‘at once in his Italian his 
nationality, the Grand Duke, ‘while 
he essayed to wipe his face, stam- 
mered out, ‘Go back, and say no- 
thing about it, or Palmerston will 
make me pay an indemnity!” 

It is a‘small event, if you like to 
call it so; but I own it is one I re- 
eur to with pride, and I trust when 
those memoirs of Lord Palmerston, 
with which the Press assure us a 
great diplomatist is occupied, shall 
see the light, that this trait may be 
deemed worthy of being repeated. 
I doubt greatly if all the injury we 
have done the Protestants of Ire- 
land, or all the displays of the Flying 
Childers at Gibraltar, will impress 
foreigners ‘as powerfully as that 
clever fiction about British power 
under which we travelled and talk- 
ed bad French for full thirty years; 
and I have often thought that it 
was to combat the influence of this 
ascendancy, and to extinguish this 
pretension, that the present Hmpe- 
ror of the French consented to abo- 
lish the passport system. English- 
men, at least, would be left without 
a stamped and accredited diploma 
of superiority, and should in future 
trust to assert themselves by their 
unlicensed ways and their irregular 
verbs. 

Meanwhile, if we are not propa- 
gating the belief in eur greatness 
abroad, we are evidently “grinding 
a good deal for home consumption.” 
For a while, indeed, we left to Court 
preachers and popular orators and 
leading newspapers the pleasant 
tusk of dilating on British bless- 
ings, Latterly, however, our tribu- 
nals have entered the field, and if 
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they but continue as they have be- 
gun, they will be very dangerous 
rivals to their predecessors in na- 
tional “blarney.” ‘Only a few 
months back, a Baronet, who was 
condemned to imprisonment for big- 
amy, was respited, after a brief con- 
finement, on his promising to leave 
the country; and ‘within the last 
few days I read of a bank clerk, 
who embezzled £15,000, being dis- 
charged from prosecution, on the 
same pledge being eee that he 
would “go abroad.” It is ‘true the 
chief magistrate said that to send 
the case before a jury would in- 
evitably result in @ conviction, and 
that such a consequence might 
naturally be prejudicial to the 
prospects of @ very promising young 
gentleman, who, as his prosecutor 
remarked, had displayed traits of 
commercial astuteness and ability 
in his frauds that, had they been 
only exercised in a legitimate di- 
réction, must have speedily made 
him a partner in “the house.” 
“Under the circumstances, thére- 
fore,” said the Lord Mayor—and 
I do like the words—they smack 
of Guildhali—there is a savour of 
turtle about the delicious vague- 
ness,—“under the circumstances, 
I will consent that the prosecution 
be withdrawn, but he must leave 
the country!” No more to him of 
fog, east wind, and income-tax—no 
more to breathe the land tred by 
the immortal Tupper or the ble- 
tant Beales. He who ‘steals my 
purse steals trash, but he who 
leaves England forfeits Paradise. 
We are olten ridiculed for our Irish 
administration of justice; but I 
frankly own I sometimes prefer it 
to English. I remember the case 
of a student of Trinity College who 
once stood in the dock before Lord 
Guillamore, He was charged with 
a petty theft committed in a shop, 
and the defence was his station in 
life, his prepossessing appearance 
and his family. The judge charge 
in these words: “Gentlemen of the 
jury, this is a sh rt issue; the pri- 
soner at the dock is a young gentle- 
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man of attractive manners and ir- 
reproachable connection, who stole 
a ys of silk stockings,—and you 
will find accordingly.” 

Had the Irish Chief Baron been an 
English Lord Mayor, he would have 
uttered no such cruel words. He 
would have commended the public 
spirit of the prosecutor, who natu- 
rally felt that the claims of justice 
were superior to the demands of 
private friendship; he would have 
shown that every step that had 
been taken had been inevitable— 
that the law recognised no distinc- 
tion of condition—that commercial 
honour and trustfulness were the 
very soul of a great trading com- 
munity; but as there was nothing 
less favourable to . eee gentle- 
man entering into life than prison 


discipline, or less flattering to his 
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personal appearance than cropping 
his hair, under the circumstances 
“he would discharge him,” under 
the assurance, however, of his 
friends, that he would leave the 
country. 

Oh calamity most inevitable and 
to be avoided! What a proof have 
we here that our great dramatist 
wrote for all time! Dogberry 
never dies! Why pay for him at 
the Haymarket when you can hear 
him at Guildhall for nothing! I 
am a poor exile from the land of 
these enjoyments, but if I ever 
visit England again, I promise 
myself some treats of justices’ jus- 
tice, of which I now but glean frag- 
ments from the newspapers, and 
can only show mind-pictures of the 
tone, look, and demeanour of the 
Solons who deliver them. 


PERSANO, 


When I read that Admiral Persano 
was about to publish his Memoirs, 
I immediately bethought me of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, and felt that we had 
fallen on days of evil reminiscences, 
Since, however, I have seen the 
little brochure which forms the first 
instalment of the Admiral’s reve- 
lations, I hasten to make him an 
early amende, and apologise for 
having, even in speculation, con- 
nected him with “ evil-speaking, 
lying, and slandering.” From the 
first to the last page there is not a 
word of calumny, not even a sneer 
or ® sarcasm. His diary includes 
the events of 1860-61, during which 
ae he held the command of the 

talian squadron in Neapolitan and 
Venetian waters. 

Many thought at the time that 
Admiral Persano was hardly dealt 
with for the unfortunate events of 
Lissa, and some went even so far 
as to affirm that Persano was pun- 
ished because La Marmora had lost 
the battle of Custoza. There is 
little doubt that the blunders by 
land were at least equal to the 
mistakes at sea, and the conse- 


quences of the former far graver 
than the disaster at Lissa. 

I have no inclination to go back 
upon bygones. The Italian arms 
were unfortunate, without reflect- 
ing discredit, however, on Italian 
prowess. There was some hard 
fighting before Mantua, and the 
crew of the Re d'Italia cheered as 
they went down. 

There were divided counsels 
amongst the generals, and there 
was no mutual confidence between 
the naval commanders, and the in- 
evitable result ensued. 

As for Lissa, it was a cavalry 
charge. Tegethoff’s aim was to 
come to the succour of Lissa; and 
as the Italian fleet lay in the inter- 
space, he charged through them. 
Being totally inferior in number 
and weight of guns, he dashed prow 
on, to force his way, and went 
head foremost at the Re d'Italia 
because he believed it was the flag- 
ship. She was scarcely moving at 
the time, having stopped her course 
to permit Persano to change his flag 
to the iron ram the Affundatore; 
and being, besides, an ill-built ship, 
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she gave way at once, and, cut down 
from bulwark to water-line, with a 
yawning gulf of sixty feet wide in 
her flank, she heeled over and sank 
in thirty-four seconds with all on 
board her, 

When the Austrians avow that 
the suddenness and completeness of 
the calamity almost stunned them 
as they saw it, we may imagine the 
horror and consternation that were 
felt by the Italians. From that 
moment, such was the shock, the 
battle of Lissa was decided. No- 
thing but long traditions of combat 
—nothing but glorious experiences 
of reverses converted into more 
reckless efforts for victory, and 
losses stimulating men to acts of 
superhuman daring — could have 
rallied the Italian fleet; and these 
they had not. There had been no 


order of battle before—little like- 
ly was it there should be one now. 
Uncertainty prevailed everywhere— 
contradictory signals followed each 
other in quick succession from the 
flag-ship. The admiral hesitated to 
lead, and the captains took no ini- 


tiative on their side. Meanwhile 
‘the Austrians, with a spanking 
breeze in the poop, sailed briskly 
on, firing their small 24-pounders 
for form’s sake. They saw the en- 
emy scattered without being dis- 
persed by them; they saw a fleet 
disorganised because two ships had 
perished; and they saw an admiral 
retire from a rebuff which was not 
a defeat,—and this was the battle 
of Lissa! Tegethoff’s aide-de-camp 
was shot in the forearm, and I do 
not believe another officer of the 
flag-ship was wounded. 

It was a gallant achievement of 
the Austrians, just as it was a gal- 
lant achievement of a cavalry force 
to go bang through 9 dense column 
of an enemy; but it was scarcely a 
naval action, and certainly not such 
in the sense of a Nile or a Trafalgar. 
Tegethoff did all that any man 
could have done with such a force 
as he wielded, but not more than 
was augured of him from his splen- 
did achievement in the Baltic. 
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Persano went back to explain 
what no man can explain—a scene 
of confusion, misunderstanding, and 
blunder, The nation was not in a 
very forgiving mood; in fact, they 
had pardoned too much already, so 
that in such cases the last offender 
pays the penalty for all: he was, 
accordingly, heavily dealt with—dis- 
missed the service and degraded. 

As we once hanged an admiral 
for less, we can scarcely be severe 
on Italian justive. An outraged 
people requires a victim, and it is 
only after a good comfortable sacri- 
fice that they can resume the work 
of daily life, and go on with their 
own affairs. 

It was just possible, then, that 
when Admiral Persano took to writ- 
ing his Memoirs, there might have 
been some intention of a “ vendetta” 
in the revelations. He was for years 
the intimate companion of the King. 
he was high in the confidence of 
Cavour and D’Asseglio. In the 
great events of southern Italy he 
had played a very conspicuous and 
trustful part; and if such a man 
were disposed to speak out, in the 
tone that aggrieved men will occa- 
sionally speak out, there might be, 
it was feared, many very compro- 
mising events recorded, and more 
than one living reputation involved 
in trouble. The Admiral has not 
done this. He has given us what 
purports to be his Diary, written at 
a time when certainly no shadow 
of future misfortune darkened its 
pages ; and, so far as one can see, he 

as added nothing to its records, 

His purpose in the publication, 
he tells us, has been to display and 
expound that splendid policy by 
which Cavour, completing the work 
begun by D’Asseglio, effected the 
union of Italy. That amongst the 
skilful devices of statecraft he 
should reckon the Italian adhesion 
to the fortunes of the Allies in the 
Crimea, and attribute to Cavour 
what in reality originated in the 
able brain of an English diploma- 
tist, is only a mistake that most 
of his countrymen, and nearly all 
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Englishmen, share in. Such is, 
however, the fact; and not alone 
the initiative of that policy, but the 
task of persuading La Marmora to 
adopt it, were owing to the ablest 
representative Great Britain has 
ever sent to the Court of Italy. 

The events of the Garibaldian 
campaign in Sicily are so well 
known and so recent, that we can- 
not expect great interest from any 
recapitulation of them, nor has the 
Admiral much to tell us that we 
are not familiar with already. One 
point, however, he does clear up 
In a@ manner that makes farther 
question impossible: he shows 
that it was not merely after the 
successes of Garibaldi that Cavour 
associated himself with his expedi- 
tion, but that he was with him 
from the very outset. There is, 
however, a beautiful ambiguity in 
the way the Minister feels his way 
at first, as it is shown by an entry 
in the Admiral’s Journal, 9th May 
1860: “I was to arrest certain 
volunteers who had sailed from 


Genoa for Sicily in two vessels be- 
longing to the firm of Ruballino, 
under the command of General 


Garibaldi. I was to capture them 
if found in any port of Sardinia, 
and more especially in that of Mad- 
dalena, or in the Gulf of Cagliari, 
Bot | waS TO LET THEM PROCEED 
FREELY IF [I MET THEM ON THE 
HIGH SEAS.” 

Rather puzzled by his instruc- 
tions, and fully aware that the 
expedition could not have sailed 
without the knowledge of the Gov- 
ernment, Persano begged Cavour 
to give him more positive orders. 
“If you really mean me to arrest 
them,” said he, “telegraph me the 
word ‘Cagliari;’ if the reverse, 
‘Malta.’” The reply of Cavour 
was, “The Ministry have decided 
for ‘Cagliari.’” With native sub- 
tlety the Admiral read this as being 
the opinion of a Cabinet, but not 
the individual sentiment of Cavour 
and he returned for answer, «“f 
understand ;” and therewith deter- 
mined that he would not interfere 
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with the bold adventurer wherever 
he might meet him. 

Though we have seen how the 
Duke of Newcastle and Lord Lyons 
played a game somewhat after this 
wise in the Crimea, and that ia 
Cabinet Minister and a naval com- 
mander so understood each other 
that they eould devise a policy 
and conduct operations indepen- 
dently of their colleagues, yet we 
must admit that the palm of sub- 
tlety is with the Italians; and,J 
greatly doubt if the Navy List could 
supply us with a captain who could 
so adroitly see the secret intentions 
of a Minister behind the cover of 
mock instructions; but also, and 
with a far higher range of perapi- 
cuity, deteet the great master-mind 
of a Cabinet, and recognise at once 
the intelligence by which future 
events would inevitably be guided, 

“The Cabinet declares you are 
to arrest the Garibaldians,” writes 
Cavour. “Ho capito,” replied 
Persano, with a wink, and lets 
them proceed. 

This brief incident gives the key- 
note to all that follows, until 
success has been so far assured that 
further concealment is no longer 
necessary, and Garibaldi is received 
on board the flag-ship with nine- 
teen guns; and the only anxiety 
at Turin is to learn how far the 
Dictator is acting in the interests of 
the monarchy, or how much he ing 
be swayed by Mazzini and his fol- 
lowers. Once, indeed, Pergano 
seems to feel that decency requires 
some little regard, and that the dis- 
embarkment of reinforcements for 
Garibaldi, under the eyes, under 
the very guns, of the Neapolitan 
ships of war at Palermo, which had 
come there to take away the gover- 
nor of the port and his staff, might 
place himself in what he calls “ un 
brutto impaccio,” an awkward pre- 
dicament, and “be also a source of 
embarrassment to the war-vessels 
of many nations then anchored in 
the ports;” and he writes to Gari- 
baldi and suggests Castellamare as 
more suitable than Palermo for the 
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disembarkment, and Garibaldi, with 
natural politeness, sees the force of 
the courteous suggestion and ac- 
cedes at once. 

There was one man, however, in 
Italy who liked not this duplicity, 
who foresaw many of the dangers 
that must come of it, and who re- 
garded with real repugnance the 
reputation that Europe at large 
would attach to a game so treacher- 
ously played. This was Massimo 
d’Asseglio, and it was thus he writes 
to Persano, 16th July 1866 :— 

“You naturally have your orders, 
and are bound to obey them; but 
as all instructions admit of a cer- 
tain margin, act where you can to 
preserve to our Government the 
decency of loyal dealing. 

“The twelve thousand muskets 
which I have obtained by the ‘sub- 
scription for Garibaldi, will, I fear 
me, fall into very different hands 
than those of his followers. The 
Government has, however, advised 
me to deliver them, and I have 
done so. They wanted demonstra- 
tions—theatrical displays, and what 
not—while all this time we have a 
Minister accredited at Naples! I 
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would not consent to this, and the 
affair has been conducted at least 
with decency, but I will not sa 
that my heart is well satisfied wi 
all this comedy. 

“We live, it is true, in exceptional 
times: the conduct of the Neapolitan 
Government is exceptional—as is 
that of the course of pablic opinion 
in Europe—and we too must become 
exceptional. Nevertheless, I would 
rather have had an open declaration 
and a frank avowal of enmity, which 
deceives nobody whatever, than all 
this artifice and roguery. 

“Garibaldi had no Minister at 
Naples; he went ahead, and placed 
his neck on the issue. God bless 
him !—but we—— 

“With deceit you will succeed at 
a given moment, it is ‘true; but if 
you will only remember what you 
will have to pay for it when the 
time comes, ‘that the people will 
trust you no more n 

Here I stop; and it is pleasant to 
halt when one has an honest man 
to ponder over, and when we have 
the satisfaction ‘to feel that the 
words of loyalty would have been 
the words of wisdom also. 


A LIGHT BUSINESS REQUIRING NO CAPITAL, 


It might form a very curious 
subject for study and consideration, 
how many of those walks in life 
which we have come at last to re- 
gard as, if not actual professions, 
at least regular careers, haye had 
their origin in the peculiar skill 
and inventiveness of an individual. 
There are many such growths of our 
resent-day civilisation. Thus, the 

arliamentary agent, the landscape- 
gardener, the modern financier, the 
toast-master, and, not least of all, 
the Continental bear-leader, who 
conducts tribes of unlettered Brit- 
ish over the cities of Europe, and 
amuses the foreigner with more 
of our national oddities than he 
would see in a residence of ten 
years amongst us. 

Now we owe each and all of 


these to some one original intellect 
which struck out a bold route of 
its own, and showed the world 
where there existed a certain want 
in its organisation that remained to 
be supplied. 

It may be taken for granted that 
fifty years hence “ Promoting” or 
projecting will be as much a pro- 
fession a8 medicine, and that some 
future Mr. Toole will have a select 
staff of ‘prentice toast --masters 
learning how, with a suitable din 
around them, to shout above the 
clatter of knives and the clamour 
of conversation the austere com- 
mand, Charge your glasses, Gen-tle- 
men; nor can it be supposed that 
our grandsons will be without their 
Cooks. It may rather be believed 
that a profession so easily acquired 
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and so handsomely rewarded will 
be overrun, and that Bear-leaders 
will be as plenty as blackberries | 

It is a remarkable fact, that 
though all these, and scores of 
others that I do not stop to enu- 
merate, are the creations of this 
century, the cry of fathers on 
every side is the same, and no one 
family is without at least one mem- 
ber that has no instincts for trade, 
no head for a profession, no eye 
nor ear for art, and becomes the 
puzzle to those belonging to him, 
compelling them to say, What is to 
be done with him? Nor are mat- 
ters mended by this new demand of 
woman’s rights, and the insistance 
of the ladies to be sergeants-at-law 
and lieutenants in the navy. 

Formerly, indeed, we used to 
have what we called the “ Colonies” 
as the resource of our black sheep : 
some unknown possessions of Eng- 
land, to be come at after a long 
poyage, were regarded as a Canaan 
for the hopeless cubs who would 
not work at home. The theor 
was, that utter incapacity for all 
honest industry in his owa country 
was the certain guarantee for his 
success when out of it, and the 
more lounging, and lazy, and good- 
for-nothing he was at home, the 
more certain was he to display ac- 
tivity, energy, and ability when 
abroad. 

A number of returned emigrants, 
and a vast quantity of books and 
articles on the life of these so-named 
“Colonies,” have, however, gone far 
to dissipate the pleasant delusions 
that surrounded them. That charm- 
ing life in the bush which we had 
believed to be perpetual partridge- 
shooting and salmon-fishing, di- 
versified with sheep-farming and 
nugget-finding, turns out to be 
something not very remote from the 
life of a penal settlement, minus the 
security against outrage. The cheer- 
ing narrative of the man who took 
a “first” at Balliol breaking stones 
for his bread; or the “Klegant” 
who adorned Hyde Park carding 
wool for subsistence; or the crack 
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whip of the four-in-hand club im. 
proving his hand over a team of 
four refractory bullocks—these and 
other tales of the same sort served 
to warn our adventurous youth 
that an inglorious life of daily de. 
pendence has fewer casualties on 
the Thames than a life of w 
on Swan River, and that even our 
worst duns are not so dangerous 
as Caffres. 

The problem of the day is no 
then, what to do with our gi 
and capable women, but what to do 
with our worthless and incapable 
men; and it is really to run, in 
their favour, an opposition to Migs 
Cobb & Co., that I am minded on 
the present occasion. 

Dick and Harry will no longer go 
to the Colonies for us, or if the 
will, they will as surely come back 
poorer by the cost of the voyage, 
and imbued with a stock of ras- 
calities that all their home experi- 
ences could never have supplied,—- 
your returned emigrant being as 
like the returned convict as a pound 
sterling is like a guinea. Now, 
what amount of gratitude will the 
world bestow on me if I shows 
number of these people a new car- 
eer—a livelihood which, to use the 
language of advertisements, is a 
light and pleasant occupation, re- 
quiring neither capital nor previous 
training, and which always secures 
a competence, and often leads to 
both fortune and distinction? I 
make no pretension, let me a 
to the rank of a discoverer. I we 
know that I am in possession of no 
secret. I have no marvellous tine- 
ture or ointment which, to be genu- 
ine, must bear my signature. I am 
simply about to show that what at 
present is practised by a few ori- 
ginally-minded and gifted indivi- 
duals, might easily be elevated to 
the grade of a profession, and 4 
very comfortable livelihood made 
of it. As I ama great advocate of 
brevity, and as I fervently believe 
that no long sermon was ever 4 
good one, I will, without further 
delay, come to my explanation. 
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It is abundantly clear that all the 
appliances of our modern civilisa- 
tion are employed to avoid friction 
in the machinery of life—to grease 
the wheels of existence—and enable 
us to go down this vale with as 
little commotion and disturbance as 
may ‘be. 

To this end have we railroads, 
newspapere, refreshment stations, 
telegraph wires, spring mattresses, 
and a strong police. To this end 
have we home secretaries, divisional 
magistrates, station-masters, cooks, 
and yn gpa To this end have 
we that myriad of callings that 
minister to our daily comfort, but 
whose ranks are so full that further 
enlistment seems hopeless, What 
is to be done, then, when there is 
ro want. of a station-master, nor 
a driver, nor a stoker, a ticket- 
taker, nor a porter: when all is 
provided for the traffie of the line 
what can be needed more? You'll 
scarcely believe me when I tell you 
there is yet a livelihood, as it were, 
going a-begging, and that is the 
fellow that does the mischief—the 
man that lays a stone or a log of 
timber on the rails; he that lies in 
wait to turn a wrong point, or to 
induce the carriage to take a wrong 
siding. Mind, I don’t say that he 
can do this with impunity on the 
rail; but he can, not only with im- 
punity, but with downright profit, 
in the State. Your infuriated mob- 
leader making rendezvous to his 
followers at Trafalgar Square or 
Hyde Park; your blatant street- 
orator denouncing Government from 
the steps of a public building, 
and calling down vengeance on all 
in authority; your foul-mouthed 
reviler of all that decency upholds 
and honesty respects,—has what 
Yankees call a “fine time” of it just 
now. Obstructiveness pays better 
infinitely better, than daily toi 
and honest labour. The _ trouble- 
some fellow, trading, like the organ- 
grinder, on the amount of annoy- 
ance he can inflict without a positive 
breach of the law, has in this age 
an admirable business, You can 
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plainly see that these men are 
above the meanness of any common 
calling; they know better than to 
be lawyers or merchants, shoe- 
makers or glaziers; they are far 
too cunning for a handicraft, far 
too self-indulgent for toil. They 
see that though a man must not 
cut a telegraph wire, or interrupt 
a train, it is perfectly legal to o 
struct a thoroughfare or interfere 
with the whole industry of a capi- 
tal; and that if they do these sys- 
tematically, uniformly, and with a 
certain rhythm of detail, they raise 
themselves to a position in which 
they can confront the governing 
wer of the empire, and make 
ome Secretaries shed tears. 

I know it is not fair to ask an 
inventor to extend his discovery ; 
but as Beales cannot live for ever, 
would it be too much to ask him 
to take apprentices, and instruct 
young men regularly how to throw 

ravel into the machinery of the 
tate engine—how to make the 
Legislature uncomfortable, and the 
Executive power all but impossi- 
ble? So long as obstructiveness was 
wielded by O'Connell, one had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the 
profession called for very high gifts 
and great acquirements, and we 
had the satisfaction of feeling that, 
as these are not matters of ever 
day, we might reasonably loo 
forward to periods of lull and 
quietness; but now, it seems, the 
trade is open to very mean capa- 
cities, and that any one with an 
abnormal impudence, great self-as- 
sertion, and nothing to do, may 
become “an obstructionist.” That 
it pays, and pays well, will not be 
disputed by any who has watched 
its professors; and it is well worth 
the while of those who have failed 
at the bar and “broken down” in the 
pulpit, to see if there is not a “limbo” 
here, nearly as pleasant as the para- 
dise they aspired to, 

We used to imagine we did this 
sort of thing best on the west side 
of the Channel, and we fancied that 
we had certain aptitudes for the 
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career that'might have secured usa ‘tisements say, “any one ean learn 
monopoly ; but we have lately'seen it in a week;” and’ when we think 
that it thrives in the hands of men of the times*we live in, and what'an 
utterly ignorant and hopelessly inca- opening will present itself with the 
pable—that failure in any honest next session, if there is not a rash 
industry is ‘almost a — for for this eareer, ‘the ‘world is ‘more 
suceess—and that a blatant tongue apathetic, and Messrs. Beales ‘and 
and an unblushing mature are all Bradlaugh more fortunate, than J 
that are required. As the adver- have thought them. 


STUDYING ‘THE ‘“‘LAND” QUESTION. 


There is'a story told of a young in Ireland is connected the whole 
gentleman—I need not say he is ‘working of agrarian ¢rime— that 
usually called in the narrative an ‘around this one difficulty ‘are 
Irish gentleman—who was ‘seen to grouped all the miseries and 1] 
sleep with his head on the window- ‘the murders of Ireland—that tte 
sill of his open window; and when ‘wrongful treatment of this country 
asked the reason, replied that “he by England has culminated in in- 
was about to enter ‘the militia, and ‘flicting her with the ‘most ‘craél 
was preparing his ‘constitution for and -grinding of all ‘proprietors éf 
the rough usage of a eampaign.” the soil—and ‘until we interfere by 

Now, whatever other judgment legislation we must expect to ‘see 
we may pronounee upon his prac- the wild justice of the people usutp 
tice, there ean be but one opinion ‘the place that should’ be occupied by 
as to his foresight, although his legality and order. 
mode of exercising it may have Though the Englishman has met 
been faulty. I am by no means ‘the Irish ‘estated gentleman in 
sure, however, that the mere fact England, rowed ‘with him ‘at Hen- 
of his recognising certain responsi- ley, hunted with him at Leicester- 
bilities, and making provision for shire, ¢at in Committee with ‘hit 
them, even in this questionable in the House, and hob-nobbed ‘with 
shape, would not ‘so ‘far conciliate him at Greenwich, he is told that 
public opinion as to induce a large all this signifies nothing—that the 
majority of people to pronounce in specious pleasantries of his manner 
his favour. abroad reveal nothing of his nature 

The mass of mankind like to at home—dand that to understand 
take what they fancy to be the him aright he must be seen with 
common-sense view of a ‘subject, his foot upon his native heather, or 
and turn their backs resolutely on rather bog,—seen as the despotic 
the absurd side, quite ignorant of ruler of whole hordes of a semi- 
the fact that it is often by the barbarous people, dictating the most 
glaring inconsistency of some lu- tyrannical of contracts, and extermi- 
dicrous situation that a consummate nating out of mere ’caprice. 
humbug is most easily and effect- So much for the landlords: * 
ually exposed. for ‘the peasant, the English idea 

It is in deference to the common- of Paddy is either derived from St. 
sense view, then, that ‘we see Giles’s or ‘the theatre. It is ‘the 
such a considerable number of drank and disorderly character of 
English M.P.s now ‘touring it the police sheet, or it ‘is “ Arrah- 
through Ireland, all engaged—as na-Pogue!” Not that either of 
the newspapers tell us—‘“in study- these present humanity in such 
ing the land question.” The large type as ‘to be read very 
nation has been instructed to be- easily; and yet they ‘are posters 
lieve that with the tenure of land and ‘wall placards compared to 
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the. native Patlander of Clare. or 
Donegal. 

The wonderful composite. of ig- 
norance and, intelligence, of blind 
credulity, and. intense distrust, of 
impulsive generosity and. slow, mar 
turing malice, of strong, affection 
and reckless ingratitude, of high 
imagination and exalted tempera- 
ment, united to the meanest mo- 
tives,—all these bound up, with a 
temperament essentially devotional 
and self-sacrificing to any. extent 
for the benefit, of his Church, make 
up a creature who, though only 
clad in frieze and shod in brognes, 
may well puzzle the Cockney thet 
tries to unravel him, 

Armed, however, with his. ad- 
mirable knowledge derived, from 
Devon Commissions, and Quarterly 
articles, the Englishman, comes over 
to “ study the land question.” Had 
he stayed at home and been satis- 
fied to pore over the difficulty by 
the feeble taper of his dimly. in- 
structed intelligence, his blunders 
need not. have, been gross or egre- 
gious; but what is to beeome of him 
amidst the bewilderment of finding 
nothing as he had heard, it, was? 
The exterminating landlord a care- 
ful proprietor, cautiously, instil- 
ling such habits of industry and 
thrift as he. dare, and. proposing 
a3 many improvements in hus- 
bandry as may not conflict with 
the breach of the sixth .command- 
ment. He sees the only, man, in 
Great Britain. who is told that he is 
unfit to exercise the rights of pro- 
perty, and whose possession is only 
secured to him so long as he can— 
by a series of compromises—satisfy 
his dependants, that of every con- 
tract between them they have the 
most advantageous side, and that 
whatever casualties may come of 
changeful seasons, the losses at 
least shall be laid at hisdoor. And 
on the opposite side to this, he sees 
the shrewdest peasant of all Eu- 
rope—the man who, making his rags 
and his outward wretchedness stand 
for the mark of his mental condi- 
tion, has underneath that patched 
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coat the craft of a Churchman and 
the subtlety of a lawyer—a fellow 
who knows: better to turn sympa- 
thy, especially ignorant sympatliy, 
to his aid, than any nisi prius 
pleader; and who having long 
perceived that. the course of legis- 
lation. has run in his favour, partly 
as the payment of an old debt, 
partly from the belief that there 
ig something exceptional about 
him, has played the waiting game 
with fortune, and sat down with 
an air of patience to wait for an 
assistance has not the smallest 
imaginable claim or right. to ex+ 
ect; the patience being the thin 
aequer that lies over a natural in- 
dolence, and that power to endure 
privation. so long as exertion is not 
called for. I know what an outery it 
will call forth to say Pat is lazy; but 
it-is true nevertheless; and in every 
walk and condition of life, from the 
toiling barrister to the fellow who 
cuts turf in a , the Irishman 
works less than the Englishman! 
I put out of sight all the greater 
temptations that exist to stimulate 
labour in the more prosperous: land, 
and the rewards of success, which 
bear no artion. to each other; 
but in the Celt there is a faculty 
of enjoying leisure the Saxon knows 
nothing of. To Paddy, idleness 
is not merely the relaxation after 
toil—it. is downright fruition; and 
it is then that the real dash and 
energy of his nature seem to 
emerge from the slough of daily 
labour, and the man stands forth 
full of desires for amusement 
and recreation one would never 
have suspected were in him. 

Before the Church, who is so 
thoroughly intensely Catholic as 
Paddy? Who so submissive, un- 
questioning, and obedient? There 
is no pretension he is not willing 
to concede; no demand on his cre- 
dulity he is not prepared to honour. 
To an awe-struck belief in his priest 
are subordinated all the varying 
shades of his nature—his strong 
logical power, his acuteness, his 
sense of ridicule, his native sar- 
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casm, almost French in its neatness. 
All these, paralysed, as it were, with- 
in him; leave him the most abject 
and slavish son of the Church, 

Before the Law, he is diametri- 
cally the opposite of all. this. He 
is defiant, crafty, incredulous, and 
hypocritical, The most wily cross- 
examiner cannot entrap him: it is 
rare when his repartees do not turn 
the laugh on his assailant; and 
were he, as a witness, to be allowed 
to address a jury, it is hard to say 
how the judge could ever restore 
them to a frame of mind conducive 
to justice. 

do not speak of peculiarities of 
diction, and phrases derived from 
ways of thought and action not 
known out of Ireland; allusions 
familiar enough in the land of 
their birth, but unheard of beyond 
it; gross exaggerations never in- 
tended to be believed, but main- 
tained with tenacity if once doubt- 
ed; and last of all, an irrepressible 
love of misleading all inquiry, part- 
ly out of fear lest the object of the 
investigation might be unfavour- 
able, and partly out of that humo- 
ristic drollery that enjoys the comic 
situations of life, and delights in 
absurdity. 

Now, from which of these Irish- 
men—and every man from Fair- 
head to Cape Clear has something 
of these in him—is the English 
M.P. about to inform himself on 
the land tenure question? What 
new light will he hope for from the 
evidence of a man whose experi- 
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ences never stray beyond the cag- 
ualties of his own humble condi- 
tion, and who will take care only 
to give you so many of these ag 
may tell on the betterment of his 
own fortune? 

You had some—not a very clear 
or distinct—but some sort of con- 
ception of what might be done for 
Ireland till you went there; but 
what hopeless despair must over- 
whelm you when you begin to read 
over the notes of your inquiries, 
and endeavour to draw even one 
conclusion from the evidence you 
had taken. 

Since the memorable feat of the 
old lady who mounted on the chair 
to get a nearer view of an eclipse, I 
know of nothing equal in absur- 
dity to the Englishman’s visit to 
Ireland to study the land question. 

Stay at home at Piccadilly; make 
yourself up in the articles on Irish 
resources; study Senior—the Martin 
Tupper of tourists—till you have his 

latitudes by heart; cram with Sir 
obert Kane, and dash the whole 
with a drama by Boucicault,—and 
you'll come not ill prepared or un- 
equal to an Irish debate; but, for 
heaven’s sake, do not muddle your 
faculties with what you may ima- 
gine to be a personal examination 
—and do not be either bullied or 
blarneyed into the notion that a 
brogue and a jaunting-car cau com- 
plete your education, or that for all 
purposes of knowledge you won't 
come out of Ireland worse than you 
went into it, 
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Ox a raw morning in the first 
week of December 1688—a few 
days after King James IT. had fled 
the kingdom which he had misgov- 
erned, and when William of Orange, 
after landing at Torbay, had ad- 
vanced unimpeded towards London 
at the head of a continually increas- 
ing army—a gallant young trades- 
man, doing business in Freeman's 
Yard, Cornhill, resolved to throw 
in his fortune with the Revolution. 
Mounted on his own steed, armed 
with his own weapons, and full of 
confidence in the justice as well as 
in the triumph of the cause which 
he had at heart, he rode out to 
Henley-upon-Thames to meet the 
Prince’s army. He offered his ser- 
vices a8 a common soldier, was ac- 
cepted, and rode back to London with 
the future king. Let us describe 
him more particularly ; for he was | 
aman destined to play an import-' 


ant part in the political and literary ' 
history of his time, and to leave a} 
great name behind him. He was in’ 
the twenty-seventh year of his age, , 
dapper, active, and well made ; and, 
at a somewhat later period was offi- , 


“of brown: 


cially described as em 4 
-brown hair, ' 


complexion, with dark 
having a sharp chin, a hooked nose, , 
grey eyes, and a large mole near; 
his mouth.” His father was a, 
wealthy butcher, and a leading man\ 
among the Dissenters in the parish 
of Cripplegate, who had some years 
previously established his son in 
business as a hosier. Though the 
young man had a very practical and 
prosaic turn of mind, and might, if 
such had been his inclination, have 
succeeded in trade quite as well as 
his father, he was too keen a poli- 
tician to devote his undivided ener- 
gies to “the shop.” It was not the 
first time that he had taken up 
arms against the Government. Three 
years previously, when the hand- 
some, foolish, fascinating, and luck- 
ess Duke of Monmouth had stirred 


the peasants and rabble of the 
est of England to attempt, in the 
interest of Protestantism (and the 
Duke of Monmouth), the dethrone- 
ment of the Roman Catholic sover- 
eign, the irrepressible hosier—with 
the idea that every little helped, 
and that no man’s services, however 
humble his parte were unimport- 
ant in the hour of danger—had left 
London, and joined the army of 
Monmouth, a few days before the 
fatal battle of Sedgemoor. Luckily 
for himself, and for English litera- 
ture, the ardent recruit was not at 
that time a man of any note or im- 
portance; and aided by his own ob- 
scurity, and a fleet horse, he found 
means to fly from the field of defeat, 
and, unlike hundreds of others not 
a whit more guilty, to escape the 
clutches of Judge Jeffrey and 
Colonel Kirke, both of whom act- 
ed upon the conviction that hang- 
ing, drawing, quartering, and burn- 
ing alive, were but lenient punish- 
ments, not only for the participators 
in, but for the sympathisers with, 
rebellion. The name of this impul- 
sive youth, who was too much in 
the habit of rushing to battle against 
his lawful sovereign, and risking his 
neck in the cause of revolution, 
when he ought to have been selling 
hose, was Daniel Foe—better known 
to the present age as Daniel De Foe, 
and author of ‘Robinson Crusoe, 
the most popular book in the Eng- 
lish language. 

Seldom, in any age, has a man of 
robuster intellect appeared. With- 
out fortune or position; born in 
humble rank ; without much educa- 
tion, but such as he gave himself . 
after he left school, and plodded 
along the ng | ways of life; with 
little to aid him in the upward 
struggle but a stout heart, a stron 
constitution, a clear and logica 
mind, a tenacity of purpose, and a 
firm faith in the opinions he held 
and the principles he advocated,— 
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he for nearly fifty years fought either 
with the sword or the pen, which- 
ever at the time seemed to be the 
most available, for the civil and re- 
ligious liberty of Great Britain. He 
combated alike through good and 
through evil repute, accepting the 
garland of victory if it offered itself, 
and making no complaint of the 
crown of sorrow or martyrdom, if no- 
thing else came in his way. Though 
he suffered fine, imprisonment, bank- 
ruptcy, the pillory, and the scorn of 
men, yet, like Milton before him, 
he never bated one jot of heart or 
hope in any difficulty, however great 
or apparently overwhelming. In 
the darkest night he. saw the com- 
ing morn. In the depths of agony 
he felt the approaching relief; and 
with a “ pluck” which is the charac- 
teristic of his countrymen all over 
the world, he would “never say 
die,” as regards himself or his cause. 
He was a fair fighter, and never hit 
below the belt, or struck a fallen 
adversary when he was down. In 
his sturdy gladiatorship, though he 
dealt heavy blows to the right and 
the left, yet when he had occasion 
to praise—which was but seldom— 
he praised with his whole heart, and 
with all the power of his rhetoric. 
Though now almost wholly known 
as @ novelist, it was not as a writer 
of fiction that his influence was 
mainly felt by his contemporaries. 
His great work, or, in the slang of 
the nineteenth century, his “ mis- 
sion,” was to write the political 
pamphlets that, in default of news- 
paper articles, directed public opin- 
ion at that critical peril of English 
history. He was beyond question 
the ablest, as well as most active, 
pamphleteer of his time, and may 
claim the merit—if merit it be—of 
inventing those short and racy dis- 
quisitions upon public affairs which, 
under the name of “ leading articles,” 
haye since overflowed our land in 
the daily and weekly newspapers of 
a thousand towns and cities. He 
began this course of. life early and 
continued~it late. For nearly half 
a century—from the age of twenty- 
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two to his death at seventy-one— 
his pen was never idle. Prior to 
the time when we present him to 
the reader as a volunteer in the 
army of the Prince of Orange, he 
had but once. exhibited the bent of 
his mind as a political and literary 
disputant. The times were perilous, 
and the publication was anonymous, 
It was a pamphlet of one sheet, in 
quarto, and published in 1687, under 
the title of, ‘A Letter, containing 
some Reflections on his Majesty’s De- 
claration for Liberty of Conscience,’ 
In this compasiens the young. writer 
warned both the Church of England 
and the Dissenters, that liberty, as 
understood by a-Roman Catholic 
king, was not likely to prove such 
liberty as was understood by Pro- 
testants, whether of an established 
or an unestablished Church. This 
pamphlet, which would certainly 
have brought its author into trouble 
if he could have been aged 
and which was. privately prin 

without a printer’s name, was the 
precursor of many hundreds of 
others, both in prose and verse, which 
with wondrous facility and fertility 
he scattered over the field of politi- 
cal thought during the reigns of 
William and Mary, Queen Anne, 
and George I. It has: been the 
custom, mainly influenced by the 
minute, painstaking, life like de- 
scriptions in ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ and 
the ‘Journal of the Plague Year,’ to 
represent Defoe as a consummate 
master of the English language. 
Yet he scarcely deserves such high 
praise. With all his merits as a 
writer of simple colloquial English 
—as plain, easy, and unadorned as 
the speeches of Mr, Cobden or Mr. 
Bright, and quite as telling and ef- 
fective — Defoe’s style was some- 
what of the driest. He laeked the 
poetic éouch, and neither in his 
prose nor in his verse had any of 
the divine afflatus which warms the 
blood of the reader: His verses are 
as poor as common-sense and a stiff 
manner can make them; and his 
prose is uniformly as plain and 
logical, though not so wordy, as & 
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lawyer's brief. He had the merits 
of precision and concision, and 
scarcely ever used a word that 
would not have been plain to the 
least educated; but he was utterly 
deficient in enthusiasm, and had 
none of the fine frenzy which in 
some writers stirs the heart “as 
with the sound of a_ trumpet.” 
His great characteristic was the 
singular power which he possessed 
of putting himself so thoroughly in 
the place of the fictitious person- 
ages whom he invented, as to make 
fiction look more like truth than 
the barest and most positive truth 
itself when narrated by an inferior 
pen. His ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and his 
‘Journal of the Plague of London’ 
are in this respect unrivalled. 
Upon these two books his fame 
will always rest; so lifelike, so 
minute in the smallest details, so 
full of inventions that no other 
writer would have thought of in- 
venting, so microscopic in the little 
side touches and side lights, that 
the reader is so continually im- 
pressed with the simple naturalness 
of all he is told that he completely 
loses sight of the consummate art 
which has produced the result, and 
accepts the fiction as authentic his- 
tory. It was this peculiar talent ap- 
plied to political disquisition that 
more than anything else brought De- 
foe into the troubles that embittered 
his life. He put himself so com- 
pletely into the place of others, and 
exercised such fine banter, and such 
delicate, all but imperceptible, 
irony, that he deceived both friend 
and foe—very often to his own great 
tribulation when his foes discovered 
the hoax. He cut blocks with a 
razor, and the razor, as was natural, 
got the worst of the encounter, as 
will be seen from the story of his 
life and career, which we now, by 
the aid of the new facts recently 
discovered by Mr. Lee, proceed to 
lay as succinctly as may be before 
the readers of Maga.* 
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Defoe appears to have entered 
London with the army of the Prince 
of Orange, and to have been pre- 
sent at the debates of the Conven- 
tion, which legally transferred to 
King William and Queen Mary the 
crown which the courage of the 
Prince had won. “It was with in- 
expressible joy,” he records, “that 
I heard delivered at the bar of the 
House of Lords, in a message from 
the Commons by Mr. Hampden of 
Buckinghamshire, that it is incon- 
sistent with the constitution of this 
Protestant kingdom to be governed 
by a Popish prince.” So ardent an 
admirer was he of King William, 
or at all events of the principles of 
which he and his reign were the 
embodiments, that every year till 
the close of his long life, he com- 
memorated, either publicly in the 
several newspapers which he con- 
ducted, or privately in his own 
house among his friends and the 
members of his family, the anni- 
versary of the King’s landing at 
Torbay—viz., the 4th of November. 
“This day,” he wrote in the fourth 
volume of his ‘ Review,’ “is famous 
on various accounts, and every one 
of them dear to Britons who love 
their country, value the Protestant 
interest, or have an aversion to 
tyranny and oppression. On this 
day King William was born; .on 
this day he married the daughter 
of England; and on this day he 
rescued the nation from a bondage 
worse than that of Egypt—a bond- 
age of soul as well as bodily servi- 
tude—a slavery to the raging lust of 
a generation set on fire by pride, 
avarice, cruelty, and blood.” Yet 
though, for the first six years after 
the accession of William and Mary, 
a zealous partisan of the Whig and 
revolutionary interest, it does not 
appear that Defoe devoted much of 
his time to the literary and polit- 
ical work for which he afterwards 
became so famous. With the ex- 
ception of one pamphlet of no great 
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merit, published in 1691, and en- 
titled ‘A New Discovery of an Old 
Intrigue,’ he wrote or published no- 
thing, but, as far as is known, de- 
voted his chief attention to busi- 
ness. His business, however, was 
not successful. Whether his heart 
was entirely in public affairs—or 
whether he was too imprudent or 
too sanguine for a tradesman—or 
whether he scorned or neglected, as 
beneath his genius, the sordid af- 
fairs of the shop—or whether, as 
Mr. Chalmers, one of his earliest 
biographers, says, “ He spent those 
hours with a small society for the 
cultivation of polite learning which 
he ought to have employed in 
the calculations of his counting- 
house,”—it is certain that in the 
year 1692 his affairs became so 
inextricably involved, that he 
deemed it expedient to conceal 
himself, to avoid the horrors of a 
debtors’ prison, which in those days 
was a place far more abominable 
than the prisons now reserved for 
the vilest malefactors. He had, it 
appears, added to his hosiery busi- 
ness a trade in furs with Spain and 
Portugal, which had also been un- 
successful. It was in allusion to 
this branch of his trade that his 
political enemies took petty pleas- 
ure in designating him as “a civet- 
eat merchant.” As soon as his 
flight was known, a_ vindictive 
creditor took out a commission of 
bankruptcy against him, which, 
however, was speedily superseded 
by the efforts of his friends— 
amongst the number of whom were 
some of his heaviest creditors. 
“These gentlemen,” says Mr. Chal- 
mers, “accepted a composition on 
his single bond. This he punc- 
tually paid by the efforts of unwea- 
ried diligence. But some of those 
ereditors who had been thus satis- 
fied falling afterwards into distress 
themselves, Defoe voluntarily paid 
them the whole of their claims, 
being then in rising circumstances 
from King William’s favour.” Two 
years after his insolvency, « while 
still struggling on under the load 
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of debt and liability which he had 
incurred, and with a business which 
never recovered itself after the first 
breath of suspicion had been blown 
upon it, he was invited by some 
merchants with whom he had cor- 
responded abroad, and some also at 
home, to settle at Cadiz, in Spain, 
with offers of good commissions in 
the fur trade. “ But Providence,” as 
he afterwards said in his celebrated 
‘ Appeal to Honour and Justice,’ “had 
other work for me to do—placed a 
secret aversion in my mind to quit- 
ting England upon any account— 
and made me refuse the best offers of 
the kind, to be concerned with some 
eminent persons at home in propos- 
ing ways and means to the Govern- 
ment for raising money to supply 
the occasions of the war then (1694) 
newly begun.” Who those eminent 
persons were was not divulged by 
Defoe, and has not been dis- 
covered by his biographers; but 
the service which he rendered, pro- 
bably by his pen in anonymous 
pamphlets, was undoubtedly such 
as to bring him into the favour, 
if not the confidence, of the Gov- 
ernment, and to open up to him 
the pathways of promotion. One 
such pamphlet has been discovered 
by Mr. Lee, entitled, ‘The English- 
man’s Choice and True Interest, in 
the vigorous prosecution of the War 
against France, and serving King 
William and Queen Mary, and ac- 
knowledging their Right. London, 
1694,’ This pamphlet struck the 
right chord at the right time, and 
appears to have a such satis- 
faction to the Government that 
Defoe was rewarded with the place 
of accountant to the Commissioners 
for the Glass Duty, which he con- 
tinued to hold for five years, until 
the abolition of the tax in 1699. 
About the same time, having relin- 
quished the hosiery and fur busi- 
ness, he became secretary, manager, 
and part proprietor of a manufacto 

of bricks and pantiles at Tilbury in 
Essex, which prospered under bis 
control, and might have led him to 
fortune if his busy pen and his in- 
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terest in politics had allowed him 
to devote his undivided attention 
to the business. 

While his mind was apparently 
at work upon the failure of his own 
projects in trade, and the calamities 
into which they had led him, Defoe 
began to write the first of his books 
which ever reached the size of a 
volume, and which occupied three 
if not four years of his leisure. It 
was entitled, ‘An Essay upon Pro- 
jects,’ and was published in March 
1698. It was a “projecting age,” 
as Defoe calls it, and almost as many 
schemes of al] sorts were before the 
world as in our year of grace 1869. 
Defoe’s projects on behalf of the 
public are remarkable as showing 
how much he was in advance of his 
time, and in what respects he anti- 
cipitated the political economists of 
the nineteenth century, Mr. John 
Stuart Mill included. Among the 
“projects” which he recommended 
were the establishment of a Royal 
or National Bank, with affiliated 
establishments in the provinces; a 
plan for the better construction, re- 
pair, and management of the high- 
ways of the kingdom; a proposal 
of insurance against fire and ship- 
wreck; the establishment of friend- 
ly societies, with the object of in- 
ducing “numbers of people to enter 
into mutual compacts to help one 
another in case of sickness or dis- 
aster falling upon them, and to 
provide for widows and children 
that may be left destitute;” the es- 
tablishing of pension offices in every 
county for the reception of deposits 
from the poor for their relief in 
sickness and old age; the erection 
of lunatic asylums for the care and 
maintenance of idiots, whom he 
calls a particular rent-charge on 
the great family of mankind; an 
improvement in the law of bank- 
ruptcy; a national academy for the 
study of military exercises; the 
registration of all seamen in the 
United Kingdom; and also a pro- 
ject for an academy for women, the 
study of which might prove to Mr. 
Mill and the English and American 
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fair ones who think that women are 
as much fitted by nature to be med- 
ical practitioners and barristers as 
men are, that there is nothing new 
under the sun. Another of Defoe’s 
projects was one for the “ refinement 
and correction of the English lan- 
guage, and the suppression of pro- 
fane swearing and vulgarisms,” of 
which all that need be said is, that 
were such a scheme practicable, it 
would be quite as useful in our day 
as it would have been in Defoe’s, 
It will be seen that many of Defoe’s 
projects have only been realised 
within living memory; and it will 
be generally recognised by every 
reader who knows anything of the 
social history of his own time, that 
the hosier of Freeman’s Court was a 
man of no ordinary genius, and 
showed lights in the seventeenth 
century that would not’ have burned 
feebly in the superior glare of the 
nineteenth. 

Such Wooks as this were Defoe’s 
‘Pot-boilers,’ and provided him with 
the bread which the “shop” had 
not afforded. But he h:d more am- 
bitious and more secret work in 
hand. That he stood high in 
the confidence of King William 
during the last three years of the 
monarch’s life is known from the 
admissions he made after the King’s 
death, in his ‘Appeal to Honour 
and Justice,’ and from _ inciden- 
tal allusions scattered throughout 
his works. But on this subject 
he was particularly reticent, and 
scarcely allowed the world to 
judge of the true position he held, 
the service he rendered, or the 
honoraria which he received. The 
occasion which more immediately 
brought him into contact with the 
King arose in the autumn of the 
year 1700, when there appeared 
what Defoe calls “a vile abhorred 
pamphlet in very ill verse, written 
by one Mr. Tutchin, and called ‘The 
Foreigners,’ in which the author 
fell personally upon the King him- 
self, and then upon the Dutch 
nation. And after having re- 
proached his Majesty with crimes 
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that his worst enemies could not 
think of without horror, he sums 
up all in the odious name of 4 
foreigner. This filled me with a 
kind of rage against the book, and 
gave birth to a trifle which I never 
could hope would have met with 
such general acceptance as it did. 
I mean ‘The True-Born English- 
man.’” This work, which, like all 
Defoe’s previous and most of his 
subsequent writings, was anony- 
mous, and appeared without even 
the name of a bookseller upon the 
title-page, took the town by storm. 
It was a satire, sound in its argu- 
ment, stinging in its denunciations, 
but somewhat harsh and rugged, 
if not prosaic, in its diction—for 
Defoe, as before observed, was no 
poet, and but an indifferent versi- 
fier—of which the object was to 
reproach such of his countrymen as 
declaimed against the King for his 
foreign birth, for their gross ingrat- 
itude to the husband of «an Eng- 
lish wife, who had preserved the 
liberties of Great Britain, and 


assured her of that high place in 
the councils of Europe which the 
Stuarts under French tutelage and 
patronage had done their utmost to 


imperil. He also showed that the 
boast of purely English or native 
blood was unfounded on the part 
of every one who made it, inas- 
much as English blood, so called, 
was a mixture of Celtic, Saxon, 
Dane, Norman, Fleming, and 
Dutchman—indeed of all the races 
of Europe; in short, as he ex- 
pressed it in verse about as good 
as John Bright’s apostrophe to 
Scotland, or perhaps just a shade 
better than that immortal effu- 
sion : * 

‘“ A true-born Englishman’s a contradic- 


tion, 
In speech an irony, in fact a fiction— 
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A metaphor invented to express 
A man akin to all the universe.” 


The opening lines of this setire 
are almost the only verses of De- 
foe which have arrived at proverb. 
ial dignity, and are constantly 
quoted by writers and _ speakers 
who know nothing of their author- 
ship :— 

‘* Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there; 


And ’twill be found upon examination, 
The latter has the largest congregation.” 


The quotation shares the demerit 
of all Defoe’s irony. It hits his 
friends, though contrary to his in- 
tention, quite as hard as, or harder 
than, it hits his enemies; for, if 
Defoe were one thing more than 
another, it was a Dissenter. The 
Dissenters thought the allusion to 
“chapels” and their founder par- 
ticularly unsavoury, as well they 
might. 

The success of the satire was as 
instantaneous as it was enormous, 
As the author had taken no pre- 
caution to secure the copyright, 
no sooner was the original edition 
out of print—an honour which it 
achieved in a few days—than it was 
pirated on every hand, brought out 
in every variety of form and quality 
of paper and print, and sold in 
penny, twopenny, sixpenny, and 
shilling editions. Nine editions for 
the author’s benefit were speedily 
exhausted, while twice or thrice as 
many spurious editions, ill printed, 
and sold at a penny per copy, were 
spread all over England and Scot- 
land. . No book previously pub- 
lished in England was ever s80 
extensively purchased within a 
single year—a fact to which De- 
foe referred with mingled pride at 
the fact and discouragement that 
he profited so little by it. “‘The 





* John Bright, being in Scotland in August 1869, was much impressed—as 
who is not ?—with the grandeur and beauty of the mountain scenery, and burst, 
says our excellent contemporary the Jnverness Courier, into poetry under the 
inspiration that flowed in upon him, exclaiming,— 

** Land of the mount, strath, and stream ! 
Can this be real or a dream ?” 
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True-Born Englishman,’” he said, 
in somewhat crabbed and inelegant 
English, is “‘a remarkable example 
by which the author, though in it 
he eyed no profit, had he been to 
enjoy the profit of his own labour 
had gained above £1000.” But if 
‘The True-Born Englishman’ put 
no money directly into the author’s 
ocket, it procured him not only 
the personal acquaintance but the 
friendship of the King. “How 
this poem,” he says, “ was the oc- 
casion of my being known to his 
Majesty, how I was afterwards 
raised by him, how employed, and 
how above my capacity of de- 
serving rewarded, is no part of 
the present case, and is only men- 
tioned here, as I take all occasions 
to do, for the expressing the honour 
I ever preserved for the immor- 
tal and glorious memory of that 
greatest and best of princes, whom 
it was my honour and advantage to 
call master as well as sovereign.” * 
Defoe was not naturally a very 
demonstrative or impulsive man— 
except in political controversy—but 
his personal regard and esteem for 
King William must have been great 
and sincere to have warmed him 
in after-life into the expression of 
so much love and reverence as this 
passage exhibits, as well as many 
others that might be culled from his 
works. The King and his subject 
had many points of mental and 
moral resemblance. Lord Macau- 
lay, anxious as he was to make 
a hero of William, establishes his 
claim to heroism rather upon his 
public than on his private charac- 
ter, and draws a picture of one 
whom it was very possible to ad- 
mire, but very difficult to love. 
“That pensive, severe, and solemn 
aspect,” he says, “tould scarcely 
have belonged to a happy or a good- 
humoured man. . Long before 
he reached manhood, he knew how 
to keep secrets, how to baffle curi- 
osity by dry and guarded answers, 
how to conceal all passions under 
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the same show of grave tranquillity. 
. . . His manners were alto- 
gether Dutch. Even his country- 
men thought him blunt. 0 
foreigners he often seemed churlish, 
He was little interested in letters 
or science. The discoveries of 
Newton and Leibnitz, the poems 
of Boileau and Dryden, were un- 
known to him, Dramatic perform- 
ances tired him; and he was glad 
to turn away from the stage and 
to talk about public affairs while 
Orestes was raving, or while Tar- 
tuffe was pressing Elmira’s hand. 
He had indeed some talent for sar- 
casm, and not seldom employed 
quite unconsciously, a  natur 

rhetoric, quaint indeed, but vigorous 
and original, He did not in the 
least affect the character of a wit or 
an orator. His attention had been 
confined to those studies which 
form strenuous and sagacious men 
of business, From a child he lis- 
tened with interest when high ques- 
tions of alliance, finance, and war 
were discussed.” To this portrait 
might be added a companion pic- 
ture of Defoe. Like his King and 
master, the political pamphleteer 
and journalist was a plain, blunt 
man; courageous when he thought 
himself in the right—as when he 
joined the army of Monmouth, and 
afterwards that of the’ Prince of 
Orange ; outspoken, without poetry 
in his own nature, or appreciation 
of it in that of others; one more 
wholly engrossed with public affairs 
and grave questions of national 
finance and social philosophy than 
with the graces and amenities of life 
or with the cares of his own busi- 
ness; by no means a wit or an or- 
ator, but with a talent for sarcasm 
and grave irony that continually 
cropped out in his writings; and 
above all things a prudent man, 
who, as well as his master, knew 
how to keep secrets and to baffle 
unwarrantable curiosity. The two 
were so singularly alike in their 
natural disposition and abilities, 
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that it seems no stretch of imagi- 
nation to conceive that if fate had 
placed the one in the situation of the 
other, Defoe might as successfully 
ag William of Orange have com- 
manded an invading army and re- 
volutionised Great Britain, and the 
Prince as successfully as Defoe 
have conducted Whig newspapers 
and written libraries of pamphlets 
on objects of national concern. 
Though not personally acquaint- 
ed with Defoe until the publication 
of “The True-Born Englishman,’ it 
is highly probable that the King’s 
gratification at the introduction 
was increased by the. fact that the 
author who had written so well 
on the prejudice sought to be 
raised against him as a foreigner, 
was also the author of many aole 
pamphlets in support of his princi- 
ples, his person, and his Govern- 
ment. Two of these pamphlets 
must have rr recom- 
mended themselves to his favour, 
the one published at the close ot 
the year 1697, ‘Some Reflections 
on a Scandalous Pamphlet lately 
published, entitled, “An Argument 
showing that a Standing Army is 
inconsistent with a free Government, 
and absolutely destructive to the 
Constitution of the English Mon- 
archy;”’ and the second early in 
> 698 on the same subject, entitled, 
‘An Argument showing that a 
Standing Army with consent of 
Parliament is not inconsistent with 
a free Government.’ The author 
of the pamphlet to which the first 
of Defoe’s was a reply, was one 
Jobn Trenchard, who had based his 
arguments on the well-known de- 
claration in the Bill of Rights, that 
raising or keeping up a standing 
army within the kingdom in time 
of peace, unless it be with consent 
of Parliament, is against law. The 
argument of Defoe in both of these 
amphlets—the first denunciatory of 
frrenchard, and the second explan- 
atory of the whole subject—was to 
maintain that Parliament ought to 
consent to the maintenance of a 
standing army, even although peace 


had been concluded with France 
inasmuch as the affairs of Europe. 
and the pretensions of the exiled 
house of Stuart, were still, the one 
so unsettled, and the other so hog. 
tile to the peace and true interest 
of the British nation, as to make it 
unwise, inexpedient, and in every 
way improper to deprive the King 
and the Government of such a 
means of maintaining the dignity 
of the Crown and securing the wel- 
fare of the people against foreign 
intrigue as a well-trained and vic- 
torious army. It was uphill work 
for Defoe to advocate a cause which 
was at the time intensely unpop- 
ular; but the object was dear to 
the King’s heart, and the task had 
probably been set him by the in- 
fluential people, high in the royal 
confidence, who had procured for 
him his place in the Excise. It 
was the first time in his liter, 
career that he had broken through 
the rule of anonymity which he had 
laid down for himself; and the se- 
cond, though not the first, pamphlet 
bears the initials D. F., and the 
name of a recognised printer and 
publisher, to show that he was neither 
ashamed of, nor afraid of the con- 
sequences of, what he had written, 
but desired to prove that he was 
zealous and active in the service of 
the Government that employed him, 
and to whom he looked for further 
favour and advancement. 

It is an old observation that the 
middle-aged and elderly men and 
women of every generation, as they 
grow older, have a tendency to dis- 
parage the morality of the day 
in which they live, and to think 
that the young men and women 
around them — whose vices they 
themselves have outgrown — are 
more vicious than they them- 
selves were in the heyday of their 
youth. We hear the complaiot in 
social intercourse and in our litera- 
ture, as the Romans heard it; and 
we find constant traces of it from 
Shakespeare’s time downwards to 
our own. 

Defoe, who appears to have 
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been invariably steady and well- 
conducted in his youth, had scarce- 
ly reached middle age when this 
disposition of the old to vilify the 
present and belaud the past, affected 
him so strongly as to make him gush 
out into a second ‘ Pot-boiler,’ just 
two days after the issue of his ‘ Essay 
on Projects.’ It was written prior 
to that work, and appears to have 
been originally intended to form 
" partof it. It was entitled, ‘The Poor 
an’s Plea in re’s‘ion to all the 
Proclamations, Declarations, Acts of 
Parl.ament, &c., which have been, 
or shall be, made, or published, for 
a Reformation of Manners or Sup- 
ressing Immorality in the Nation. 
ondon, printed in the year 1698.’ 
In this work, which speedily ran 
through three editions, he appealed 
to the nobility, gentry, justices of 
the peace, and clergy, to stop the 
flood of vice and profanity by good 
example—an appeal no more likely 
to be successful then than it would 
be now, if it took no more au- 
thoritutive form than a book, a 
amphlet, or a leading article. 
foe, however, seems to have 
been more than usually proud of 
this performance, and referred to 
it often in after-life with much 
complacency. His next work was 
a satirical poem, or rather ‘an 
essay in verse, entitled ‘ The Pacifi- 
ecator;’ the object of which was to 
describe an imaginary war between 
the men of sense and the mén of 
wit. It is difficult to find any 
merit in this clumsy composi- 
tion, though Mr. Lee, with the true 
spirit of a hero-worshipper, consid- 
ers it one “of Defoe’s best composi- 
tions in verse.” Where is either the 
wit or the sense of the following, 
which he cites as a specimen of an- 
tithetic force and point ? 


“Wit, like a party-flood, may overrun us, 
And too much sense has oftentimes un- 
done us. ; 

Wit is a flux—a looseness of the brain, 

And sense abstract has too much pride to 
reign.” 

Assuredly if Defoe’s prose had 

been no better than his verse, his 
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name would not have come down 
to our day among those of the 
magnates of literature. 

assing over some of Defoe’s 
unimportant pamphlets published 
in 1700, on the then condition of 
Europe, we come to the year 1701, 
when he wrote and gave to the 
world, still anonymously, ‘ The Dan- 
ger of the Protestant ligion, con- 
sidered from the present prospect of 
& Religious War in Europe.’ This 
work, which was dedicated to 
King William—very probably, as 
Mr. Lee suggests, with the King's 
foreknowledge, if not permission— 
maintained that Protestantism in 
Great Britain and Holland was in 
danger, in consequence of the breach 
of faith of Louis XIV. with regard 
to the succession to the crown of 
Spain, and the comparative weak- 
ness in which Great Britain had 
been left by the disbanding of 
King William’s army, as well as the 
growth of the Popish,and Jacobite 
party at home. To counteract 
these dangers, he urged an alliance 
with Austria as the natural rival 
of France, and a defensive union 
of all the Protestant States of Eu- 
rope. This pamphlet excited con- 
siderable attention and controver- 
sy; and what was, perhaps, more 
to Defoe’s purpose, it pleased the 
King. This year was a more than 
usually busy one with the iridefat- 
igable penman, who had lost his 
appointment in the Excise by the 
abolition of the glass duty, and 
who, feeling the wants of a family 
growing up around him, was com- 
pelled to supplement the income 
derived from the Pantile Works at 
Tilbury by the proceeds of the 
literary labour in which he more 
particularly delighted. No less 
than thirteen books and pamphlets 
in prose and verse, including ‘ The 
True-Born Englishman,’ published 
in 1701, attest his versatility and 
industry. 

Three of these pamphlets were 
written to influence the general 
elections of 1701, after the King 
had been forced to part with his 
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Whig Ministry and appoint a Tory 
one. Defoe wrought oer to give 
a Whig character to the new Par- 
liament, but with slight success. 
The majority elected was unmis- 
takably Tory, while the Lords 
were as unmistakably Whigs. To 
add to the ordinary ———— of 
party feeling, the untimely death of 
the Duke of Gloucester, the son of 
the Princess Anne, left for discus- 
sion the vexed question of the suc- 
cession to the throne, and excited 
the hopes of the ardent, and, as it 
then appeared, conquering and un- 
conquerable Jacobites, to a degree 
which had been scarcely known 
since the defeat of Monmouth’s 
rebellion. In his electioneering 
amphlets Defoe urged that “ Par- 
fiament men should be loyal, reli- 
gious, men of sense, of years, of 
honesty, and of morals,” and of 
course Whigs—for he would not 
allow any of these attributes, years 
alone excepted, to the Tories and 
Jacobites. He was also strongly 
opposed to bribery and the treating 
of electors, and every form of electo- 
ral corruption. On the question of 
the Hanoverian succession he was 
as stanch and decided as his royal 
master, and was especially angry 
at the gross personal abuse directed 
against the King by the Jacobite 
majority in the Commons and their 
friends out of doors—abuse that 
kept pace in virulence as the pros- 
ts of their party seemed to 
righten. Referring at a later 
period to the treatment the King 
received this year, Defoe remarks 
(in his ‘ Review,’ vol. iv.), “‘ I am not 
at all vain in saying I had the 
honour to know more of his Majesty 
than some of those who have in- 
sulted him knew of his horse; and 
I think if my testimony was able to 
add to his bright reputation, I could 
give such particulars of his being 
not a man of morals only, but of 
such serious piety and religion as 
few kings in the world, in these 
later ages of time, can come up to.” 
It has often happened in party 
and national history, both in Eng- 


land and in America, that the wor. 
shippers of the majority, when they 
themselves had the good fortune to 
belong to it, became very dissatisfied 
with, disrespectful to, and incredu- 
lous of, the wisdom of the majority, 
when a change of public opinion 
placed them in the minority. This 
was the case with the patriotic 
Defoe and the Whigs generally 
when the general election of 170 
turned so decidedly against them, 
They were indignant that a major. 
ity in the Lower House should per- 
sistently oppose the foreign policy 
of the King, supported as that 
policy was by the House of Lords, 
and continually petitioned and 
memorialised the Commons to 
grant his Majesty such supplies as 
would enable him to provide for 
the interests of the kingdom, and 
assist his allies in defence of the 
Protestant religion. One of these 
called “the Kentish Petition,” 
nearly led to a crisis in the affairs 
of the nation. It was signed by 
the deputy-lieutenants, justices 
of the peace, grand jurymen, and 
other influential inhabitants of the 
county, and presented in person to 
the House of Commons by five of 
their number. The majority were 
rampant in the consciousness of 
strength ; and after an angry discus- 
sion, and a vain protest on the part 
of many leading Whigs in the 
House, the five petitioners were 
ordered into the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. They remained 
in his charge for five days, when 
they were formally committed to 
prison under the Speaker's warrant, 
and remained in custody till the 
close of the session, when the 
Speaker’s authority expired. The 
attack on the sacred right of peti- 
tion was flagrant; and on the day 
following their committal, Defoe, 
who was now in the height of 
royal favour, boldiy attacked the 
majority in its own den, by pre- 
senting in person his celebrated 
** Legion’s Memorial,” with an ac- 
companyving letter to the Speaker, 
in which he was “ commanded by 
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200,000 Englishmen to deliver it 
to the House of Commons, and to 
inform them that it was no banter, 
but serious truth, and that a serious 
regard was expected to be paid to 
it.’ The Memorial itself was a 
well-reasoned plea on behalf of the 
right of petition — though some- 
what magisterial and dictatorial— 
and concluded with a strong threat, 
which must have read in that day, 
as it would in ours, like an at- 
tempt at dictation and a flagrant 
breach of privilege: “Gentlemen,” 
it concluded, “you have your 
duty laid before you, which, ’tis 
hoped, you will think of. If you 
continue to neglect it, you may 
expect to be treated according to 
the resentments of an injured na- 
tion, for Englishmen are no more 
to be slaves to Parliaments than to 
aking! Our name is Legion; and 
we are many.” Defoe, on present- 
ing this formidable paper in person, 
was doubtless encouraged by very 
high authority and counsel — for 
he was attended by sixteen gentle- 
men of family and position — who 
were prepared to rescue him from 
the clutches of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, if ordered into custody by 
the Speaker. Nothing of the kind 
occurred, however. The boldness 
of the proceeding, and possibly 
the consciousness of the majority 
that they had really outraged the 


. liberty of the subject in commit- 


ting five gentlemen to prison for 
& legal though perhaps an intem- 
perate appeal to Parliament — and 
possibly, also, the fear of carrying 
things too far against the King, the 
Lords, and a large section of the 
people,—combined with other con- 
siderations to induce them to re- 
ceive the Memorial quietly before 
consigning it to the waste-paper 
basket, or other limbo for docu- 
ments destined to be considered as 
dead letters. After the voting of 
the necessary supplies, and the pro- 
rogation of Parliament in June, the 
five Kentish worthies were liber- 
ated from prison, and a banquet in 
commemoration of the event was 


given in Mercer’s Hall. The place 
of honour at table, next to the 
released captives, was reserved for 
Daniel Defoe, who had not only 
had the courage to write the 
Memorial, but the still greater 
courage to present it personally, 
and dare the House of Commons 
to lay hands upon him. 

Defoe, who always had a keen 
eye for turning an honest penny by 
his writings, and who was always 
quick at discovering and discuss- 
ing subjects of popular interest, 
lost no time in publishing a ‘ His- 
tory of the Kentish Petition’—a 
quarto pamphlet of a 
pages—written in his usual homely 
and forcible style. His next works 
were more important. James II, 
died in exile in September 1701 
— thirteen years after his flight 
from England—and the King of 
France, in pursuance of a promise. 
caused his son to be proclaim 
King of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, under the title of James 
III. of England and James VIII. 
of Scotland; and induced the King 
of Spain, the Pope, and the Duke 
of Savoy to follow his example. 
The English and Scottish Whigs 
were indignant at this insolence— 
and even some of the more moder- 
ate among the Jacobite party re- 
sented this attempt at foreign dic- 
tation. Defoe, however, instead of 
inflaming popular passion on the 
subject attempted to allay it, and 
to gain over to the Whig side the 
moderate and wavering Jacobites, 
whose attachment to the ex-king 
was rather personal than dynastic, 
by the publication of two pamphlets 
in rapid succession,—the first en- 
titled, ‘The Present State of Jacobit- 
ism considered in Two Queries ; first, 
what measures the French King will 
take with respect to the Person and 
Title of the pretended Prince of 
Wales’; and second, ‘What the 
Jacobites in England ought to do 
on the same account.’ The second 
pamphlet exhibited Defoe in a new 
light before his countrymen. For 
the first time in his political career 
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he broke loose from party trammels, 
and combated alike the passions of 
the people and the arguments of 
the statesmen with whom he had 
formerly acted. The popular cry 
was for war with France, on account 
of the recognition of the Pretender 
by Louis XIV.; and Lord Somers, 
a statesman who stood as high as 
Defoe in the King’s confidence, 
perhaps higher, had particularly 
distinguished himself as an advo- 
cate for war by his tract, ‘ Anguis in 
Herba; or, the Fatal Consequences 
ofa Treaty with France.’ Defoe took 
the other side, possibly, and indeed 
most probably, with the King’s 
sanction; and in order to evoke the 
tendencies of opinion, wrote a very 
temperate pamphlet which he pub- 
lished within a month of the French 
recognition of James III., which he 
entitled, ‘Reasons against a War 
with France; or, an Argument 
showing that the French King’s 
owning the Prince of Wales as King 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
is no sufficient ground of a War.’ 
He thought that the recognition of 
an empty title—though a personal 
affront to King William, and one 
that justified the withdrawal of the 
British Minister from France — by 
no means rendered necessary any 
ulterior or severer measures, and 
that England was great and strong 
enough to be able to treat the im- 
pertinence of the French monarch 
with the contempt it merited. King 
William was not in England at the 
time this pamphlet was written, 
but at the Hague, where a letter 
from Defoe might have easily reach- 
ed him. Whether or not the King 
was cognisant of or approved of it 
being given to the world, it is evi- 
dent that the publication effected 
no change in the cordial relations 
subsisting between Defoe and the 
Government, as his pen continued 
active on the King’s behalf during 
the whole of the short remainder of 
his reign. On the King’s return 
from the Hague, whither he had 
gone to furm an alliance with Hol- 
land and Austria against France, 


and where he had been detained 
longer than he originally intended 
by a severe attack of illness, the old 
Parliament was dissolved, and a 
new one summoned to meet on the 
30th of December, in order that 
the nation might have the oppor. 
tunity of clearly expressing its views 
on the great question of peace or 
war. Party feeling ran more than 
usually high; and a “ Black-List” 
containing the names of one hundred 
and sixty-seven Tories and Jaco- 
bites, who had been members of the 
late Parliament, was circulated all 
over the country as men who ought 
to be opposed at every election, by 
all who intended to save their 
native country from being made a 
province of France. Defoe objected 
to this list as “ ungentlemanlike 
and unchristian;” but, contrary to 


his wont, did not write a pamphlet « 


on the subject. With the view, 
however, of lecturing the new Par- 
liament, which contained a hundred 
and twenty of the Jacobites de- 
signated in the Black-List, he pub- 
lished, on the day after the open- 
ing of the session by the Kin 
in person, a pamphlet, entitled 
‘Legion’s New Paper; being a Se- 
cond Memorial to the Gentlemen of 
the late House of Commons. With 
Legion’s humble Address to His 
Majesty.’ Though addressed to the 
old House, a body which was no 
longer in existence, Defoe’s argu- 
ments were palpably intended to 
apply to the new; as when he said 
of the majority of that assembly, in 
language rather slip-shod for such a 
master of style,—‘‘ Gentlemen, the 
greatest respect which could pos- 
sibly have been shown to you by 
the people of England had been to 
have let your actions have sunk 
into forgetfulness, and in kindness 
to you, have let neither you nor 
your deeds have been named any 
more in your native country.” 
While his language to Parliament 
was of this minatory character, that 
which he employed towards the 
King was full of loyalty and affec- 
tion, not to say of obsequiousness. 
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The only other work of Defoe at 
this period of his busy life, is his cel- 
ebrated pamphlet—which has often 
been reprinted—entitled, ‘The ori- 
ginal power of the collective body of 
the People of England examined 
and asserted. With a double Dedi- 
cation to the King and the Parlia- 
ment.’ ‘This treatise maintains its 
place in the library of every student 
of British politics. It is written 
with more attention to style than 
he usually employed, and is a valu- 
able contribution to constitutional 
history. 

War having been finally determin- 
ed upon in the councils of the King, 
Defoe no longer thought it a part 
of his duty, or made it a _ of his 
inclination, to oppose a policy which 
he could no longer thwart or mo- 
dify. No one out of the King’s 
closet “cnew at the time the posi- 
tion in which Defoe stood towards 
the Government; but Defoe in his 
‘Review,’ at a later period, divulged 
the secret that he was consulted 
by the King on various points re- 
lating to the impending hostilities, 
and drew up a scaeme of operations 
against the Spanish West Indies, 
an attack upon which he considered 
would render the war to a large 
extent self-supporting. It appears, 
moreover, from this autobiographi- 
cal statement, that the King fully 
approved of the plan, and that 
Defoe was to have an honourable, 
and doubtless lucrative, part in its 
execution. But this was not to be. 
The last hours of his friend and 
patron were approaching, and none 
but the King himself knew how 
Spee was his tenure of life. 

is ilmess at the Hague had been 
more severe than any one suspect- 
ed, and had been concealed as 
much as possible for political rea- 
sons, and lest the friends of the 
exiled Stuarts should have been 
encouraged, either in France or in 
England, to the renewal of intrigues 
against the Princess Anne or the 
Hanoverian succession. Before the 
close of the year 1701, he privately 
informed his attached friend and 


countryman, the Earl of Portland, 
that he found himself too weak to 
justify himself in the expectation 
that he could live another summer. 
A few weeks afterwards the melan- 
choly foreboding was realised; and 
a fall from his horse, consequent 
upon the fright of the animal at a 
molehill on which it stumbled 
accelerated a catastrophe that could 
not, even if this calamity had not 
occurred, have been long delayed. 
The joy of the Jacobites went forth 
indecently and uproariously. The 
ballad-writers of England and Scot- 
land—and in those days ballads 
were far more potent instruments 
for expressing and guiding public 
opinion then they have ever been 
since, or are likely to be again— 
plied their scurrilous pens with great 
activity; and at the convivial parties 
of the roystering friends of the house 
of Stuart, it became a common 
toast to drink the health of “the 
little gentleman in black velvet "— 
meaning the mole which had been 
accessory to the King’s death. 

It was a trying time for the Whig 
arty, and to Defoe, who, next to 

1 Somers, was the great Whig 

penman and publicist of the day, 
and who more than Earl Somers 
was the literary leader of the party. 
The incident was one on which 
turned the whole of his future fate 
and position. He -was honoured, 
trusted, consulted. A powerful 
monarch was his friend, and after a 
hard struggle, not simply for posi- 
tion, but for daily bread for his 
wife and children, the vista of future 
prosperity. and dignity seemed to 
open out long, wide, and brilliant] 
before him. The King’s deat 
changed all, and for a period, not 
perhaps long in years, but long if 
measured by its disappointments, 
disgrace, and suffering, Defoe saw 
the reverse of the medal of pros- 
perity, and knew more of the loath- 
some dungeons of Newgate than of 
the council-chambers of royalty. 

After the King’s death, a copy of 
Jacobite verses, entitled ‘ Willie 
Winkie’s Last Will and Testa- 
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ment,’ was circulated. over the 
country, and met with the especial 
favour of the bacchanalian politi- 
cians who believed in divine right, 
and prognosticated nothing but evil 
from the Revolution of 1688. Wil- 
lie Winkie was one of the many 
nicknames by which the King was 
irreverently spoken of; and one of 
the stanzas in an otherwise con- 
temptible production, described but 
too truly some of the difficulties 
and perils of the new reign :— 


‘*T leave unto that poor wench, Anne, 

A cap would better fit a man, 

And with it all the firebrands red, 

That in that cap have scorched my head.” 


The Queen, at her first council, 
declared her resolution to adhere to 
the policy of the late King, and to 
— his intended war against 

rance and Spain; but it soon became 
evident to the Whig party that her 
Majesty’s sympathies were more or 
less with the Tories, if not with the 
Jacobites. The names of those 
eminent Whig Peers, Lords Somers 
and Halifax, were erased from the 
list of Privy Councillors, and some 
of the most virulent opponents of 
William were taken into favour, 
Defoe looked on with ominous fore- 
bodings, both for himself and his 
party, but found an early opportu- 
nity of declaring, in a satire entitled 
‘The Mock Mourners,’ how stanchly 
he continued to hold up the Whig 
colours, and how deep and sincere 
was his veneration for the memory 
of King William. As the Whig 
Ministry that were in office on 
Anne's accession were speedily dis- 
_ missed, and a Tory Ministry ap- 
pointed in their stead, Defoe, no 
longer in the secret service of 
the Crown, nor having the least 
right to expect employment of that 
or any other kind from the hands 
of his political enemies, turned his 
attention again to the Pantile Works 
at Tilbury, which he had never 
wholly neglected, but to which he 
had ‘given but a divided allegiance. 
It seems probable that if he had 
forsworn the pen at this time, if 


not wholly, at least partially, and 
until he had set hie. business affairg 
on a proper basis, he might have 
become, like his father, & prosper- 
ous citizen. But he had tasted and 
enjoyed the delights of authorship 
too long to be happy without ad. 
dressing the public. He not only 
wrote to live, but lived to write; 
and showed his zeal in public affairg 
by a succession of poems and pam- 
phlets so numerous, as to make the 
mere list of them a weariness of 
spirit to any one, not a hero-wor- 
shipper, who should read _ them, 
One of them, however, exercised so 
enormous an influence over his 
future destiny, as not to be passed 
over in any account of his life and 
character. The High Church party, 
emboldened by the Queen’s favour, 
and by the installation of a Minis. 
try that supported them in all their 
views, had become rampant, as the 
victory over their religious and 
political opponents seemed to be 
within their reach. Defoe was in 
a peculiar position with regard to 
the Dissenters, to which body he 
belonged. He had told them un- 
welcome truth, at unseasonable 
times; and they were either shy of 
him or hostile. On the other hand, 
the High Church party looked up- 
on him as a shining light among 
the Dissenters, and held him in 
abhorrence for the power he exer- 
cised. The Dissenters themselves, 
as Mr. Lee observes, were seized 
with a panic. They believed that 
their toleration was about to be 
withdrawn, and the public wor- 
ship of God according to their con- 
sciences interdicted. In these cir- 
cumstances, according to Mr. Lee, 
“Defoe found that plain argument 
had little es with those who, 
in the name of the Church, had un- 
furled the bloody flag and banner 
of defiance; and being well ac- 
quainted with what they had pro- 
mulgated from the pulpit and the 
press, he embodied such views in 
suitable language for the purpose 
of exposing their folly. The result 
was published on the Ist of Decem- 
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ber 1702, under the title of, ‘The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters; 
or, Proposals for the Establishment 
of the Church.’ 

The ‘suitable language,” as Mr. 
Lee calls it, proves to be most un- 
suitable. The pamphlet was an 
elaborate piece of irony—a ponder- 
ous joke—in which no joke was 
visible, and which deceived both 

arties to whom it was addressed. 
Defoe’s object was to hold up the 
principles of the High Church party 
to the indignation of the Dissenters 
and of public opinion; but Defoe so 
quietly, and so wholly without ex- 
aggeration, expressed the thoughts 
and wishes that were passing in the 
minds of High Churchmen, that 
these accepted the book as a genu- 
ine exposition of the whole case, 
and as the duty of the party to- 
wards the Dissenters. The Dissen- 
ters themselves were equally de- 
ceived, and terribly alarmed, They 
could not see the jest, or the 
sneer, in passages where the anon- 
ymous writer coolly recommended 
that precedent set by the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, as a 
means of getting “rid of Dissent 
and Dissenters.” 

The whole work was so exactly 
the tone of many High Church pual- 
pits, and of many High Church pam- 
phleteers, that the Dissenters espe- 
cially may be excused for seeing no 
joke in it, and of not suspecting a 
friend in an anonymous writer who 
behaved and argued so uncommonly 
like a foe. The mystification of both 

arties was complete; and one very 
High Churchman, a fellow of one 
of the colleges of Cambridge, wrote 
to a bookseller who had provided 
him a copy to say, “I received 
yours, and with it the pamphlet 
which makes so much noise, called 
‘The Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters, for which I thank you, 
I join with that author in all he 
says, and have such a value for the 
book, that, pext to the Bible, and 
the Sacred Comments, I take it for 
the most valuable piece I have. I 
pray God put it into her Majesty’s 


heart to put what is there proposed 
into execution.” 

Defoe, though a discreet man, 
and one that knew how to keep a 
secret, inadvertently allowed it to 
be known, when the work was in 
the full avalanche of notoriety, that 
it proceeded from his. pen. Some 
of the more sagacious critics had 
discovered the hoax, and designat- 
ed, directly and indirectly, the per- 
petrator; and those who had most 
enthusiastically praised the work, 
such as the good man at Cam- 
bridge, were loudest in the expres- 
sion of their indignation when the 
full extent of their own ond 
bility was made known to them. 
The Dissenters were slower than 
the Church party in opening their 
eyes to the truth; but as soon as 
it was made manifest beyond the 
possibility of doubt or mistake that 
their friend Defoe was really and 
truly its author, and that he had 
meant well for his party, they for- 
gave the joke, even although they 
retained the opinion that it was a 
clumsy, and might have been a mis- 
chievous, one. Defoe afterwards said 
in print that the pamphlet “cut the 
throat of the High Church party ;” 
but it is probable that, had he fore- 
seen the tempest he was to evoke, 
and the powerful enemies he was 
to make by this unlucky produc- 
tion, he would have written what 
he had to write in another style 
and character, Defoe’s enemies, too, 
were not wholly political. He was 
the censor of manners as well as of 
measures, and had, just prior to the 
publication of ‘The Shortest Way,’ 
issued a rhymed satire of sixty-four 
quarto s, entitled, ‘Reforma- 
tion of Manners,’ with the motto, 
Vee vobis, hypocrite, in which he de- 
claimed against the vices and follies 
of the age, and pointed out to pub- 
lic reprobation, though not by 
name, several persons in high posi- 
tion, as guilty of offences against 
the moral laws. All the persons’ 
who thought themselves pointed at 
in this satire joined with the High 
Church and Jacobite party in en 
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mity to Defoe, and raised such a 
storm both in the press and the 
pulpit, and threatened such dire 
vengeance, legal and penal, against 
him, that he became alarmed, and 
sought safety in flight and conceal- 
ment. The Government, in which 
the Whig element was but slightly 
represented, were urged to institute 
a State prosecution against him for 
wilful and malicious libel; and the 
‘London Gazette’ of the 10th of 
January 1703, contained a descrip- 
tion of his person, and offered a re- 
ward of fifty pounds for his appre- 
hension. Nearly seven weeks after- 
wards, while he was still in hiding, 
‘The Shortest Way with the Dissent- 
ers’ was brought under the notice 
of the House of Commons, declared 
to be a traitorous libel, and ordered 
to be burnt on the following 
day by the common hangman in 
New Palace Yard. The printer and 
publisher had been previously taken 
into custody, and committed to 
Newgate to abide their trial. 

But even in concealment, despair, 
and danger, Defoe could not allow 
his pen to remain idle, and he 
found means, not only to write, but 
to publish, ‘A brief Explanation of 
a late Pamphlet entitled “The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters.”’’ 
In this composition, in which he re- 
tracted nothing, but aimed another 
and a harder blow against the High 
Church, for affirming in grim ear- 
nest what he had only said in jest, 
he added his humble hope, “that 
he should find no harder treatment 
for plain English without design, 
than those gentlemen for their 
we design in duller and darker 

nglish.” But the arrest of the 
printer and publisher somewhat 
cooled Defoe’s ardour of attack; 
and acting under the advice of in- 
judicious friends, who thought that 
if found guilty his punishment 
would be merely nominal, he resolv- 
ed, to use his own words, “to throw 
himself upon the favour of Govern- 
ment rather than that others should 
be ruined by his mistake.” He sur- 
rendered accordingly, was com- 


mitted to Newgate, was indicted 
at the Old Bailey at the end of 
February, and ordered for trial in 
the July ensuing. 

It was Defoe’s original intention 
to plead a justification of * The Short- 
est Way’ by proving, from extracts 
diligently culled from the sermons, 
speeches, and writings of promi- 
nent and influential members of 
the High Church party, that he 
had only said what his prosecutors 
had said before him. But he had 
not been long in prison before he 
was prevailed upon to withdraw 
the plea of justification, lest it 
should again irritate the party of 
his opponents, and draw upon him- 
self, in the inevitable certainty’ of 
his conviction, a heavier punish- 
ment than might otherwise be in- 
flicted, and to throw himself upon 
the merey of the Queen. Having 
adopted this course as the wis«st 
open to him, he was absolved, dur- 
ing the twenty weeks that he lay 
in Newgate awaiting his trial, 
from the necessity of preparing 
an elaborate defence; and went 
to work as coolly and system- 
atically with his indefatigable 
pen as if he had been quietly at 
home with his family. He must 
have been allowed some privileges 
of retirement in prison; for it is 
searcely possible to believe he could 
have laboured in public, and amid 
the scenes of filthy degradation 
which were the common incidents 
of prison-life in those days, Prose 
and verse (perhaps it might, to use 
the late Douglas Jerrold’s joke, be 
called prose and worse) flowed from 
his busy brain and hand with mar- 
vellous rapidity. The first fruit of 
his industry was a pamphlet of 
twenty-six pages—‘ Kin illiam’s 
Affection for the Church of Eng- 
land’—which he published before 
he had been a month in prison, and 
which went through four editions 
in nineteen days. Its object was 
to please the High Church party 
by showing that King William was 
their friend. His next production 
—with the object of removing 
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some of the ill-feeling created by 
his real or supposed personalities 
in ‘The Reformation of Manners ’— 
was a satire upon himself, called 
‘More Reformation,’ in which he de- 
scribed his unhappy plight, and 
sketched his own character. and 
circumstances— 


“Or wouldst thou now describe a modern 
tool, 

To wit, to parties and himself a fool, 

Embroiled with State to do himself no 


00: 

And by his friends themselves misunder- 
stood ? 

Misconstrued first in every word he said, 

By these wnpitied and by those unpaid, 

Au men would say the picture was thine 
own, 

No gazette marks were half so quickly 
shown.” 


These, and another pamphlet of 
less note and interest, were insuffi- 
cient to occupy that active intel- 
lect; and he found time to prepare 
for publication, with a view to di- 
vert into his own pocket the profit 
which others were making from spu- 
rious and unauthorised editions, ‘A 
True Collection of the Writings of 
the Author of the True-Born English- 
man, Corrected by Himself.’ This 
volume, the first of a series, con- 
tained twenty-two tracts, pamph- 
lets, and poems (inclusive of ‘The 
Shortest Way,’ which, although 
burned by the hangman, he was 
determined to keep alive), and ex- 
tended to four hundred and sixty- 
seven pages. It was successful 
enough to call for a second edition, 
and to justify the publication of a 
second volume, which he set him- 
self to prepare immediately. 

His trial took place on the day 
appoiated, before Sir Simon Har- 
court, a judge who bore rather 
heavily upon his offence in sum- 
ming up his case to the jury. 
Defoe, as agreed, had pleaded 
guilty, and thrown himself upon the 
mercy of the Queen and the Court. 
But there was no mercy shown. 
On the contrary, the sentence was 
80 severe as to impress the public 
out of doors with the idea that it 
was vindictive and unjust. He 


was ordered to pay a fine of two 
hundred marks to the Queen, to 
stand three times in the pillory, to 
be imprisoned during the Queen’s 
po and to find securities for 
is good behaviour during séven 
years, This was hard; the 
brave spirit of Defoe was undaunt- 
ed: and as his first appearance in 
the pillory, opposite the Royal 
Exchange in Cornhill, was not to 
take place until the expiry of 
twenty days after the passing of 
his sentence, he employed the inter- 
val in composing and publishing 
a satirical Hymn to the Pillory, 
and a conciliatory pamphlet call” 
ed ‘The Shortest Way to Peace and 
Union,’ in which he endeavoured 
to reconcile the Dissenters to the 
existence of an Established Church, 
as best not only for Dissent but 
for Christianity. Both of these 
works appeared on the- morning 
of his public exhibition in the 
place of shame, and were largely 
sold among a_highly-respectable 
crowd which gathered to witness 
the spectacle, and to protect Defoe 
from the outrage and insult that 
was commonly the fate of the ordi- 
nary malefactors exposed to this 
disgraceful penance. It was a fine 
summer day, the markets were full 
of flowers and fruits; and Defoe, on 
arriving at the scene of his punish- 
ment, saw that the pillory was de- 
corated with roses, lilies, and ever- 
green leaves, and heard the shouts 
of sympathy—not of triumph—that 
made him the hero and not the 
victim of a popular outburst. Woe 
would have betided the coward 
who at that moment had hurled 
cabbage or rotten egg at the head 
of the vindicator of public opinion, 
or thrown anything but flowers at 
his feet. His friends—for by this 
time his brave Hymn to the Pillory 
and his dauntless bearing in the evi 
day that had come upon him, had 
brought round many of the waverers 
of his own side, and converted the 
lukewarm and indifferent into active 
zealots in his cause—drank bum- 
pers to his health and happiness, 
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expressed their desire to see the 
judge and jury and all his perse- 
cutors in the pillory after him; 
and when his half-hour had elapsed, 
presented him with refreshments, 
and jostled round for the honour 
of shaking his hand. Similar de- 
monstrations of public favour oc- 
curred on the second day, when he 
was exposed in another pillory op- 
posite the Conduit in Cheapside— 
and on the third, when he underwent 
the same penance on the Westmin- 
ster side of Temple Bar; and all the 
time the Hymn to the Pillory sold 
rapidly among the multitude, and 
put many welcome guineas into the 
pocket of the author. 

Defoe was reconsigned to prison 
until the Queen’s pleasure could be 
known, where he languished for 
many months with scarcely a gleam 
of hope to relieve the dark monot- 
ony of his doom. To add to his 
misfortunes, the pantile business, 
as might naturally have been ex- 
pected, deprived alike of the mas- 
ter-mind and the master-hand, fell 
into difficulties, and had finally to 
be closed, with a loss to Defoe of 
£3500. Ruin seemed to stare him 
in the face from every side, But 
he bent to the wind, too stubborn 
to break before it; and feeling no 
accusation from the inner monitor, 
and perhaps proud in the consci- 
ousness that he was a sufferer in a 
rightful cause—and that in his case 
too, though in another sense, the 
blood of a martyr might become 
the seed of a Church-—he bore with 
fortitude the, fate which he could 
not avert, and softened its hard- 
ship by literary labour. It was in 
these woeful ‘and depressing circum- 
stances that his love of work, one 
of his main characteristics, came to 
the rescue of his heart. He wrote 
no fewer than sixteen pamphlets in 
about half as many months on the 
current topics of the day, always 
on the Whig side, and always pay- 
ing homage, whenever he could do so, 
to the memory of his friend King 
William, And what is perhaps 
the most marvellous proof of his 
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indomitable spirit and indefatigable 
energy, he commenced the publica- 
tion of his afterwards celebrated 
‘Review ’—an original weekly jour. 
nal and commentary upon the public 
events of the time, political. and 
s cial. This was the undoubted 
predecessor, if not the model, of the 
‘Tatler’ and ‘Spectator’ of Steele 
and Addison, that shed such mild 
effulgence of literary light upon 
an after-period of the reign of 
Queen Anne. To commence the 
publication of such a work in prison, 
and to write unaided by any other 
pen the whole of the articles con- 
tained in it, was, to say the least, 
the sign of no common spirit. To 
have published it only once a-week 
would have been, under the cir- 
cumstances, a Herculean task for 
any other man; but it was so little 
to Defoe, that after carrying it on 
successfully for eight weeks as 8 
weekly paper he converted it into 
a bi-weekly—and after his release 
from Newgate, into a tri-weekly. 

It was long, however, before he 
recovered his liberty, and long be- 
fore a friend arose in bis adversity 
sufficiently sympathetic with his 
principles and sufficiently powerful 
to restore him to the full useful- 
ness yet in store for him. He had 
a wife and six children dependent 
upon him, and it was thought that 
out of consideration for them: he 
might be induced to make terms 
with his political enemies. . It is re- 
lated by Oldmixon, an opponent of 
Defoe, that the Earl of Nottingham 
sent to him in prison and offered 
him the mercy of the Government, 
and a sum of money besides, if he 
would discover who employed him 
to write ‘The Shortest Way.’ As 
the tract was his own work, written 
at no instigation but that of his 
own goodwill and pleasure, he had 
nobody to inform against, even had 
the bribe offered been acceptable ; 
though it would appear from a let- 
ter subsequently written to Lord 
Halifax, that the true instigator of 
the pamphlet was King William, 
Defoe, however, says, he “scorned ‘ 
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to come out of Newgate at the 
rice of betraying a dead master, 
or discovering those things which 
nobody would have been the worse 
for.’ But better days were at hand 
for the doughty penman. In the 
month of April 1704, after he had 
been nearly nine months in New- 
gate, writing, scribbling, versifying, 
commenting, book-making, news- 
paper-editing, under a cloud of 
difficulties, physical, moral, and 
pecuniary, a great man became in- 
terested in his fate. Defoe tells 
the story himself without mention- 
ing the great man’s name. ‘“ While 
I Jay,” he says, “ friendless and 
distressed in the prison of New- 
gate, my family ruined and myself 
without hope of deliverance, a 
message was brought to me from 
a person of honour, who till that 
time I never had the least acquaint- 
ance with, or knowledge of, other 
than by fame, or by sight, as we 
know men of gqnality by seeing 


them on public occasions, os 
The message was by word of mouth, 


‘Pray ask that gentleman what I 
can do for him.’” Defoe’s answer 
was, “ Lord, that I may receive my 
sight ”"—meaning his liberty. The 
name of this providentially-discov- 
ered friend was Harley—afterwards 
the celebrated Earl of Oxford. Har- 
ley’s influence at the time was not 
commensurate with his good wishes ; 
and it was not until nine more 
months had elapsed, and another 
host of tracts and pamphlets had 
made their appearance from the 
solitudes of Newgate, to amuse or 
instruct the voracious town, that 
this powerful intercessor, who ‘had 
never forgotten the poor author in 
prison, was enabled to procure his 
release. The Queen’s compassion 
was excited. She inquired particu- 
larly into the circumstances and 
family of Defoe, and sent, by the 
hands of the Lord Treasurer Go- 
dolphin, a considerable sum to his 
wife for the relief of her immediate 
necessities,—and the money not 
alone to pay the fine imposed upon 
him by the Court, but for the ex- 
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pense of his discharge from prison. 
Long afterwards, when Queen Anne 
was in her grave, and his benefactor 
Harley a prisoner in the Tower, with 
the threat of an impeachment hang- 
ing over his head, Defoe, in his ‘ Ap- 
peal to Honour and Justice,’ narrat- 
ed these circumstances, and spoke 
in the highest terms of his undying 
gratitude to the Queen, “who had 
fetched him out of a dungeon and 
given his family relief—” and to his 
noble and first benefactor, to whom 
he was linked in evil fortune as 
well as in good “by an indelible 
bond of gratitude.” 

To restore his health, enfeebled 
by a year and a half’s confinement, 
Defoe, on his liberation, retired 
for a short time with his family to 
Bury St. Edmunds, from whence he 
conducted and wrote his ‘Review’ 
twice a-week; and published pam- 
phlets and poems with the profu- 
sion of a hail-storm. One of the 
most popular was a Hymn in cele- 
bration of the victories of the Duke 
of Marlborough in the war against 
France, which the Government was 
conducting with vigour and success, 
to the great satisfaction of the Brit- 
ish people. Space would fail us if 
we ran through the list of these 
ephemera that served their time 
and purpose, and are now as forgot- 
ten as leading articles a week old 
in any of our daily newspapers, 
metropolitan or provincial, They 
all bore the impress of Defoe’s 
strong convictions when they were 
political, and they were all of the 
true catchpenny type when they 
treated of the minor circumstances 
of the day, and now possess little 
or no interest, except to the anti- 
quary and to the student of social 
history and manners, The only 
one that requires any particular 
notice is his satire, ‘Jure Divino,’ 
in twelve books, in which he lays 
down the Whig and Anti-Jaco- 
bite doctrines that the only real 
title of a king to his throne is the 
consent of his people; and that all 
the tyrants who ever oppressed hu- 
manity, from the —a ages of 
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the heathen gods down to the most 
recent time, and in all countries of 
the world, pleaded divine right 
to govern as the justification of all 
that they might do in governing, 
however unpalatable it might prove 
to the governed, Like all Defoe’s 
attempts at poetry, it is stiff, cum- 
brous, and prosaic, and would have 
been better both in style and argu- 
ment, and more adapted to its pur- 
pose of a political tract, if it had been 
written in as simple and effective 

rose as his ‘Shortest Way with the 

issenters,’ It ran through several 
editions, however, in a short space 
of time, and was pirated on every 
hand by obscure and unscrupulous 
printers and publishers, to the great 
disgust of the author. 

We now arrive at the most mem- 
orable period of Defoe’s career, 
and once again find him in the 
position in which he stood with 
reference to King William—the 
trusted but secret servant of the 
Crown and Government, and em- 
ployed, sub rosa, on missions of 
the greatest importance and deli- 
cacy. The new turn in his fortunes 
came opportunely. The collapse of 
his brick and pantile concern, and 
the liabilities he had thereby in- 
curred, sat heavy on his soul; and 
his creditors, some of them hound- 
ed on by his political opponents, 
harassed him with law proceedings, 
and with exorbitant and sometimes 
utterly unfounde. demands. But 
he bore up bravely, and never tried 
to hide his misfortunes from him- 
self by refusing to look at them. 
His friend Harley knew alike his 
merits and his sufferings, and the 
useful work that might be got out 
of him if properly remunerated and 
encouraged. Having surrendered 
to the Commissioners under the 
Insolvent Debtors Act, been sub- 
jected to a severe and almost penal 
examination, and come through the 
ordeal without a stain upon his 
personal character, Defoe was 
free to enter upon a new course 
of life, and the great influence of 
Harley opened it out before him. 
The Commissioners appointed by 


the Queen, with the consent of Par. 
liament, to concert measures for the 
legislative union of England and 
Scotland—an object dear to King 
William and to the Whigs—met in 
Whitehall on the 16th of April 
1706, and on the 4th May Defoe 
published, probably at Harley’s in- 
stigation, though the fact does not 
appear, ‘An Essay at removing Na- 
tional Prejudices against a Union 
with Scotland. Part I., London’ 
In twenty-four days afterwards 
Part IL. of the same ‘ Essay’ made its 
appearance. Harley was one of the 
Commissioners, and the Lord Trea- 
surer Godolphin, the messenger of 
the Queen’s bounty to Defoe, was an- 
other. Both of these eminent per- 
sonages, whether they did or did 
not inspire the treatise, were grati- 
fied by the aid it afforded to the 
cause, and resolved to make the 
author still further useful to it by 
despatching him on a secret mission 
to Edinburgh, to keep up the spirit 
of the Scottish Whigs, and to re- 
concile the Tories and the Jacobites, 
if that were possible, to a change 
that had become inevitable, and was 
destined to be irrevocable. Defoe, 
before his departure, had the hon- 
our of a personal introduction to 
Queen Anne, and kissed hands on 
his appointment. 

It would seem to have been part 
of the arrangement that Defoe was 
to attend to his own business, to 
conduct his ‘Review’ as usual, to 
write such tracts as he pleased to 
make money by, and in every way 
to discountenance the _ suspicion, 
which might have grown into a be- 
lief, that he was employed in the 

ublic service, The Scottish Par- 
iament was to meet on the 3d of 
October, and it was desirable, if not 
necessary, that Defoe should take 
up his residence in Edinburgh pre- 
Ee aigae to that event. He made 

is way, therefore, to Scotland by 
land as rapidly as possible, writing 
for his ‘Review’ as he went along at 
every town at which he stopped for 
the night, and arrived in Edinburgh 
in time to reprint, and largely cir- 
culate in that city, his ‘Essay at re- 
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moving National Prejudices,’ Public 
opinion was greatly excited, and all 
but the Scottish Whigs and Cove- 
nanters were furious at the idea of 
union, and against the Scottish 
Lords who had lent themselves to 
its consummation. The English Ja- 
cobites had nothing to say against 
the Act of Union; but it was not 
only the Jacobitism of Scotland 
that revolted against and loathed 
it, but all the pride and national 
spirit of a gallant, sensitive, and 
romantic people, with an ancient 
and illustrious history, different 
from, and often antagonistic to, that 
of the people with whom the union 
was to be consummated. Even to 
this day, and long after the fusion 
of commercial and all other inter- 
ests has made but one peopie of 
the English and the Scottish, and 
rendered all idea of the repeal of 
the Union as antiquated and un- 
real as would be that of the restora- 
tion of the Heptarchy, the national 
feeling, which the Union so rudely 
shocked and frushed, still subsists 
in the popular heart of Scotland, 
and may be evoked in harmless 
lightnings by any cunning magician 
of the pen or the tongue who 
chooses to elicit the beautiful phos- 
phorescent light that clings round 
the memory of a bygone passion. 
It requires no potency of imagina- 
tion to recall the mingled rage of 
the Highlands and Lowlands, and 
more especially of the Highlands, 
when the Union was first debated, 
and the mingled rage and sorrow 
with which they watched its pro- 
gress from a proposal to a fact. 
The grievance was not sentimental 
only. It was firmly believed that 
union with England was but an- 
other name for ruin; and that Flod- 
den itself, so filled with mournful 
memories in every Scottish heart, 
was a day of glory and rejoicing 
as compared with the day of union. 
The accusation against many pro- 
minent Scotsmen who had become 
converts to the policy of union, that 
they had sold their country for 
English gold, was loudly made and 
commonly believed, and found vent 
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in such indignant songs and ballads 
as the ‘ Parcel of Rogues,’ afterwards 
retouched by Burns with a power 
and pith that showed the feeling 
was far from extinct even in his 
comparatively remote period :— 

‘** What force or guile could not subdue 
a many warlike aget, 

Is wrought now by a coward few 
For hireling traitors’ wages. 

The English steel we could disdain, 
Secure in valour’s station ; 

But English gold has been our bane, 
Such a parcel of rogues in the nation.” 
It was in the midst of a popular 

excitement such as these lines ex- 

press that Defoe arrived quietly in 

Scotland, and proceeded unobtru- 

sively to work at the task he had 

in hand—the reconciliation of Scot- 
land to the bitter, but, as it turned 
out, healthful pill it had to swallow. 

He not only reprinted and widely 

disseminated in Scotland Parts I. 

and IT. of his ‘ Essay at removing Na- 

tional Prejudices,’ but composed and 
published, before the close of the 
year, Parts III. and IV. of the same 
work; and as if this were not suf- 
ficient evidence of his industry and 
zeal in the cause, wrote, printed, 
and published in Edinburgh, before 
the close of the year, a poem of sixty 
pages, which bore the title of ‘Cale- 
donia: A Poem in Honour of Scot- 
land and the Scots Nation; in Three 
Parts. Edinburgh: printed by the 
heirs and successors of Andrew An- 
derson, printer to the Queen’s most 
excellent Majesty.’ A second edi- 
tion of this work appeared in Lon- 
don five weeks afterwards. The 
first edition was dedicated to the 

Duke of Queensberry, her Majesty's 

High Commissioner for the Union, 

and, for the first time in Defoe’s 

literary career, was signed with the 
writef’s name in full. The preface, 
of far more historical and literary 
value than the poem itself, express- 
ed the writer’s “sorrow to see so 
much differing about uniting; and 
more so, to see such uniting about 
differing ;” and though he disclaim- 
ed the idea that the “ Union” was 
concerned in the poem, he was 
surprised to see, what he obscurely 
hinted the Union would remedy, “a 
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nation poor, wherein improvement 
was neglected, although the land, 
the sea, the climate, and the people 
were all adapted for plenty, riches, 
and fruitfulness.” When the treaty 
of Union was beyond doubt, Defoe, 
with characteristic veneration for 
his beloved King William, wrote: 
“One significant omen of the future 
good success of this treaty, and 
which, I must own, very much en- 
couraged me with the idea that it 
must go on, was, that it was voted 
on the most remarkable day for 
public deliverance that ever hap- 
pened in this island” —viz., the 
4th of November, the anniversary 
of the birthday of the Prince of 
Orange, of his marriage, and of his 
landing at Torbay. Defoe subse- 
quently in his ‘ Review,’ after he had 
left Scotland, more than once ex- 
pressed his pride in having had a 
part, however humble, in so glorious 
a work. 

Having gathered together all 
necessary materials for the ‘ History 
of the Union,’ which he afterwards 


wrote, Defoe left Scotland tempo- 
rarily, after a residence of sixteen 
months in Edinburgh, to wind up 
the affairs of the Brick and Pantile 
Works in London, and otherwise 


put his house in order. A new 
crisis in -his fortunes awaited him. 
His great friend Harley had been 
ousted from the Government by 
intrigues, manoeuvres, and Parlia- 
mentiry and other influences too 
well known to the readers of Eng- 
lish history to need recapitulation ; 
and Defoe, as he thought, found him- 
self without a patron and supporter. 
But the case was not so. Let him 
tell the story in his own words :— 
“When upon that fatal breach the 
Secretary of State (Harley) was dis- 
missed from the service, I looked upon 
myself as lost, it being a general rule in 
such cases, when a great officer falls, 
that they who came in by its interest fell 
with him. And resolving never to 
abandon the fortunes of the man to 
whom I owed so much of my own, I 
quitted the usual applications I had 
made to my Lord Treasurer [Godolphiu]. 
But my generous benefactor [Harley], 
when he understood it, frankly told me 
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that I should on no account do so; for 
said he, in the most engaging terms, 
‘the Lord Treasurer will employ you 
in nothing but what is for the public 
service, and agreeable to your own sen. 
timents of things. And besides, it ig 
the Queen you are serving, who hag 
been very good to you. Pray apply 
yourself as you used to do. I shall not 
take it ill from you in the least,’” 
Defoe was a man of the world, 
He knew his friend. He knew his 
own wants and position, and knew 
that, after such a generous absolu- 
tion from any ultra-loyalty to a ful- 
len benefactor, it was certainly his 
interest, and perhaps his duty, to 
look to Lord Godolphia as his fu- 
ture patron. He called upon his 
lord<hip accordingly, and was gra- 
ciously received. He reiterated 
what he had said to Harley about 
the fall of great persons, and that 
it was usual for the protégés of 
such persons to fall with them, and 
that he could not but fear that his 
interest with his lordship was less- 
ened on that account. “ Not at all, 
Mr. Defoe,” replied Godolphin, 
with a faith in human nature not 
very common among statesmen of 
ripe experience; “I always think a 
man honest till I find to the con- 
trary.” In consequence of this 
reception, and of the goodwill of 
Lord Godolphin, Defoe was, for 
the second time, introduced to the 
Queen; and as he afterwards told 
the world, “obtained the continu- 
ance of an appointment which her 
Majesty had been pleased to be- 
stow in consideration of a former 
special service, in which he had 
run as much risk of his life as a 
grenadier upon a counterscarp.” 
The Queen herself intimated to 
Defoe “that she had such satis- 
faction in his services” (his mis- 
sion to Scotland) “that she had 
appointed him for another affair, 
which was something nice, and that 
my Lord Treasurer would tell me 
the rest.” This “nice” affair, he was 
informed on the following day by 
Lord Gcdolrhin, involved his im- 
mediate return to Edinburgh; and 
three days only having been allow- 
ed him to make his preparations, 
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he set out accordingly. What was 
the exact nature of his mission 
neither he nor Godolphin ever 
divulged. Defoe carefully concealed 
it both at that time and after- 
wards in his ‘Honour and Justice,’ 
when he was in the humour to 
make confessions. “Neither my 
business, nor the manner of dis- 
charging it,” he said, “is material to 
this tract, nor will it ever form any 
part of my character that I reveal 
what should be concealed; and 
yet my errand was such as was far 
from béing unfit for a sovereign to 
direct, or an honest man to per- 
form.” It is not, however, very 
difficult, in studying the history of 
the time, especially in Scotland, 
where Defoe established himself, to 
discover what the nature of his 
secret mission must have been. He 
had predisposed, or aided in pre- 
disposing, public opinion in fav- 
our of the Union with England; 
and as the Pretender had many 
friends in Scotland, and the King 
of France, with the view of making 
a diversion in his favour, in the war 
then raging between the two na- 
tions, had resolved to invade Scot- 
land, it was obviously the duty im- 
posed upon him as a Whig publicist 
by profession, to write down the 
Jacobites in that country, where they 
were at that time most dangerous. 
In March 1708, @ French fleet under 
the command of Admiral Fourbin 
appeared off the Firth of Forth; 
but, finding a hostile force ready to 
receive him, the Admiral did not at- 
tempt a landing, but sailed north- 
ward, to discover a more favourable 
point of attack. But—as on previous 
occasions of attempted invasion— 
the elements seemed to fight in fav- 
our of Great Britain; the French 
fleet was driven out to sea by a 
violent storm, and ultimately had to 
return to Dunkirk, after a month’s 
delay, and severe loss of ships and 
men. Defoe, on the first report of 
the intended invasion, recommended 
in his ‘ Review,’ which he still wrote 
in Edinburgh and printed in Lon- 
don, the offer of a handsome reward 
for the capture of the Pretender, 
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dead or alive. He also advocated 
the policy of arresting forty or fifty 
of the chiefs of the Highland clans 
and other known Jacobites, express- 
ing his conviction that if this were 
done the Pretender would find but 
cold welcome if he came to the 
north of Britain. Mr. Lee is of 
opinion that Defoe’s business in 
Edinburgh was not only to write in 
support of the Government, but to 
find out suspected persons, to ascer- 
tain the extent of disloyalty, to 
warn those who might be in danger, 
to encourage a feeling of patriotism 
and duty to the Government, to 
endeavour to prevent a rebellion, 
and to clear dues who might be 
innocent,—a very large and import- 
ant mission, proving not only the 
faith that the Government of that 
day had in the power of the pen, 
but the high opinion it had of his 
abilities as an administrator and a 
diplomatist. 

Varied with occasional visits to 
London, on public and private busi-- 
ness, Defoe’s residence in Edin- 
burgh extended to nearly three 
years, during which time he often 
seriously thought of taking up his 
permanent abode in that city. His 
pen never stopped; his ‘Review’ 
appeared thrice a-week in London, 
as regularly as if he had been always 
present at the printer’s office. He 
never had any contributors, but 
wrote everything in it himself, and 
found time to compose—we might 
a'most say, in view of their multi- 
plicity, to manufacture—the usuel 
complement of pamphlets, tracts, 
and poems, sometimes with and 
sometimes without his name on the 
title-page. As if all this were not 
enough, and more than enough, to 
occupy him, he accepted, in Febru- 
ary 1711, from the Corporation of 
Evinburgh, in whose gift the office 
was, the editorship of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Courant,’ in the room of one 
Adam Boag or Booge, deceased ; a 
fact which goes to prove that, how- 
ever distasteful Defoe’s writings in 
Scotland may have been to the 
Jacobites, they had been grateful 
to the Whig Corporation of Auld 
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Reekie, and possibly to other towns 
and cities, 

The Ministerial complications that 
ever and anon occurred during 
the reign of Queen Anne need no 
further mention in this place than 
is required by their relation to the 
personal history of Defoe. The res- 
toration of Harley to power in the 
Coalition Ministry of 1711, seems 
to have induced him, somewhat 
suddenly, to leave Edinburgh, and re- 
sign the editorship of the ‘Courant,’ 
after a less than three months’ pro- 
bation, to attach himself exclusively 
to his first great friend after King 
William. He did not approve of 
the composition of the Ministry, 
but he resolved to stick to Harley, 
even though Harley veered, or 
seemed to veer, round from Whig- 
gism to Toryism. There was some- 
thing, after all, of the Vicar of 
Bray about Defoe, and the sweets 
of secret service were not, by bim 
who had so often enjoyed them, 
to be lightly relinquished. He 


waited upon Lord Godolphin the 


day he was displaced, and humbly 
asked his lordship’s direction what 
course he should take: “ His lord- 
ship's. answer was,” says Defoe, 
“that he had the same good will to 
assist me, but not the same power ; 
that I was the Queen’s servant, and 
that all he had done for me was by 
her Majesty’s special and particular 
direction, and that whoever should 
succeed him, it was not material to 
me. He supposed I should be em- 
ployed in nothing relating to the 
present differences. My business 
was to wait till I saw things settled, 
and then apply myself to the Min- 
isters of State to receive her Ma- 
jesty’s commands.” This advice 
suited Defoe exactly; and like the 
Vicar of Bray he might have sung, 
with a slight variation of the old 
song— 


‘¢ And this is law I will maintain 
Unto my dying day, sir, 
That whatsoever chief shall reign, 
I'll take the public pay, sir.” 


Defoe by this time had got over 
most, if not all, Of his pantile troubles. 
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He was, it is true, the best-abused 
man of his day by the political ene- 
mies which no man can fail to make 
who takes a side on the great ques- 
tions that excite men’s passions in 
times of political and national fer. 
ment, But in other respects For- 
tune seemed to be using him well, 
He wrought hard and was well 
rewarded; lived in a large house 
in the suburbs of London, that 
stood in a pleasure-garden of four 
acres; kept a carriage; and dig. 
pense! generous hospitality. The 
jealousy of less successful ‘authors 
pursued him, but for the most part 
he bore their attacks with cool 
equanimity, and seldom condescend- 
ed to reply. But during the last 
two years of the reign of Queen 
Anne, the failure of the secret-ser- 
vice money, which he had been ac- 
customed to receive, threw him 
more exclusively into the pamph- 
leteering and bookmaking business 
than he might have approved had 
any other course of life been open 
to him. The time also was ap- 
proaching when, in consequence of 
the recent imposition of a stamp- 
duty on newspapers, he made u 

his mind to discontinue the publi- 
cation of the ‘ Review,’ which had 
been a labour of love to him for 
many years. He concluded the 
eighth and final volume of thet work 
on the 29th of July 1712, and in 
his preface gave a touching retro- 
spect of the design and whole con- 
duct of the publication, which he 
declared that he established for no 
other purpose than “the support 
of truth and liberty ;” that he had 
made enemies by speaking the truth, 
and had not gained the friends he 
expecied. 

“*T know too much of the world,’ 
he continued, with a despondency not 
usual with him, ‘to expect good in it, 
and have learned to value it too little 
to be coricerned at the evil. I have 
gone through a life of wonders, and 
am the subject of a vast variety of pro- 
vidences; I have been fed more by 
miracle than Elijah when the ravens 
were his purveyors. 1 some time ago 
summed up the scenes of my life in this 
distich— 
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‘6¢No man has tasted differing fortunes 


more, 
And thirteen times I have been rich and 

. Pin the school of affliction I have 
learnt more philosophy than at the 
academy, and more divinity than from 
the pulpit; in prison I have learnt to 
know that liberty does not consist in 
open doors, and the free ingress and 
regress of locomotion. I have seen the 
rough side of the world as well as the 
smooth; and in less than half a year 
tasted the difference between the closet 
of a king and the dungeon of New- 
gate. I have suffered deeply for cleav- 
ing to principles, of which integrity I 
have lived to say, none but those I suf- 
fered for ever reproached me with it. 
The immediate causes of my suffering 
have been the being betrayed by those 
I have trusted, and scorning to betray 
those who trusted me’” 

These were brave words, not- 
withstanding the chord of darkness 
that predominated in the harmony. 
But he could not say farewell to 
his ‘Review’ so easily as he ima- 
gined; and in less than a fortnight 
he commenced the publication of a 
new series with the old title, which 
he continued twice and afterwards 
thrice a-week for a hundred and six 
numbers, when the ‘Review’ was 
finally suffered to die—with no 
other epitaph over it than the two 
words with which he concladed 
the last number, “ Exit ‘ Review.’ ” 

We now approach the two last 
years of the reign of Queen Anne, 
during which period Defoe, though 
the ‘Review’ had been allowed to 
perish, continued in the full flush 
of literary activity upon all the 
subjects that came uppermost—the 
claims of the Pretender,—the ques- 
tion at issue between the Church 
and the Dissenters—peace with 
France — taxation —the extension 
of commerce, &c. Only one of the 
long series deserves notice, as show- 
ing that his old habit of grave 
irony was too deeply rooted in his 
nature to prevent him from discov- 
ering when he ran the risk of con- 
verting friends into foes. A pam- 
phlet entitled, ‘What if the Queen 
‘should die?’ brought him face to 
face with the law, because, in at- 
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tempting to defend the Queen’s 
rule, and to prove how extremely 
important her life was to the peace 
and prosperity of the nation, he 
had uttered in irony such dubious 
expressions as to alarm the Whigs. 
The Jacobites saw plainly enough 
that this pamphlet was written by 
an enemy, and were angry accord- 
ingly. Some foolish Whigs, per- 
sonally opposed to Defoe, conceiv- 
ed that it could not be written by 
a friend. The result was a prose- 
cution. People in those days were 
remarkably thin-skinned and suspi- 
cious, and Defoe had to find secu- 
rity for £800 to meet the charge 
of disloyalty to a sovereign whose 
benefit and favour he had enjoyed, 
and whom he was about the last 
person in the world to think of in- 
juring or d-faming. It is not given 
to every one to jest with wisdom 
or discretion, as Defoe had, in his 
own person, had the painful expe- 
rience of the pillory and a prison 
to prove. And like other men of 
delicate and cultivated intellects, 
he never made sufficient allowance 
for public unwisdom—let us call 
it stupidity—as one of the ele- 
ments with which those who have 
to govern the world have espe- 
cially to deal. The Anglo-Saxon 
mind readily appreciates broad 
humour and coarse jocosity, but 
gentle banter and refined irony 
are for the few, not for the many. 
This is the case at all times, but 
more especially at times when men’s 
passions are excited, and great prin- 
ciples are in conflict. Defoe speed- 
ily discovered his mistake, and as 
he could find no friends among the 
contending factions, he appealed 
to the highest quarter for the jus- 
tice which there seemed no other 
chance of his obtaining. He after- 
wards wrote of this second unlucky 
pamphlet t':at, “so far from favour- 
ing the cause of the Pretender,” as 
the uuwise Whigs alleged, “he 
could not have better served the 
Hanoverian succession, if the Elec- 
tor had given him a_ thousand 
pounds to write it.” Under these 
circumstances, and believing that 
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Harley would see the true drift and 
meaning of the pamphlet, he peti- 
tioned the Queen and Privy Coun- 
cil to look into the work. The in- 
fluence of Harley was exercised in 
his behalf; the Queen herself read 
the passages complained of, and de- 
clared that “she saw nothing but 
private pique in the prosecution,” 
Further proceedings were ultimately 
stayed; and Defoe, learning a les- 
son from his narrow escape, wrote 
no more political tracts which could 
leave any doubt, even in the dullest 
of Anglo-Saxon minds, as to the 
true meaning of the writer. 

He had been so long accustomed 
to unburthen | his mind in news- 
papers that the discontinuance of 
his ‘Review’ left him without that 
frequency of appeal to the public 
which habit had made part of his 
nature. The treaty of Utrecht 
had been signed; peace was re- 
stored between England, Holland, 
France, and Spain; and men’s 
thoughts in England were extend- 
ing from foreign to domestic poli- 
tics, and especially to questions of 
trade. Even at that early period— 
ten years before Adam Smith, the 
great apostle of free-trade, was 
born—Defoe was a  free-trader; 
and with the influence and support 
of his friend Harley, now Earl of 
Oxford, he aided in establishing a 
journal called ‘Mercator.’ The first 
number appeared on the 26th of 
May 1713, and its objects were de- 
fined to be—“ Considerations on the 
state of British trade, particularly 
as respects Holland, France, and 
the Dutch Barrier—the trade to 
and from France—the trade to 
Portugal, Spain, and the West Indies 
—-and the fisheries of Newfiund- 
land and Nova Scotia,—with other 
matters and advantages accruing 
to Great Britain by the treaty of 
peace and commerce lately con- 
cluded at Utrecht.” The Ministry 
supplied the editor with all the 
official documents and _ statistics 
necessary to give the paper an offi- 
cial character; and the publication 
was continued three times a-week 
for a hundred and eighty-one num- 


bers, when it dropped for want of 
public encouragement, Possibly 
the event was hastened by the 
withdrawal of Lord Oxford's sup- 
port, as, a week after its dis- 
continuance, that statesman wag 
compelled to leave the Ministry 
and had, no doubt, given Defoe 
previous intimation of the ap- 
proaching fact, and his consequent 
Inability to be of further service to 
the journal. Defoe’s connection 
with this newspaper was somewhat 
mysterious. He wrote for it, but 
declared that he was neither its 
proprietor nor its editor, and that 
he had never received any payment 
or reward for his contributions, 

The fall of the Earl of Oxford, 
and shortly afierwards the death of 
the Queen, mark the commence- 
ment of a third era in the life of this 
conspicuous journalist. He had 
wielded his pen for the house of 
Hanover before it succeeded to the 
throne, and he resolved to continue 
to wield it in the same behalf and 
interest, with the otject not alone 
of self-advancement, but of contin- 
uing, if possible, in something like 
the same secret relations with the 
new Court which he had held with 
its two immediate predecessors, 
His well-known hand appeared in 
the ‘ Flying Post,’ in a letter, written 
in London, but dated from Hano- 
ver, just before the king left that 
city to take possession of the throne, 
In this letter the writer, who pre- 
tended he had resided twelve years 
at the Court of the Elector of Han- 
over, said :— 

“You-ask me to give you my 
thoughts of his Majesty, and tell me 
that the people of England long to know 
something of the king that is to govern 
them. . . . In a few words, then, his 
person is comely and grave; his counte- 
nance has majesty and sweetness so 
mixt, that nothing can be better suited 
to the throne of a king. He speaks 
readily rather than fluently, apt and 
proper, without long premeditation, or 
affectation of being quick. His temper 
is goodness itself; inexpressibly oblig- 
ing, to the last degree courteous and 
kind, yet not lowered beneath the dig- 
nity of his birth, He is steady in coun- 
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cil, sedate in resolving, vigorous in ex- 
ecuting, brave and gallant in the field, 
wise and politic in the camp, enterpris- 
ing in the matter of action, and yet of 
so calm a courage, that he who dares do 
anything which is unfit to do can never 
be in danger of precipitating kim into 
what is impracticable to be done. In 
short, if it may be said of any man in 
Europe, it may be said of his Majesty, 
that he is born for council, and fitted to 
command the world.” 

This was flattery with a ven- 
geance, though, as Defoe had never 
seen the charming object of such 
remarkable enthusiasm, it is pos- 
sible he may have done no more in 
his eulogy than translate and em- 
bellish, more suo, a genuine letter 
from a Hanoverian. A very differ- 
ent picture of George I. was drawn 
by the Jacobites about this time, 
and sung at their convivial gather- 
ings in Scotland :— 

‘“‘ Wha the deil hae we gotten for a king 
But a wee, wee German lairdie ! 
And when we gaed to bring him hame, 
He was delvin’ in his kail-yairdie ! 
Shoughing kail and laying leeks, 
But the hose, and but the breeks ; 


Up his beggar duds he cleeks, 
The wee, wee German ‘civdie 1? 


It is difficult at this time of day 
to account for all the jealousies and 
enmities of which Defoe was the ob- 
ject. “No sooner,” he says, “ was the 
Queen dead, and the King, as right 
required, proclaimed, but the rage 
of men increased upon me to that 
degree, that the threats and insults 
I received were such as I am not 
able to express.” One reason, per- 
haps, was his long and intimate 
connection with the Earl of Oxford, 
which brought all the enemies of 
the fallen statesman upon his head. 
“Tf” continued Defve, in a tone of 
evident pain, that gives but a poor 
idea of the honour or pleasures 
of journalism in that tempestuous 
time,— 

“TfL offered to say a word in favour of the 
present settlement, it was called fawn- 
ing. On the other hand, though I have 
meddled neither one way nor another, 
nor written one book since the Queen’s 
death, yet a great many things are called 
by my name, and I hear every day the 
reproaches which the answerers of those 
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books cast, as well upon the subject as 
the author. I have not seen or spoken 
to my Lord of Oxford but once since 
the King’s landing, nor received the 
least message, writing, or order from 
his lordship, or other way corresponded 
with him, yet he bears the reproach of 
my writing in his defence, and I the 
rage of men for doing it. I cannot say 
it is no affliction to me to be thus used, 
though my being entirely clear of the 
facts is a true support tome. I am un- 
concerned at the rage and clamour of 
party men, but I cannot be unconcerned 
to hear men, who I think are good men 
and Christians, prepossessed and mis- 
taken about me.” 

It would appear, from this passage 
and many others, that Defoe was 
at last weary of journalism—its 
dangers, its provocations, its enmi- 
ties, and its small results in comfort 
and satisfaction or profit—and had 
finally resolved to abandon politics 
as a profession, and betake himself 
wholly to fiction and polite litera- 
ture as a means of earning honour- 
able bread for his family. In 
fact his pen appeared to lie idle 
as regards public affairs, after the 
first few months of the new reign, 
though to be as active as ever in 
the less harassing and more genial 
tasks of fancy and imagination. Up 
to the year 1864, when an unex- 
pected discovery was made in the 
State Paper Office, this was the 
opinion cf all Defoe’s biographers, 
It was considered that from 1714-15 
to 1731, when he died, he produced 
nothing but works in general litera- 
ture, such as ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and 
the ‘History of the Plague in Lon- 
don,’ which are all or nearly all of 
his writings that have come down to 
posterity, or are likely to be favour- 
ably remembered in future times, 
That this was an error will immedi- 
ately appear. To cite all Defoe’s con- 
tributions to the general literature 
of his country during these sixteen 
years, until death compelled him to 
lay down that facile and exuberant 
pen, would be to make a catalogue 
of dead books that have no longer 
an interest for anybody, and the 
very titles of some of which, though 
no offence to decency in his own day, 
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would be an indecency and a sole- 
cism in ours. Those who know the 
sub-titles of ‘Roxana,’ ‘Moll Flan- 
ders,’ and ‘Colonel Jack,’ will un- 
derstand what we mean, and we need 
make no further allusion to the sub- 
ject. Suffice it to say that the book- 
sellers of London never had a readier 
and more indefatigable hand in their 
employ than Daniel Defoe, and that 
no subject appeared to be too small 
for that singular and far-reaching 
intellect, and that no amount of 
work, however stupendous, seemed 
to be too great for that unconquer- 
able and abounding industry. 

We now come to the discovery of 
1864, which proves that amid all 
this severe and it might be thought 
engrossing literary Tohuer, Defoe 
was taken into the secret service of 
George L, as he had been into that 
of Queen Anne and William III., 
and performed a duty to the State, 
unsuspected alike by his contem- 
porary friends and enemies—a duty 
which he undertook for hire, and 
in pursuance of which, if he did not 
prove false to his own conscience, 
he certainly proved guilty of gross 
duplicity and treachery, to persons 
whose bread he ate, whose money 
he took, and in whose service he 
pretended to be. In the year nam- 
ed, a rummager among the archives 
of England preserved in the State 
Paper Office, happened to stumble 
upon six undoubtedly genuine 
letters of Defoe, addressed to Mr. 
Charles de la Fay, of the Secretary 
of State’s office, which show but 
too clearly that, under the auspices 
of the Earl of Sunderland and 
others, Defoe was once more in the 
secret service of the Crown, and 
that he, the stickler above all others 
for the liberty of the press, exercis- 
ed the all but irresponsible office of 
“Censor of the Press,”—an office 
unknown to the law and the Consti- 
tution, and the existence of which, 
public or private, was wholly unsus- 
pected, except by himself and the 
persons who employed him. Of 
these six lettérs it is not necessary 
to quote more than the second, 
which contains the whole pith of 
the matter; and exhibits Defoe 


as still a contributor to the public 
press, but connected with Tory 
newspapers in an underhand way; 
so that, while pretending towards 
the proprietors of such journals to 
be a Tory, if not a Jacobite, he was 
in reality converting such journals, 
as far as he durst without fear of 
detection, into tools for the dis- 
semination of principles diametri- 
cally opposed to those which, if he 
received Tory money, it was his 
duty to advocate. e quote the 
letter in extenso :— 


“Srr,—Though I doubt not but you 
have acquainted my Lord Stanhope 
with what humble Sense of his Lordship’s 
Goodness I received the Account you 
were pleased to give me, that my little 
Services are accepted, and that his Lord- 
ship is satisfied to go on upon the Foot 
of former Capitulations, &c., yet I con- 
fess, Sir, I have been anxious on many 
Accounts with respect as well to the 
Service itself as my own Safety, lest my 
Lord may think himself ill-served by me, 
even when I may have best performed 
my Duty. I thought it, therefore, not 
only a Debt to myself, but a Duty to his 
Lordship, that I should give his Lordship 
a short Account, as clear as I can, how 
far my former Instructions empowered 
me to act, and, in a word, what this 
little Piece of secret Service is, for which 
I am so much a Subject of his Lordship’s 
present Favour and Bounty. It was in 
the Ministry of my Lord Townshend, 
when my Lord Chief Justice Parker, to 
whom I stand obliged for the Favour, 
was pleased so far to state my Case, 
that notwithstanding the misrepresen- 
tations under which I had suffered and 
notwithstanding some mistakes which 
I was the first to acknowledge, I was 
so happy as to be believed in the Profes- 
sions I made of a sincere Attachment to 
the Interest of the present Government, 
and, speaking with all possible Humility, 
I hope I have not dishonoured my Lord 
Parker’s Recommendation. 

“In considering, after this, which 
Way I might be rendered most useful 
to the Government, it was proposed by 
my Lord Townshend that I should still 
appear as if I were, as before, under the 
displeasure of the Government, and sepa- 
rated from the Whigs, and that I might 
be more serviceable in a kind of Dis- 
guise, than if I appeared openly; and 
upon this Foot a weekly Paper, which 
I was at first directed to write, in oppo. 
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sition to a scandalous Paper called the 
Shift Shifted, was laid aside, and the 
first Thing I engaged in, was a month- 
ly Book called Mercurius Politicus, 
of which presently. In the interval of 
this; Dyer, the News-Letter-writer, hay- 
ing been dead, and Dormer his successor, 
being unable by his Troubles to carry 
on that Work; I had an offer of a share 
in the Property, as well as in the Man- 
agement of that Work. 

“T immediately acquainted my Lord 
Townshend of it, who, by Mr. Buckley, 
let me know it would be a very accept- 
able Piece of Service ; for that ‘ Letter’ 
was really very prejudicial to the Pub- 
lic, and the most difficult to come at in 
a judicial Way in Case of Offence given, 
My Lord was pleased to add, by Mr. 
Buckley, that he would consider my 
Service in that Case, as he afterwards 


did. 

“Upon this I engaged in it; and that 
so far, that though the Property was 
not wholly my own, yet the Conduct 
and Government of the Style and News 
was so entirely in me, that I ventured 
to assure his Lordship the Sting of that 
mischievous Paper should be entirely 
taken out, though it was granted that 
the Style should continue Tory, as it 
was, that the Party might be amused, 
and not set up another, which would 
have destroyed the Design: And this 
Part I therefore take entirely on myself 
still. 

“This went on for a Year, before my 
Lord Townshend went out of Office; 
and his Lordship, in consideration of 
this Service, made me the Appointment 
which Mr. Buckley knows of, with pro- 
mise of a further Allowance as Service 
presented. 

“My Lord Sunderland, to whose 
Goodness I had many Years ago been 
obliged, when I was in a secret Com- 
mission sent to Scotland, was pleased 
to approve and continue this Service, 
and the Appointment annexed; and 
with his Lordship’s Approbation, I in- 
troduced myself, in the Disguise of a 
Translator of the Foreign News, to be 
so far concerned in this weekly Paper 
of Mist's, as to be able to keep it 
within the Circle of a Secret Manage- 
ment, also prevent*the mischievous 
Part of it; and yet neither Mist, or any 
of those concerned with him, have the 
least Guess or Suspicion by whose direc- 
tion I do it. ' 

“ But here it becomes necessary to ac- 
quaint my Lord (as I hinted to you, 
Sir), that this Paper, called the Journal, 
is not in myself in Property, as the 
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other—only in Management; with this 
express difference, that if anything hap- 
pens to be put in without my Know- 
ledge, which may give Offence, or if 
anything slips my Observation which 
may be ill taken, his Lordship shall be 
sure always to know whether he has a 
Servant to reprove, or a Stranger to 
correct, 

“Upon the whole, however, this is 
the Consequence, that by this Manage- 
ment the Weekly Journal and Dormer’s 
Letter, as also the Mercurius Politicus, 
which is in the same Nature of Manage- 
ment as the Journal, will be always 
kept (Mistakes excepted) to pass as 
Tory Papers, and yet be disabled and 
enervated, so as to do no Mischief, or 
give any Offence to the Government. 

““T beg leave to observe, Sir, one Thing 
more to his Lordship in my own be- 
half, and without which, indeed, I may, 
one Time or other, run the risk of fatal 
Misconstructions. J am, Sir, for this 
Service, posted among Papists, Jacobites, 
and enraged high Tories,—a Generation 
who, I profess, my very Soul Abhors; I 
am obliged to hear traitorous Expressions 
and outrageous Words against his Majes- 
ty’s Person and Government, and his 
most faithful Servants, and smile at it 
all, as if I approved it; I am obliged to 
take all the Scandalous, and, indeed, vil- 
lainous Papers that come, and keep them 
by me as if I would gather Materials from 
them to put them into the News; nay, I 
often venture to let things pass which are a 
little Shocking, that I may not render my- 
self suspected. Thus I bow in the House 
of Rimmon, and must humbly recom- 
mend myself to his Lordship’s Protec- 
tion, or I may be undone the sooner, by 
how much the more faithfully I execute 
the Commands I am under. I forbear 
to enlarge. I beg you, Sir, to represent 
these Circumstances to his Lordship, in 
behalf of a faithful Servant, that shall 
always endeavour to approve his Fidel- 
ity by Actions rather than Words, I 
am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

“ De For. 


“ NEWINGTON, April 26, 1718. 


“ P, S—I send you here one of the 
Letters stopt at the Press, as 1 men- 
tioned to you; as to the Manuscript of 
Sultan Galga, another villainous Paper, 
I sent the Copy to my Lord Sunder- 
land. If the Original be of any Ser- 
vice, it is ready at your first Orders.” 


This was indeed a base service 
for an honourable and self-respect- 
ing man; and it seemed so improba- 
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ble that the brave and conscientious 
Defoe should have lent himself to 
be a spy and to do such dirty 
and treacherous work, that the 
first impression upon the mind of 
every reader who owes him a debt of 
gratitude for Robinson Crusoe was, 
that the letters to Mr. De la Fay were 
not genuine. Upon this point, how- 
ever, there seems to be no real room 
for doubt; though, when we think 
of the clever forgeries relative to 
Newton and Galileo that have lately 
been palmed off upon M. Philarete 
Chasles and the French Govern- 
ment, and the author of which has 
just been discovered and confessed 
his guilt, the out-and-out’ admirers 
of Defoe might be excused for 
entertaining something like the 
faint shadow of a hope that the 
documents may prove to be spuri- 
ous. Guided, however, by the clue 
thus afforded, Mr. Lee, who sees no 
speck in the noonday brightness of 
Defoe’s fame, set to work among 
the old newspapers preserved in the 
British Museum, in the Bodleian 
Library, and elsewhere, alluded to 
in this letter, and has collected 
articles and papers, which, on in- 
ternal evidence, he assigns to De- 
foe, and which make up two good- 
ly volumes of near upon a thousand 
pages. We cannot say that many 
of them, supposing them to be by 
Defoe, are of much intrinsic value, 
except to the future historian who 
shall complete the work of Macau- 
lay, and give the world a history 
of the reigns of Queen Anne and 
the first three Georges. Grant- 
ing the letters to be gennine— 
as, after all, we are afraid we 
must-—and granting also the facts 
which flow from them,—that Defoe, 
while pouring out volume after 
volume between the years 1715 and 
1731—volumes upon every variety 
of subject; histories of ‘ Car- 
touche,’ ‘Jack Sheppard,’ and ‘ Rob 
Roy ;’ treatises upon morals and 
manners; accounts of ghosts and 
apparitions; visions of the angelic 
world; plans for the improvement 
- of London and Edinburgh, and for 
the prevention of street-robberies; 


schemes of banking and finance; 
‘The Family Instructor,’ ‘ Dickory 
Crooke, or the Dumb Philosopher,’ 
‘The Political History of the Devil,’ 
‘The Complete English Tradesman,’ 
‘The Complete English Gentleman,’ 
and scores of other books and pam- 
phlets too numerous to specify,— 
found time to conduct not only 
one, but several newspapers, and 
to deceive their proprietors as to 
his politics,—our previous wonder 
at his versatility 1s increased, and 
would amount to admiration if it 
were not for the speck on his moral 
character, which the hitherto un- 
known part of his labours betrays, 
The closing years of this busy and 
useful life point an old but ever 
new moral—a moral always applica- 
ble to all men in every station and 
of every age, that no one even with 
the best of motives must consent 
to do evil. Evil is none the less 
evil because its perpetrator may 
think that good is to come of it. 
Crime and punishment fly on the 
same arrow—or to use an Austra- 
lian metaphor, on the same boom- 
erang—and crime comes back with 
unerring certainty in the shape of 
punishment to the heart whence 
the evil thing proceeded. The 
sunny youth and fruitful maturity 
of Defoe were succeeded by a cloudy 
if not dark old age, and the great 
bright intellect suffered painful 
eclipse. Nathaniel Mist, one of the 
proprietors of the Tory journals 
whom he had deceived, discovered 
the true part that Defoe had played 
in his office, and persecuted him with 
relentless vengeance. In the year 
1729, when Defve was a feeble and 
broken man in his sixty-ninth year, 
a personal assault which had to be 
repelled by the sword was made 
upon him in the streets, by one 
whom he calls “a wicked, perjured, 
and contemptible enemy ;” and who 
could have been no other than Mist. 
Defoe’s mind séems to have been 
affected by illness, and by the per- 
secutions of which that assault was 
the climax; and dreading further 
violence to his person, he resolved 
to conceal himself from Mist, and 
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all the other foes who perhaps only 
existed in his excited imagination. 
He had provided for his daughters, 
married and unmarried, and for his 
wife; but dreading no one knows 
what—perhaps the law of libel, from 
which he had severely suffered once 
before, and had wellnigh suffered a 
second time—he made over his re- 
maining property to his son, and fled, 
Perhaps he fled when there was no 
one to pursue him, None can now 
tell. But he left his family who loved 
him, and wandered about in the 
neighbourhood of London—friend- 
less, forlorn, despairing; and with 
an idea in his mind, that appears to 
have been utterly unfounded, that 
the son whom he had trusted had 
appropriated to his own use the 
money intended for his mother; 
and that he had basely and unnat- 
urally left her to perish. 

These facts are all displayed in 
a melancholy letter from the un- 
happy fugitive to his son-in-law, 
Mr. Baker. 

“It would be a great comfort to me,” 
he writes, under date of August 12, 
1780, “about two miles from Greenwich, 
in Kent,” “if I could have your agree- 
able visits with safety, and could see 
both you and my dear Sophia” (his 
daughter), “could it he without giving 
her the grief of seeing her father in 
tenebris, and under the load of in- 
supportable sorrow. Iam sorry I must 
open my grief so far as to tell her it is 
not the blow which I received from 
a wicked, perjured, and contemptibie 
enemy” (supposed to be Nathaniel 
Mist), ‘‘that has broken in upon my 
spirit, which, as she well knows, has 
carried me through greater disasters 
than these. But it has been the injus- 
tice, unkinduess, and, I must say, the 
inhuman dealings of my own son, which 
has both ruined my family and broken 
my heart. I depended upon him, 
I trusted him, I gave up my two dear 
unprovided children .nto his hands; but 
he has no compassion, but suffers them 
and their poor dying mother to beg their 
bread at his door, and crave, as it were 
an alms, what he ‘s bound under hand 
and seal, besides che most sacred pro- 
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mises, to supply them with—himself at 
the same time living in a profusion of 
plenty. It is too much for me. Excuse 
my infirmity. I can say no more. My 
heart is full. . . and... 1am weak, 
having had some fits from a fever that 
has left me low. ...I have not seen 
son or daughter, wife or child, for many 
weeks, and know not which way to eee 
them. They dare not come by water; 
and by land there is no coach; and J 
know not what to do.” 


These accusations against his son 
appear to have been merely the ab- 
errations of a mind thrown off its 
balance by sickness, by sorrow, and 
by overwork of brain, none the less 
tragic, however, on that account, or 
to be spoken of without deep sym- 
pathy and commiseration. The 
unhappy wanderer never returned 
to the wife and children whom he 
loved—and who, on their part, were 
not able to discover his where- 
abouts—but roamed from place to 
place for no less than eight months 
In poverty, distress, concealment, 
and abasement, and died at last in 
a lodging in Moorfields, with none 
to close his eyes but a mercenary 
landlady, to whom he was indebted 
for his board and lodging. 

Thus lived and thus died the great 
Daniel Defoe;—so great, that he 
might have been considered good, 
had it not been for the personal 
treachery towards his political op- 
ponents, which he attempted to 

alliate in the letters to Mr. De la 

ay. Let us, however, cast no stone 
at his memory. The world knows 
his sin; but no one in his own day 
knew—or knows in ours—his temp- 
tations or his sufferings. All that 
can be pleaded in extenuation of his 
divergence from the right line is, 
that he valued his party above his 
ow. honour, and thought he was 
doing the State true service. And 
if he sinned he suffered,—as all 
must, high or low, who go wrong; 
but most of all those who are most 
richly endowed with the highest 
gifts of genius, ' 
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Ir is far from a pleasant thought 
that at the present stage of literary 
progress, when England perhaps 
contains a greater number of writers 
than at any previous time, the art 
of criticisms hould almost have died 
out of our insular world. There are 
no doubt abundance of reviews, but 
the observer needs to be only a very 
little behind the scenes to know 
what amount of dependence may 
be placed on the verdict of the 
Press, even in its higher vehicles. 
The extraordinary test of merit 
which consists in possessing the per- 
sonal acquaintance of a newspaper 
writer—though no doubt, like every 
other arbitrary test, it sometimes 
secures a just verdict—is one on 
which, as anybody must see, no re- 
liance can be placed. A man may 
be full of genius, and yet unknown 
to any editor; his work may be 
overflowing with power and inspir- 
ation, and yet he may be utterly 
unacquainted with anybody con- 
nected with the Press. No doubt, 
if his work is of the first class, he 
will eventually force himself into 
notice, but it will be side by side 
with ephemeral volumes which 
would never have been heard of but 
for the kindly aid of a friend on the 
staff of some leading journal. In 
this fantastic lottery of nominal 
criticism, it happens continuaily 
that writers most thoroughly well 
known and appreciated never re- 
ceive at the hands of any qualified 
workman the examination which is 
their due, or the praise which can 
be fitly bestowed only by a mind 
accustomed to trace the progress of 
literary excellence, and acquainted 
with its essential elements. The 
works of the distinguished novelist, 
for instance, whom we are about to 
discuss, have, we believe, been less 
commented on by the critics of the 
day than those, for example, of Mr. 
Edmund Yates, and much less than 
those of Miss Braddon or Onida, 


or others of like calibre. And yet 
it would take half a hundred ordi- 
nary novelists to make up a shadow 
of the power, the wonderful swing 
of life and energy, the human in- 
sight and splendid graphic force of 
the author of the ‘Cloister and the 
Hearth.’ We do not, of course, 
intend to infer that it is want of 
acquaintance with the journalist 
craft which has lessened the meed 
of literary applause in the case of 
such a writer as Mr. Reade, but onl 
that this mean motive has crowd- 
ed hosts of inferior writers to the 
front, where they had no right to 
be, and left to real genius but a 
place among the ignoble crowd. 
With that crowd, however, we 
have nothing to do here. It is bad 
for themselves, bad for the public, 
and bad for the literary reputation 
of England, that they should be 
suffered to start into fictiiious no- 
tice by the weakness or favouritism - 
of so-called critics. But we do not 
forget that we ourselves have been 
stigmatised as a critic on two pounds 
a-week—a respectable, virtuous, and 
modest rate of remuneration which 
it is difficult to suppose could affect 
injuriously the character of the work 
produced; but that by the way— 


by a defender of the sensational . 


writer; and in natural dread of an 
opponent so discriminating and so 
delicate, we hold our hand lest 
worse should befall us. Crowds 
of books, of a character so utterly 
fictitious that one feels a certain 
difficulty in allowing them the name 
of book at all, which are printed by 
some enterprising publisher on the 
ground of being no worse than cer- 
tain others; which are foisted into 
the hands of booksellers by the mere 
business connection of the publisher ; 
which are held for one tremulous mo- 
ment above water by the notice of 
some acquaintance or acquaintance’s 
acquaintance on the Press; and in 
consequence of that and the ad- 
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vertisements are included in the list 
for Mudie of ignorant readers, or 
sent by Mudie to replace the books 
written for which are “ out”—pour 
into such circulation as is possible 
to them every day. A pitiful fate for 
the venerable and so much vaunted 
Press. Imagine that Caxton should 
have taker all that trouble, not to 
speak of those that went before him 
—all to procure the intrusion into 
so-called literature of ‘True Love,’ 
of the ‘Girls of Faversham,’ and 
a hundred others we could name! 
Sometimes, it is true, some review- 
er stands forward desperate, and 
“makes an example” probably of 
one of the most harmless of the kind. 
But yet the manufacture goes on, 
and enough, it is to be supposed, 
must be made by it to clear paper 
and print at least; but the result is 
to bring the very name of literature 
into discredit; to disgust the true 
workman with his own craft, and to 
render the English novel ridiculous, 
Perhaps it is a just Nemesis which 
is about to overtake us in the shape 
of universal contempt and disgust, a 
more than ordinarily painful form. 
But if it is so, the silence of genuine 
criticism, the murmurs of false 
commendation, the curious nepotism 
of the Press, will be the most to 
blame. 

We return to a more agreeable 
subject when we cast our eyes upon 
the trim volumes which prove Mr. 
Reade to have attained the elysium 
of a popular edition, They stand 
before us, a little library of fiction, 
sound, wholesome, and vigorous, 
with many faults and many beauties, 
the real utterance of a real human 
being; full of the heartiest human 
sentiments, noble indignation, noble 
pity, daring sufficient to carry the 
lamp of imagination into very dark 
corners indeed, and to flash its reve- 
lation upon actual deeds of dark- 
ness, with all the imperious will of 
genius, and that true insight which 
only sympathy can give. Mr. Reade 
has been called coarse; he has 
been accused of seeking the means 
of moving his readers outside the 
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lawful limits of art; of casting 
probability to the winds, and riding 
wildly over all the laws of circum- 
stance. And we cannot say for him 
that one of these censures is untrue; 
he is now and then coarse, as in 
‘ Griffith Gaunt’—not that he intends 
it, but that, having chosen to build 
his story upon a certain course of 
incidents, it was necessary for him 
to note certain events not generally 
chronicled; and he does so in plain, 
brief language, without thoaght of 
delicacy or the reverse. This may 
be coarse, but it is not nasty; nor 
is there any suggestion of nastiness 
in the sudden and curt record, And 
he has been accused of dragging in 
facts and controverted questions, 
and holding up systems which have 
many supporters, and against which 
the world has not decided, in a 
blaze of splendid reprobation, set- 
tling the matter on his own respon- 
sibility. And there is no doubt 
that, in respect to the highly- 
wrought and exciting narrative of 
the chaplain’s interference with the 
tyrannies in the jail, which occurs 
in ‘ Never too late to mend ;’ and the 
equally startling panorama of pri- 
vate madhouses exhibited in ‘ Hard 
Cash,’ this accusation is perfectly 
true. But then the struggle of Mr, 
Eden is that of a Christian Bayard, 
which cannot but touch the heart 
of every reader; and the struggles 
of Alfred Hardie are those of a real 
man in horribly real and possible 
circumstances. Nor can we vindi- 
cate Mr. Reade from the charge of 
improbabilities as wild as Dumas, 
and (can we say more ?) as fasvinat- 
ng and attractive. The island in 
‘Foul Play’ is an impossible island. © 
Its astounding collection of useful 
and ornamental articles; the way 
in which necessities and conven- 
iences of every description present 
themselves, as in a kind of idealised 
Palais Royal, is by times simply 
laughable. Yet who can lay down 
the wonderful, absurd, high-toned, 
childish story? Thus we do not 
defend him from his accusers; we 
have our own accusations to make, 
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of a nature that seem to us more 
serious. But Mr. Reade’s faults are 
so lost in the brilliancy of his power, 
in the mingled force and so‘tness of 
his sympathy, in the noble idea] he 
so often sets before us, and the 
fine, keen sense of excellence which 
shines through everything he does, 
that we have not the heart to re- 
proach him with them. 

There is, perhaps, no writer of 
equal eminence who has so clearly 
shown the character and principles 
of his genius from the very begin- 
ning of his career. ‘Peg Wofling- 
ton,’ his earliest work, is at once an 
epitome and adumbration of ail he 
has done. Mr. Reade’s repertoire is 
limited. He has one _ brilliant, 
splendid woman, full of noble in- 
stincts, of passion and generosity, 
and pride and humbleness, who is 
his délight, and whom he cannot 
too often reproduce; and he has 
another simple, tender, wise, femi- 
nine creature who is the rival, the 
conqueror, the defender, the only 
being who fully comprehends the 


first; and between these, too, he 
has a fancy for placing a very weak, 


sometimes contemptible man. This 
is but a small circle, yet it is wide 
enough to give occasion for many 
exquisite contrasts and telling 
scenes. Such a limitation is no 
doubt a weakness in point of art; 
but we doubt much whether it is 
not an additional charm to the 
ordinary reader, who arrives but 
slowly at a perception of character, 
and requires to have it impressed 
upon him by many repetitions. 
The favourite conceptions of our 
novelist—his Mrs. Woffington, his 
Christie Johnstoue, his Kate, are 
all more or less repetitions, with 
changes of costume and accessories, 
of one idea. It is the very ideal of 
womankind, according to what Mr. 
Mill would ca!l the imperfect and 
depraved conditions which are all 
that has been permitted it since the 
beginning of the world; a being 
fall of power, and brilliancy, and 
daring, and intuitive perception— 
full, indeed, of what we can describe 
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only as genius, in distinction from 
the more manageuble and practical 
talents of ordinary life—ready to 
jump at the truth, however concealed; 
but, at the same time, not above 
the deceptions of society, or those 
benevolent tricks which a fertile 
imagination suggests for the man- 
agement and wellbeing of others; 
a creature equal to any emergency, 
rising with high, nervous valour to 
any danger; able to brace herself for 
every necessary exertion, and to do 
whatsoever may be demanded with 
sufficient energy from her hands, 
Sumvthing of Rosalind, something 
of Imogen, is in this fine concep- 
tion—yet it is original, and has 
never been set forth in the same 
fulness by any other. That Mr, 
Dickens never dreamed of such a 
being, nor even the broader in- 
telligence of Thackeray, nor the 
more courtly and more diversified 
genius of Lord Lytton, it is un- 
necessary to say. Mr. Reade has 
made this woman; he has clothed 
her, not in weakuess, as has been 
the wont of romancists, but in 
beautiful power and strength, the 
fulness of health and vigour, bod- 
ily and mental. He has set her 
forth not as a passive, but an active 
being, able to do almost anything 
she puts her hand to, and encum- 
bered by no miserable timidity 
or self-consciousness, though white 
and splendid with natural modesty. 
Whatever she touches takes a cer- 
tain grace; her comings and her 
goings impress themselves on all 
minds; she is the centre of the 
picture wherever she appears. And 
then how fine is the discrimination 
between what this noble c:eature 
can do and what she cannot. She 
can labour with a man’s energy and 
boldness ; she can take fortune at the 
tide; she can save lives and win 
hearts. But she cannot sway some 
one weak selfish soul about her, can- 
not make it noble like herself, or take 
away from it the faithful affections of 
which it is unworthy. Everything 
else she can do, but this she cannot. 
Her faithfulness is proof against 
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her own clear sight and discrimina- 
tion. Such is. Peg Woffington, the 
actress; such is Christie Johnstone, 
the fishwoman; and’such is Kate 
Gaunt. Each is perfectly true to 
her surroundings and to her age. 
There is, so to speak, no resem- 
blance between them; their cos- 
tume is varied with all the skill of 
consummate art; they think as be- 
comes their different stations and 
periods, without the slightest con- 
fusion of identity ;—and yet they 
are one, Perhaps—such a thing is 
possible—had the author concen- 
trated his powers on one production 
of his favourite character, some- 
thing more effective still might 
have been the result, But we 
should be very reluctant to be put 
to it which of the trio we would 
part with. Not Christie, the pride 
of Newhaven; and not the brave, 
sweet, gay, infinitely gifted actress. 
If one were to be sacrificed, Kate, 
we think, would have the least hold 
on our hearts. And yet how noble 
is Kate in her virtues and her 


errors, her boldness, her fears, her 
miserable mistakes, and suffering! 
The woman walks through the book, 
with her grand stature and stately 


grace, winning us, enchanting us, 
offending us, like a real creature. 
The reader feels disposed to pause, 
and warn, and remonstrate, and 
bid her look well what she is about. 
Harm will come of it! we call out 
to her unconsciously; and _ she 
knows it—half hears us—yet is 
swept on. What a woman! If 
there were many like her, how poor 
would all Mr. Mill’s pleas for equal- 
ity sound! (as, Heaven knows, with- 
out that, they sound poor enough!) 
Equal! to the good-natured lout b 
her side, whom she condescends to 
love? One might as well speak of 
equality between the lion and the 
ass, or between the pole-star and 
asmoky lantern. This is the thing 
of all others which Mr. Reade has 
done best; and we know not one 
of his contemporaries, and few of 
nis predecessors, who have given 
such an idea to the world, 
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To return, however, to Peg Wof- 
fington, the first presentation of 
this ideal to the world. It is now 
a good many years since the book 
was published—and it was only a 
novel, and people forget. It is the 
story of a little episode in the life 
of the celebrated actress. We are 
not aware how much of historical 
fact Mr, Reade may have put into his 
sketch of her. If she was in actual 
life the sweet, and lofiy, and simple, 
and gifted creature she is in the 
book, no wonder the author fell in 
love with the ghost of her, and laid 
it up for afteruse; but Peg Woffing- 
ton to us is Mr. Reade’s creation, 
and we have no desire to interfere 
with that by any reference to fact. 
This episode is the enthusiastic de- 
votion to her of a certain Mr. Vane, 
a squire from the country, with 
tastes more delicate than most of 
the squires of his time—a poetical 
temperament and a weak mind, 
He goes to the play in inadvertence 
to amuse himself, and falls fatally, 
overwhelmingly in love with the 
beautiful actress. It is unnecessary 
to trace the story through all its de- 
tails—how he became introduced to 
her, how the acquaintance grew, and 
how Peg, finding the sentimentalist 
of a mould very different from her 
many would-be lovers, got at last 
to believe in him altogether, to 
love him, trust him, and look for- 
ward to an honourable union with 
him. It takes some time to ac- 
complish this, and just as she has 
made up her mind to accept him 
wholly, there arrives suddenly a 
meek, sweet, blue-eyed creature 
from the country—who is his wife. 
This Mabel Vane is the other of 
Mr. Reade’s favourite female char- 
acters. She becomes Mercy in 
‘ Griffith Gaunt,’ and there is some- 
thing very like her shadowing out 
in the Jael of his current story. She 
has no gifts like her rival, her very 
beauty is of a lower tone; itis her 
freshness, her sweetness, her like- 
ness to the flowers and fields, her 
innocence and tenderness, that 
make her lovely. aus very 

L 
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young, very guileless, thinks her- 
self very ignorant, and adores and 
looks up to her husband as the 
perfection of manhood. In short, 
she is a simple English girl, with 
all the natural qualities which are 
identified with that name, and no 
more that is apparent to the eye; 
yet this child has a secret deep pro- 
found wisdom in her which the 
careless bystanders never dream of, 
a@ wisdom that springs out of love 
and noble courtesy and considera- 
tion for others. | She comes up to 
town a little Queen Eleanor, to 
find her husband at the feet of a 
nobler Rosamond. Mr. Thackeray 
might have permitted her to dispense 
with the poison, but she would 
have turned hr rival to the door 
with all those delicate outrages of 
words which people say a jealous 
woman is such a mistress of. Mr. 
Reade is not so great an artist as 
Mr. Thackeray, but he knows bet- 
ter: no such superficial treatment 
of his subject contents him. He 


treats the two, not technically as 


injured wife and rival, but as two 
human creatures whom he has 
himself taken pains to make out of 
dust more delicate than the com- 
mon clay. And instead of poison 
and daggers, the old vulgar ne- 
eessity, he makes them see each 
other, understand each other, know, 
‘beimg creatures of one species, what 
each has been meaning in her heart. 
The seene has its faults, no doubt, 
and there is a touch of extravagance 
in fit, an extravagance the result of 
his power and mastery over his ma- 
terials, which is one of Mr. Reade’s 
standing defects. Let us premise 
that Mrs. Woffington, by way of 
confounding the critics who were 
coming to mspect a portrait of her- 
self, painted by poor Triplet-—an un- 
fortunate playwriter, poor painter, 
and unsuocessful self-styled man of 
genius—has forced him to take the 
unfinished canvas out of the frame, 
and place her own living counte- 
nance in it instead, with a Iludi- 
crous result of criticism, one au- 
thority finding the picture wanting 
in softtiess, and “ rather tea-board 
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like;” another, that the shadows 
are badly managed; another, that 
it is a pretty face, but not like Peg 
Woffington. When the discomfited 
party have gone away, after dis. 
covering their error, the broken- 
hearted actress betrays to Triplet 
the passion with which she is brim- 
ming over, 


‘““* Madam,” he cries, ‘see what these 
fine gentlemen are! What business had 
he, with a wife at home, to come and 
fall in love with you? Ido it for ever 
in my plays—I am obliged—they would 
be so dull else—but in real life to do it 
is abominable.’ 

“** You forget, sir,’ said Mrs. Woffing- 
ton, without moving, ‘that I am an 
actress—a plaything for the impertin- 
ence of puppies and the treachery of 
hypocrites. Fool! to think there was 
an honest man in the world, and that 
he had shone upon me!’ 

“With these words she turned, and 
Triplet was shocked to see the change 
in her face. She was pale, and her 
black lowering brows were gloomy 
and terrible. She walked like a tigress 
to and fro, and Triplet dared not speak 
to her; indeed. she seemed but half-con- 
scious of his presence. He went for no- 
body with her. How little we know the 
people we eat and go to church and flirt 
with! Triplet had imagined this actress 
an incarnation of gaiety, a sportive be- 
ing, the daughter of smiles, the birth 
of mirth; needed but a look at her now 
to see that her heart was a volcano, her 
bosom a boiling gulf of fiery lava. She 
walked like some wild creature; ‘she 
flung her hands up to heaven with a 
passionate despair, before which the 
feeble spirit of her companion shrank 
and cowered, and, with quivering lips 
and blazing eyes, she burst forth into a 
torrent of passionate bitterness. . . . 

““*My dear benefactress,’ said Trip- 
let, ‘ they are not worthy of you.’ 

‘*T thought this man was not all dross; 
from the first I never felt his passion an 
insult. Oh Triplet! T could have loved 
this man, really loved him—and J longed 
so to be good—oh God! oh God!’ 

“ ¢ Thank heaven you don't love him,’ 
cried Triplet, hastily—‘ thank God for 
that!’ 

“* Love him? love a man who comes 
to me with a silly second-hand affection 
from his insipid baby-face, and offers 
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me half, or two-thirds, or a third of his 
worthless heart? I hate him! and her! 
and all the world! ’ 

“‘That is what I call a very proper 
feeling,’ said poor Triplet, with a weak 
attempt to eonsole her. ‘‘Then break 
with him at once, and all will be well.’ 

“+Break with him? Are you mad? 
No! since he plays with the tools of 
my trade, I shall fool him worse than 
he has me. I will feed his passion full, 
tempt him, torture him, play with him 
as the angler plays a fish on his hook. 
And when his very life depends on me, 
then by degrees he shall see me cool 
and cool, and freeze into bitter diver- 
sion. Then he shall rue the hour he 
fought with the devil against’ my soul, 
and played false with a brain and heart 
like mine !’” 

The outraged woman is still fully 
possessed by this frantic mood, 
when suddenly the injured wife is 
found to be ascending the stair 
with that strange bias towards 
one spot which the personages in 
a novel so often show when the 
moment is come for an éclaircisse- 
ment. Mrs. Woffington, in spite of 
Triplet’s agonised remonstrances, 
places herself again in the picture- 
frame, and in this attitude listens 
to Mabel’s story of her simple mis- 
ery, and her determination to make 
an appeal to the actress who has 
stolen her husband’s heart from 
her. “I am not learned, but I can 
read faces,” the poor young crea- 
ture says. “I always could, and 
so could my aunt Deborah before 
me. Did not my heart warm to 
her among them all? There is a 
heart at the bottom of all her act- 
ing, and that heart is good and 
noble.” Then her eye catches the 
supposed picture, and, her = 
sion mastering her, she turns from 
Triplet to what she imagines the 
portrait of her rival, “stretching 
her clasped hands towards it, while 
sobs and words seemed to break 
direct from her bursting heart.” 


“*Oh yes! you are beautiful, you are 
gifted, and the eyes of thousands wait 
upon your every word and look. What 
wonder that he, ardent, refined, and 
genial, should lay his heart at your 
feet? And I have nothing but my love 
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to make him love me. I cannot take 
him from you. Oh, be generous to the 
weak! oh, give him back to me! What 
is one heart more to you? You are so 
rich, and I am so poor, that without his 
love I have nothing, and can do nothing 
but sit me down and cry till my heart 
breaks. ‘Give him back to me, beauti- 
ful, terrible woman! for, with all your 
gifts, you cannot love him as his poor 
Mabel does; and I will love you longer 
perbaps than men can love. I will kiss 
your feet, and Heaven above will bless 
you: and I will bless you and pray for 
you to my dying day. Ah! it is alive! 
I am frightened!’ She ran to Triplet 
and seized his arm. ‘No!’ cried she, 
quivering close to him; ‘I’m not fright- 
ened, for it was for me she—— Qh, 
Mrs, Woffiugton!’ and hiding her face 
on Mr. Triplet’s shoulder, she blushed, 
and wept, and trembled. 

“What was it had betrayed Mrs. 
Woffington? A tear / 

“During the whole of this interview 
(which had taken a turn so unlooked 
for by the listener) she might have said 
with Beatrice, ‘What fire is in mine 
ears?’ aud what self-reproach and chill 
misgiving in her heart too. She had 
passed through a hundred emotions, as 
the young innocent wife told her sad 
and simple story. But anxious now 
above all things to escape without being 
recognised—for she had long repented 
of having listened at all, or placed her- 
self in her present position—she fiercely 
mastered her countenance; but though 
she ruled her features she could not rule 
her heart. And when the young wife, 
instead of inveighing against her, came 
to her as a supplicant, with faith in her 
goodness, and sobbed to her for pity, 
a big tear rolled down her cheek, and 
proved her something more than a pic- 
ture or an actress, 

“Mrs. Vane, as we have related, 
screamed and ran to Triplet. 

“Mrs, Woffiugton came _ instantly 
from her frame, and stood befere them 
in a despairing attitude, with one hand 
upon her brow. For a single moment 
her impulse was to fly from the apart- 
meut, so ashamed was she of having 
listened, and of meeting her rival in 
this way; but she conquered this feel~ 
ing, and as soon as she saw Mrs, Vane, 
too, had recovered some composure, she 
said to Triplet, in a low but firm voice, 

“*Leave us, sir. No living creature 
must hear what I say to this lady!’ 
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‘Triplet remonstrated, but Mrs. Vane 
said, faintly, 

***Oh yes, good Mr. Triplet, I would 
rather you left me.’ 

“Tnplet, full of misgivings, was 
obliged to retire. 

“*Be composed, ladies,’ said he, 
piteously. ‘Neither of you could help 
it;’ and so he entered his inner room, 
where he sat and listened nervously, for 
he could not shake off all apprehension 
of a personal encounter.” 


The personal encounter, however, 
of which poor Triplet, emblem of 
the conventional and vulgar ima- 
gination, has so much fear, becomes 
such a contest of generous and ele- 
vated feeling as perhaps only Mr. 
Reade, of all living poets, could 
have imagined; and nothing can 
be finer than the conflict in the 
mind of the young wife as to her 
right to accept the supreme sacri- 
fice offered to her. For the issue, 


however, we must refer the young 
reader, who does not yet know the 
book, to a volume which will charm 


him in proportion to his greater or 
less perception of the generosities 
of the soul. 

Christie Johnstone is Mr. Reade’s 
second avatar of his favourite wo- 
man. She is very different from 
Peg Woffington. She is a New- 
haven fisher-lass of the present 
day, idealised no doubt, but not 
etherealised—a vigorous, capable, 
powerful, splendid creature—genu- 
ine fishwife, real woman. Her ten- 
derness is not more real than her 
sagacity and power for business, 
her enterprise and daring, her fine 
Newhaven eye for a bargain, and 
lavish Scotch soul behind to be- 
stow the proceeds. When she sends 
out her little secret expedition ‘to 
Inchkeith, taking instant advantage 
of her brother's discovery of “the 
herrin’”—when she rushes out to 
sea to save the drowning man, whom 
she does not know to be her miser- 
able lover—when she meets in sharp 
conflict of words a rival fishwife, 
Christie is as real as daylight. Pro- 
bably Newhaven has never seen a 
fisher-maiden like her, but there is 
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no reason why Newhaven should 
not possess twenty, so entirely js 
she free of any artificial sign of 
superiority. She is superior by 
being better, cleverer, more prompt 
and ready, more thoughtful and ele. 
vated in mind, than her neighbours, 
And then she is a great reader, 
like many another Scotch lass, 
Books are real things to her; she 
takes them into her soul and repro- 
duces them in stories such as some 
of us have heard in our nurseries or 
by the glimmer of the gathered fire, 
when our favourite Marget or Jenny 
could be laid hold upon to tell them, 
We know no instance in which the 
quaint changes that come over an 
immortal tale, when translated into 
vigorous peasant-language, and 
treated with the desperate realism 
common to a class which possesses 
imagination without being aware of 
it, have been set forth more graph- 
ically. Mr. George Macdonald does 
it more philosophically, perha 
more delicately, in one of the carly 
scenes of his wonderful novel ‘ David 
Elginbrod;’ but Mr. Macdonald is 
always theological, always Broad 
Church, and Mr. Reade is under no 
limit of the schools. 

While Christie is entertaining her 
friends in this way at a marriage- 
picnicking on the island of Inch- 
keith, a certain Lord  Ipsden, 
whom his physician has sent to 
Newhaven to make acquaintance 
with the lower classes and do one 
charitable act every day as a cure for 
hypochondria, comes in; and hav- 
ing just left an aristocratic picnic 
party, at which a young lady has 
declined to sing because she has 
not her book, satirically suggests 
that the song which Christie de- 
mands as payment for her tale may 
not be forthcoming for the same 
reason. To which Christie an- 
swers— 


“*Our minds are no saxpenny sieves 
to let music and metre through and 
leave us none the wiser or better. 
Dinna gang into low vulgar company, 
or you’re a lost laddy.’ 
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“ Ipsden, —‘ Vulgar again! every- 
body has a different sense for that 
word, I think. What is vulgar?’ 

“ Christie—' Vulgar folk sit in a 
chair ae, twa, whiles three hours, 
eatin’, and abune a’ drinkin’, as still 
as hoegs, or gruntin’ puir everyday 
clashes, gossip, rubbish; when ye are 
aside them you might as well be aside 
a cuddy; they canna gie ye a sang, 
they canna tell ye a story, they canna 
think ye a thoucht to save their useless 
lives,—that’s vulgar folk.’” 

This fine creature loves a poor 
artist, a miserable being whom the 
reader declines to believe could 
ever become a great peintet, or be 
worth a moment’s thought from 
Christie Johnstone; who is ordered 
by his mother, a stern old woman 
full of common-sense, to give u 
his love, and does so in a half- 
hearted way natural to him; and 
tries to get drowned, and is saved 
by the dauntless fisher maiden—an 
incident which is finely told. But 
here lies Mr. Reade’s great error. We 
all know the conventional jargon 
about the weakness which is allied 
to imaginative genius, the unreal 
depressions and excitements, the 
emotional strength and feebleness 
which distinguish the poetic tem- 
perament. In Mr. Reade’s ear 
privately we don’t believe a word 
of it—and neither does he. And 
he insults his heroine and his pb- 
lic by fo'sting upon both of us 
this heartless ninny as a man. 
It is curious that while everybody 
remarks the imperfections of the 
men sketched in the books of 
female writers, nobody thinks of 
remarking the same fact when it 
appears in the writings of men. 
Women no doubt by times have 
drawn very impossible heroes, but 
which of them has ever made us 
a vacillating fool like this Charles 
Gatty, hysterical, mawkish, and 
contemptible, and asked us_ to 
accept him as a fit mate for a 
heroic woman? or a base and false 
and heartless deceiver like Vane; 
or a poor good-natured sot like Grif- 
fith Gaunt, though he is not with- 


out gleams of redeeming manliness 
and honour in his earlier develop- 
ment? These men set by the side 
of such women look very mnch as 
if Mr. Reade had a theory of his 
own on tle great subject of wo- 
men’s rights, and was cunningly 
impressing upon the public mind in 
a covert way the doctrine of their 
unspeakable superiority in heart 
and brain, and strength of every 
kind. We do not suppose he really 
means to prove this, or indeed any 
other theory; but still the contrast 
is too strong, and impairs the pic- 
ture. Christie in real life would 
have been ashamed of the man she 
had chosen, notwithstanding the dif- 
ference in rank, and the force of 
the Newhaven tradition that it is 
the woman who protects the man; 
and the postscriptal happiness of 
the two Gaunts after the husband 
has been covered with contempt 
and shame, strikes the reasonable 
reader with a sense of downright 
offence. Love is, we fully believe 
it, all but indestructible; and a 
woman may still love and shield 
and stand by, and, in a manner, 
protect the being she is bound to, 
notwithstanding that he has pro- 
cured for himself everybody’s else 
reprobation and contempt, and did 
she allow herself a moment to 
think of that, could not possibly 
escape her own. But that she 
should consent to be happy with 


him after his baseness, his folly, his * 


treachery have been fully proved, 
that is more difficult to believe, 
and requires a woman of a harder, 
less susceptible nature than is Mr, 
Reade’s beautiful and stately Dame. 
But anew novel, at least, deserves 
a new paragraph, and this tribute 
to its individuality is not difficult 
to give. 

‘Griffith Gaunt’ does not in point 
of chronology come after the two 
early novels which we have just 
discussed. The author's noblest 
romance—a book which will no 
doubt take its place among the 
immortals, and five beyond the 
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limits of the nineteenth century— 
‘The Cloister aud the Hearth,’ was 
produced between; and so were the 
‘family of Dodd’ and the romances 
connected therewith, As a mat- 
ter of private partiality, we are not 
sure that we do not prefer Lucy 
Fountain and her daughter Julia 
Dodd to all the rest of Mr. Reade’s 
female characters—but that by the 
way. All these maturer and more 
delicate productions of his genius 
come between ‘Christie Johnstone’ 
and ‘Griffith Gaunt;’ but there is 
a natural grouping which is above 
chronology. Nothing can be more 
charming than the opening of this 
story. Kate Peyton,: daughter of 
an extravagant Cumberland squire 
with an entailed estate, and no- 
thing to give her, is set before us, 
to start with, as follows :— 


“ Miss Catherine Peyton was a young 
lady of ancient family in Cumberland, 
and the most striking but least popular 
beauty in the county. She was very 
tall and straight, and carried herself a 
little too imperiously ; yet she would 
sometimes relax, and all but dissolve 
that haughty figure, and hang sweetly 
drooping over her favourites. Then the 
contrast was delicious, and the woman 
fascinating. Her hair was golden and 
glossy; her eyes a lovely grey; and 
she had a way of turning them on 
slowly and full, so that their victim 
could not fail to observe two things— 
1st, That they were grand and beauti- 
ful orbs; 2d, That they were thought- 
fully overlooking him instead of looking 
at him,” 


This lady—proud as Lucifer, yet 
tender as a dove—infinitely more 
clever, more elevated, more edu- 
cated, than the young huntsman- 
cousin who adores her, and has 
been for two or three years, accord- 
ing to the pretty phraseology of the 
time, her “servant,” comes, after a 
series of incidents, to marry Grif- 
fith; her immediate stimulus to 
this step being the fact that his 
and her kinsman, who had _pro- 
mised to leave his estates to Gaunt, 
left them to Kate instead; where- 


upon her fine generosity comes jn 
to give an excuse to love, The 
early chapters, which precede the 
marriage, are by much the finest jn 
the book; but they are not the 
story, and we leave them to charm 
the reader by their own attractions 
without comment of ours, Gaunt 
wins her—by no virtue of his, be it 
understood—from his rival, Geor 
Neville, a very much finer gentle- 
man, and better match. Kate ig g 
Catholic, while her husband is 
Protestant, and this is the “little 
rift within the lute.” Then comes a 
time when the dame’s confessor, a 
man of common-sense and homely 
excellence, is replaced by an Italian, 
a certain Brother Leonard. But 
let no good Protestant prick up hig 
ears, hoping for a sacerdotal yil- 
lain. Leonard is a@ mystic, a poet, 
a man of noble eloquence aid high- 
toned imagination. Kate’s face in 
church, rapt, celestial, and sympa- 
thetic, gradually impresses _ itself 
upon his imagination. She be- 
comes his audience, the only one 
of his humble congregation who 
understands him; and _ gradually, 
without knowing it, the priest learns 
to love his beautiful penitent. That 
there might have been a suspicion 
of danger to his heroine from the 
contrast between this man of genius 
and her flushed and bored squire, 
whose primitive quality of good- 
nature has indeed stood the test of 
years, but who has nothing but that 
and his love to match all the gifts 
his high-spirited wife has brought 
him, Mr. Reade does not allow; but 
Griffith becomes wildly jealous, for- 
bids the priest his house, threatens 
him with a ducking, and concludes 
her—the proud, delicate, sensitive, 
pure creature, at once too proud 
and too innocent for any thought of 
evil—guilty, without the slightest \ 
evidence. They part in high wrath, 
and he, with all the forlorn desola- 
tion of a man without any mental 
resources of his own, or much char- 
acter, to fall back upon, has the 
ineviiable brain-fever, and is nursed 
back to life and comfort in a little 
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ublic-house in Lancashire by Merey 

int, the daughter of the innkeeper, 
The aimless despair, the determina- 
tion to escape from that despair, 
and, so far as he can, from the 
pain that makes him miserable, 
the shallow mind which can think 
of no way of mending matters, but 
must follow the best with the worst, 
is admirably described. The poor 
wretch is like a ship without a 
rudder—he has been leaning on a 
stronger character all these years; 
leaning even while suspecting and 
opposing it; and now all his life is 
suddenly warped into confusion. 
What can he do to escape from 
himself, to elude his thoughts and 
his sufferings and his own identity ? 
Rash, foolish, desperate, he flies, as 
we have said, at the worst. He 
throws off his name, his life, and 
his past with that foolish credulity 
so characteristic of the weak, as if 
the past could ever be obliterated, 
or one man have two lives—settles 
down to be the keeper of a roadside 
inn in his turn, and—marries Mercy 
Vint. 

Books about bigamy are not gen- 
erally works of high art. But in 
this case the despairing struggle of 
the weak soul is so powerfully 
drawn, that it is with that sense of 
a tragic fate drawing in the human 
puppets within its net, which is 
one of the most powerful instru- 
ments of art, that we look at 
the serious tragic picture. He is 
so weak, the desperate, brave, fool- 
ish, strong fellow. By times he 
will burst out erying, by times 
sit dumb with the sword in his 
heart. He cannot bear it. It is 
the great and the strong who can 
bear; to the weak and foolish en- 
durance is intolerable. He must 
be rid of it somehow. And there 
he stands, .all confused, the pilot 
of his life gone, and all his faith 
in human-kind gone with her. 
Whereupon he does what is the 
instinct of the feeble, He plunges 
into a new life head foremost, 
shutiing his eyes that he may 
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not see. In powerful hands such 
® picture becomes more pitiful, 
more touching, than the story of 
a nobler struggle; for weakness, 
when it comes to the tragic poiot, 
has something piteous in its blind 
chaos and confusion, like the death- 
struggle of a dumb creature, to 
whom the final darkness comes in 
fright and gloom, with no meaning 
in it. After this ill-omened mar- 
riage there is such au interval of 
peace as would be natural after a 
man had made such a plunge, and 
left all behind him—until fortune 
goes against the “Pack horse,” 
and Griffith sets out dolefully and 
reluctantly to demand a certain 
sum of money, which is his, from 
his wife, whom he still believes to 
have sinned against him. The 
effect of his appearance, the steps 
she takes instantly to prove to him 
her perfect innocence, the convic- 
tion which he cannot resist, and 
the final reconciliation which fol- 
lows, fill the unhappy man with 
mingled rapture and misery; for 
after all, as such men call loving, 
it is Kate he loves. It is needless , 
to follow him through all the mazes 
of his miserable tale; he goes away 
with his money, but returns aguin 
to his dame to find his secret told, 
and leaves the house finally under 
such circumstances that she is ar- 
rested, put in prison, and tried on 
the charge of having murdered 
him, He is sought for far and 
near, but is not to be found. Even 
the news that his wife is in danger 
of her life on his account does not 
rouse him from the lethargy of 
drink and despair in which he is 
discovered, when Merey Vint, his 
other wife, finds him out at last, 
It is she who comes at the last mo- 
ment, with her child in her arms, 
to save her rival; and that rival, 
after the first violent natural im- 
pulse of wrath and jealous hatred, 
is overcome by the transparent 
soul of the injured woman, under- 
stands her, acknowledges her pur- 
ity and blamelessness, and recog- 
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nises that she alone, the most hard- 
ly tried of all, is the one who suffers 
without any fault of hers. The 
situation is at once the reversal and 
the counterpart of the scene be- 
tween Peg Woffington and Mrs, 
Vane which we have already quot- 
ed. The two women on either side 
are identical; the subject of argu- 
ment is in some degree the same. 
Few writers could venture thus 
daringly to repeat themselves; and 
yet we cannot blame Mr. Reade for 
repeating himself. The conjunction 
is one of the strangest and most 
painful interest. Guilt has linked 
them together, yet are they as spot- 
less a pair as ever stood side by 
side; women too pure to make 
a thought of evil possible — suf- 
fering heavily, cruelly, yet learn- 
ing no hardness from their suffer- 
ings. Nor have either of them a 
thought of revenge towards the 
poor creature who is the husband 
of both. To Mercy, the calmer, 
softer, more submissive nature, it 
has been possible to put him out 
of her heart. Kate, more passion- 
ate, cannot; his supposed death, 
his disappearance, the long ss- 
ense and terror, have roused in 
er all the tenderness of her 
youth, 

The man after this should have 
perished somewhere out of sight 
as everybody must see, or he should 
have disappeared into some name- 
less grave, the only grace he could 
do them after all that had happened. 
But Mr. Reade has been led away 
either by a natural benevolent de- 
sire to make his children happy, of 
which he shows various signs, not 
always wise, or by the clamours 
of the public against a book with 
a bad ending. He is a fond father 
of his literary progeny, and doting 
— are not noted for judgment. 

hen Kate, who has had to defvnd 
herself from the charge of murder- 
ing him, returns home, her husband 
turns up too after a while, very 
penitent, and headachy, and mis- 
erable, and after various scenes, 


which are very artificial, a perfect 
reconciliation ensues, with babies 
galore, and the other orthodox eyi- 
dences of conjugal beatitude. Nor 
is this all, for Merey Vint, the doye- 
eyed, has to be made conventionally 
happy too. And to this end Mr, 
Reade makes the proud Sir George 
Neville, who has been Kate’s chiy- 
alrous and respectful “ servant” 
for ever so many years, fall in 
love with the publican’s daugh- 
ter, and bring her, as Lady Ne- 
ville, to the immediate neigh. 
bourhood of the man with whom 
she has been so fatally connected, 
“The Gaunts and the Nevilles did 
not meet in society,” we are told, 
but the two wives kept up a tender 
correspondence ; and the two cou- 
ples were model couples, and the 
horrible episode in their history 
which had muddled them altogether 
so strangely came to look like a 
hideous dream. 

Now there can be no doubt that 
this conclusion is the ruin of the 
book. The horror has been piled 
so high, the tragic strength and de- 
votion of the two female characters, 
the tragic weakness, vacillation, and 
misery of the wretched man, have 
been set before us so forcibly, that 
we are quite unprepared for sugar 
and rose-water at the end. Mr. 
Reade’s paternal affection has de- 
ceived him, and made him forget 
those fine instincts of the poet 
which are strong in him by nature. 
It is very nice to be happy, no 
doubt, and very sweet to be able to 
make one’s children happy at no 
more serious expense than ai little 
ink, But then if one’s children are 


thereby stultified and deprived of , 


their raison détre? The reader 
even, while with natural human 
relief he congratulates himself on 
having escaped the catastrophe 
which he felt’ to be inevitable, yet 
turns disgusted and contemptuous 
from the humdrum, comfortable 
couples whom he leaves at the end. 
What! forget it all so calmly, when 
the spectator, a hundred years off, 
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cannot forget it? Fall back upon 
felicity and crowds of babies after 
all we have had to go through for 
them and with them? 


This will 
never do, we cry. Let Griffith 
make an end of himself; and we 
shall be sorry for the poor wretch ; 
put return to the country where 
such shame has been poured upon 
him, where his honour, his charac- 
ter, and even the privacy in which 
a dishonoured man may _ shroud 
himself, have all been rent away 
from him—where every particular 
of his shame is known, and the 
pitiful figure he cuts between the two 
women is fully apparent to every 
eye! What would the Cumberland 
gentlemen say to him at the cover- 
sile, we should like to know? 
What place would be his at Quarter 
Sessions, at all the solemnities of 
the gentry? And yet Mr. Reade 
tells us that he was very happy, 
riches having fallen upon him un- 
expectedly during his eclipse, and 
made his Kate very happy, and 
reared a numerous offspring, and 
was a credit to his country! We 
are very ready to take for gospel 
anything within reasen that such a 
writer tellg us; but here we make 
our stand. It is not a case in 
which people can be happy ever 
after. They have no right to be 
happy. Kate Gaunt, with all her 
pride, her delicacy, and high spirit, 
must have died with shame to look 
at the man happy who had left 
her to undergo a prison and trial, 
while he lay besotted, not stirring to 
help her; not for her own sake—for 
&@ woman does not count her own 
suffering—but for the unspeakable 
baseness it showed in him. It is a 
mistake on Mr. Reade’s part to 
make the man so despicable and to 
make his shame so public, just as it 
is a mistake to make Vane such a 
weak villain, and Gatty so poor a 
creature. Here is the fine distine- 
tion in a woman’s character which 
so few men can fathom. He is not 
wrong in affirming that a woman 
can preserve her love and faithful- 
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ness in spite of everything; but 
that this faithfulness and love are so 
irrevocably connected wih an ideal 
that her nature compels her to 
piece up the broken idol again and , 
set it on its old pedestal, and re- 
sume exactly the same kind of wor- 
ship which she rendered before it 
had fallen. This is to make Love, 
the most clear-sighted, the most 
long-suffering, the most exquisite 
and sad of all spirits, into a simple 
fool. There is a sweetness, no 
doubt, in the changed and chas- 
tened feeling with which a wife 
consoles, supports, and still loves 
the man who has sinned too deeply 
to be endured by any but herself: 
but she does not under such circum- 
stances fall to worshipping him 
over again as if her eyes had never 
been opened. This is fa'se to na- 
ture, and altogether a mistake in 
art. Wherefore let us adjure Mr. 
Reade another time, by our admira- 
tion for his genius, to have the axe 
and block ready, and send us such a 
fellow quick out of the world ; after 
which event his widow or widows 
may weep for him as much as they 
please, and sing elegies and recon- 
struct him into perfection. For the 
dead such a thing may be possible-- 
but not for the living. 

And though the objection is of . 
much less importance, may we be 
permitted to say that we cannot 
see so clearly as Mr. Reade docs 
the certainty of Mercy Vint, the 
publican’s daughter, making so 
satisfactory a Lady Neville, or 
Christie, the Newhaven lass, much 
as we love her, being par excellence 
the wife for a painter? Painters 
have married beautiful peasants 
before now, with not the highest 
success; and we greatly doubt 
whether Charles Gatty, a born snob, 
would have been reconciled to the 
visitations of his wife’s brother, the 
mate of a merchant-ship, who hail- 
ed the house when he approached 
with a roar which brought all the 
row to their windows, by mere 
artistic appreciation of Flucker as 
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a model of manly beauty. The 
real Gatty would have been horri- 
bly wounded in his gentility by 
those irruptions of the sea-monster. 
{t is in nature to suppose him toler- 
ant of Christie’s own Scotch and 
fishwife habits; but even had he 
himself been a gentleman, so great 
a piece of magnanimity could scarce- 
ly have been expected from him ; 
and as he was a snob, the fact is 
simply impossible. — 

There is, however, another mate 
of a merchant-ship awaiting us in 
Mr. Reade’s little world of living 
creatures, for whose relationship no 

rince need have blushed—David 

odd, beautiful, tender, simple, 
right-minded soul, as chivalrous as 
Don Quixote, as guileless as a 
child, fine seaman, impassioned 
lover. One's heart warms to the 
man so broadly, simply, forcibly 
drawn, who is no fool and no 
piece of perfection, but one of the 
finest human creatures who has ever 
set foot in a book, and that is say- 
ing a good deal. Tie fun in him, 
the unconscious poetry, the benign 
mildness and charity, the simple 
unaffected courage and strength, 
are not to be surpassed—uniless it is 
by the utter unconsciousness of the 
man that there is anything in him 
that is admirable or unusual, Mr. 
Reade makes him grow into the 
maturity of middle age before our 
eyes, mellowing the young seaman 
into the experienced commander 
with a skill which commands our 
highest plaudits. We do not know 
what our novelist had been doing 
after ‘Christie Johnstone,’ Was it 
not then that the book sometimes 
called ‘White Lies,’ and sometimes 
‘The Double Marriage,’ excited a 
temporary row in the literary world, 
certain skilful critics having found 
(an utterly futile and meaningless 
accusation) the plot of the work 
to be borrowed from a French ro- 
mance? Our memory is hazy on 
the subject, yet we have a faint 
notion that such was the case, 
and that the public gaped, as is 


its wont, over the supposed dig. 
covery, and that perhaps the author 
was a little thrown into discredit 
on the subject. Whether it ig only 
our imagination which _ suggests 
that there was here a gap in his 
labours, and that perhaps a certain 
discouragement had stolen over him, 
we cannot tell. But we remember 
well how, ten years ago, in a bitter 
wintry night in Southern Italy, by 
the light of a flaring unshadowed 
Roman lamp, we opened a slim 
volume in the Tauchnitz library 
which bore the not attractive title 
of ‘Love me Little, Love me Long,’ 
What did it mean? one asked 
one’s self languidly, dully, not car- 
ing much about the matter; but 
it was the season when tlie Angelus 
sounds early, and all the narrow 
Italian streets wrap themselves in 
gloom, and the lamp flares in many 
a cunning draught, and the lonely 
stranger shrinks ever nearer to the 
wood fire that chirrups and crackles 
on the hearth. And lo! the volume, 
listlessly opened, brought suddenly 
into the foreign room, with its one 
tenant sorely in lack of genial com- 
pany—Lucy Fountain and David 
Dodd! Whether the circumstances 
of the introduction added some- 
thing to the intrinsical excellence 
of the book, we can scarcely say. 
It is not a book which it is usual 
to distinguish as Mr. Reade’s master- 
piece; but of all the little library 
before us, it is the one to which we 
personally turn with the warmest 
partiality. There is so little in it 
that we can wish out of it—so little 
redundancy, so much originality— 
such truth and naturalness, such 
charming ease ‘and undemonstra- 
tive power. It is not a great work 
like the ‘Cloister and the Hearth,’ 
for instance, which we reserve to 
the last, It is a little idyl, a 
homely poem, Only one of the 
two most deeply concerned is even 
impassioned ; there are few sensa- 
tional events,—none indeed except 
the voyage, which we shall quote 
anon; but yet the story attracts us 
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like music. Lucy herself is- like 
the “melody that’s sweetly played 
in tune.’ She is not brilliant, 
splendid, commanding, like Mr, 
Reade’s first favourite, The grand 
charm about her is that she is a 
perfect lady — courtesy is almost 
her passion, She is like Sir 
Lancelot, unable by natural con- 
stitution to be discourteous to any. 
“Qh, ask me anything but that,” 
she cries, with tears in her eyes 
and a real anguish, when she is re- 
quired to quench a lover by an act 
of rudeness. It is not in her na- 
ture. And the very fact that this 
sweet grace of courtesy is almost 
the ruling power in her nature, gives 
to her character sundry complica- 
tions which do not belong to the 
primitive woman. Her politeness 
can be cold as well as sweet; and 
it drives her to a hundred little 
contrivances which are very ingeni- 
ous and very amusing, but some- 
times tortuous enough. Lucy is 
the object of a double conspiracy 
on the part of her uncle and aunt 
(on opposite sides of the house, 
and who hate each other like 
poison). They have both a suitor 
for her, and both exact from her a 
promise that she will not marry 
anybody her uncle, anybody her 
aunt, recommends. Miss Fountain 
gives the required pledge most 
sweetly, having no wish to marry 
anybody at the moment; but she 
does not confide to either of the 
plotters that she has promised on 
both sides. Her suitor on one 
hand is one of the proudest and 
most long - descended of squires, 
to wit, Mr. Reginald Talboys, a 
gentleman of stainless blood and 
large possessions. Lucy cannot 
be uncivil to him; but having 
divined the moment at which he is 
to make his proposal, she cruelly 
plung-s a hair-pin into her pony, 
makes him execute all kinds of 
capers, sets off the steed of her un- 
fortunate lover, and sweetly smiles 
in her sleeve at his despair. She 
is sweet to everybody, taking every 


one’s feelings into consideration, 
smoothing down matters every- 
where, sparing no pains on her own 
part, excusing, petting, putting 
pretty glosses upon all the doubt- 
ful proceedings of her relatives. 
Thus she glides about the story in 
maiden meditation fancy free, softly 
eluding a lover at every corner, very 
happy in her freedom and her 
youth, and the affection of her 
friends. She is so sweetly in tune 
among all the jars of the surround- 
ing figures, that she soothes the 
reader and the writer, as well as 
the other personages in her little 
drama, There is something in 
the idea of this soft, tender, pas- 
sionless feminine creature which 
has always had a wonderful power. 
Passion is grander, but it is, in its 
way, always a descent from that 
pedestal on which chivalry has 
placed the abstract woman—a crea- 
ture above passion, spotless as the 
snow, almost insensible, affection- 
ate, serene, and sweet, with none of 
the thrills and throbs of feeling 
which belong to the senses rather 
than the heart. Lucy has no senses 
at all, so to speak. She is all white 
—a beautiful gracious spirit. This 
answers charmingly when it is only 
beings like Tualboys and Hardie 
whom she has to encounter, ex- 
cellent, manageable, unadventurous 
men of the world. They too are 
courteous, but not like Lucy—they 
are polite. What is a sweet spring 
of natural feeling in her, is in them 
the outer lacker exacted by conven- 
tionalism and the world. She can 
elude them, defeat them, glide out 
of their grasp with a serenity un- 
moved; but the matter becomes 
quite another matter when she is 
confronted by David Dodd, a na- 
tural and impassioned man—then 
comes the real tug of war. 

David is Mr. Reade’s preux cheva- 
lier, As there is little excellence 
on the stage without a little extra- 
vagance, so Mr. Reade’s picturesque 
and dramatic genius is never quite 
free from a sowpgon of exaggera- 
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tion. David just escapes being 
the Admirab'e Crichton which 
Robert Penfold is in ‘Foul Play.’ 
He cannot quite do everything, be 
it art, or trade, or philosophy, or 
handicraft, like that all - accom- 
plishe.! being; but he can do a 
great many things: he can talk as 
none of the artificial men about 
him can, when he has been set 
going in the right groove; he can 
play the fiddle (thank heaven! 
avid does not call it the violin) 
so as to conjure a heart into a 
stone; he can sail his ship against 
any seaman that ever rolled upon 
salt water; he can teach mathe- 
matics; he can puzzle out confused 
oints in genealogy; and he can 
ove—how he can love! not as the 
conventional men do, no more than 
reason, but as men do in the poets, 
to such a verge of folly as to break 
his heart and cover all his sky with 
glooms, and make his life a burden 
to him. Before this wonderful 
real passion Lucy Fountain trem- 
bles. She is so fur artificial, or ra- 
ther conventional, herself; so used 
to exert herself for other people’s 
pleasure, and throw herself into 
their feelings without any stronger 
motive than that which nature and 
instinct supply, that the sudden 
devouring love in which she is 
caught fills her with consternation 
and wonder. She cannot offend 
him, or elude him, or glide, supple 
and graceful, out of the hold he 
takes upon her imagination; and 
yet he is abject to her, without a 
thought of being worthy of her, 
worshipping with an utter self-re- 
nunciation which goes to the very 
heart. It is a new being with 
whom she is thus brought in con- 
tact. The words which other men 
speak he means. He is all primi- 
tive nature, ardour, and fire; and 
the woman who is so serenely supe- 
rior to all the rest, quakes before 
the sailor’s homely passion. For 
he is not in her condition of life, 
nor capable of being a fit match 
for Lucy—a position which always 
has its charms, and which Mr, 


Reade evidently delights in. At 
last there comes a day in which 
Talboys, the long - descended, by 
consent of her uncle, arranges to 
take Lucy in his yacht for a sail, 
with the private uuderstanding 
that the proposal which she has go 
often eluded should be then made, 
Lucy sees the trick, but, strong in 
her own powers of evasion, con- 
sents. A gale comes on, and the 
result is as follows. It must be 
premised that before this she has, 
with an emotion and sympathy 
which she finds it difficult to ac- 
count for, even to herself, rejected 
ag David's love, and dismissed 
im, though very gently and ten- 
derly, as such a_ gentlewoman 
would, 


“Tn the midst of this agitation and 
terror, suddenly the boat was hailed; 
they all looked up, and there was the 
lateen coming tearing down on them 
under all her canvas, both her broad 
sails spread out to the full, one on each 
side; she seemed all monstrous wing. 
The lugger being now nearly head to 
wind, she came flying down on her 
weather-bow as if to run past her, then, 
lowering her foresail, made a -broad 
sweep and brought up suddenly be- 
tween the lugger and the wind. As her 
foresail fell, a sailor bounded over it on 
to the forecastle, and stood there with one 
foot on the gunwale, active as Mercury, 
eye glowing, and a rope in his hand, 

“*Stand by to lower your mast,’ 
roared this sailor in a voice of thunder 
to the boatman of the lugger, . . . . 

“The old man never said a word till 
the work was done, then he remarked, 
‘That was clever of you.’ 

“The new-comer took no notice what- 
ever. ‘Reef that sail, Jack,’ he cried, 
‘it will be in the lady’s face by-and-by; 
and heave your bailer in here, their boat 
is full of water.’ 

“‘*Not so full as it would if you 
hadn’t brought up alongside,’ said the 
old boatman. 

“*Do you want to frighten the 
lady?’ replied the sailor, in his driest 
and least courtier-like way. 

“‘T am not frightened, Mr. Dodd,’ 
said Lucy. ‘I was, but I am not 
now.’ 

“*Oome and help me get the water 
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out of her, Jack. Stay; Miss Fountain 
had better step into the dry boat mean- 
time. Now, Jack, look alive; lash her 
alongside aft.’ 

“This done, the two sailors, one 
standing on the lugger’s gunwale, one 
on the schooner’s, handed Miss Foun- 
tain into the schconer, and gave her the 
cushions out of the lugger to sit upon. 
They then went to work with a will 
and bailed half a ton of water out. 
When she was dry, David jumped back 
into his own boat. ‘Now, Miss Foun- 
tain, your boat is dry, but the sea is 
getting up, and I think, if I were you, I 
would stay where you are,’ 

“+T mean to,’ said the lady, calmly. 
‘Mr. Talboys, would you mind coming 
into this boat? we shall be safer here, 
it—it is larger.’ 

“The gentleman thus addressed was 
embarrassed between two mortifications, 
one on each side of him. If he came 
into David’s boat he would be second 
fiddle, he who had gone out of port first 
fiddle. If he stuck to the lugger, Lucy 
would go off with Dodd, and he would 
look like a fool coming ashore without 
her. He hesitated. 

“David got impatient. ‘Come, sir,’ 
he cried, ‘don’t you hear the lady invite 
ou? and every moment is precious.’ 
And he held out his hand to him. 


“<This is nice, The boat does not up- 
set or tumble as it did; it only curtsies 
and plunges. I like it,’ 

“The sea has not got up yet, Miss,’ 
said Jack. 

“«Hasn’t it? The waves seem very 
large.’ 

“Tord love you! wait till we have 
had four or five hours more of this,’ 

“* Belay your jaw, Jack.’ 

“* Ay, ay, sir.’ 

“Why so, Mr. Dodd?’ objected Luey, 
gently. ‘I am not so weak as you 
think me. Do not keep the truth from 
me. I share the danger; let me share 
the sense of danger too, You shall not 
blush for me.’ 

“*Danger? there is not a grain of it, 
unless we make danger by inattention— 
and babbling.’ 

“*You will not do that?’ said Lucy. 

“ Equivoque missed fire. 

“*Not while you are on board,’ re- 
plied David, simply. 

“Lucy felt inclined to give him her 
hand; she had it out half way; but he 
had lately asked ber to marry him, so 
she drew it back, and her eyes rested on 
the bottom of the boat. 


“The wind rose higher. The masts 
bent so that each sail had every possible 
reef taken in. Her canvas thus re- 
duced, she scudded as fast as before, 
such was now the fury of the gale. The 
sea rose so that the boat seemed to 
mount with each wave as high as the 
second story of a house, and go down 
again to the cellar at every plunge, 
Talboys, prostrated by sea-sickness in 
the forehold, lay curled, but motionless, 
like a crooked log, and almost as indif- 
ferent to life or death. Lucy, pale, but 
firm, put no more questions that she felt 
would not be answered; but scanned 
David Dodd’s face furtively but closely. 
The result was encouraging to her. His 
cheek was not pale, as she felt her own; 
on the contrary, it was slightly flushed, 
his eye bright and watchful, but lion- 
like. He gave a word or two of com- 
mand to Jack every now and then, very 
sharply, but without the slightest shade 
of agitation, and Jack’s ‘ Ay, ay,’ came 
back as sharply, but cheerfully. 

“The principal feature she discerned 
in both sailors was a very attentive 
business-like manner. The romantic 
air with which heroes face danger in story 
was entirely absent; and so, being con- 
vinced by his yarns that David was a 
hero, she inferred that their situation 
could not be dangerous, but, as David 
himself had inferred, merely one in 
which watchfulness was requisite. 

“The sun went down red and angry. 
The night came on dark and howling. 
No moon. A murky sky like a black 
bellying curtain above; and huge 
ebony waves, that in the appalling black- 
ness seemed all crested with devouring 
fire, hemmed in the tossing boat, and 
growled and snarled and raged above, 
below, and around her. 

“Then, in that awful hour, Lucy 
Fountain felt her littleness, and the 
littleness of man. She cowered and 
trembled. 

“ The sailors, rough but tender nurses, 
wrapped shawls round her, one above the 
other, ‘ to make her snug for the night,’ 
they said. a seemed to be mocking 
her. Snug? ho could hope to out- 
live such a fearful night? and what did 
it matter whether she was drowned in 
one shawl or a dozen ? 

“David being amidships, bailing the 
boat out, and Jack at the helm, she 
took the opportunity, and got very close 
to the latter, and said in his ear, ‘Mr 
Jack, we are in danger.’ 

“*Not exactly in danger, Miss; but 
of course we must mind our eye. But 
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I have often been where I have had to 
mind my eye, and hope to be again.’ 

“¢Mr, Jack,’ said Lucy, shivering, 
‘what is our danger? tell me the nature 
of it, then I shall not be so cowardly ; 
will the boat break?’ 

“* Lord bless you, no.’ 

“* Will it upset ?’ 

“* No fear of that.’ 

“«* Will not the sea swallow us?’ 

‘*+No, Miss, How can the sea swal- 
low us? She rides like a cork, and there 
is the skipper bailing her out to make 
her lighter still. No, I'll tell you, Miss; 
ali we have got to mind is two things; 
we must not let her broach-to, and we 
must not get pooped.’ 

**But why mustn’t we?’ 

‘++ Why? because we mustn’t.’ 

“*But I mean what would be the 
consequence of—broaching-to?’ 

“Jack opened his eyes in astonish- 
ment, ‘Why, the sea would run over 
her quarter, and swamp her.’ 

“*Oh!! And if we get pooped?’ 

Ff «* We shall go to Davy Jones like a 
bullet.’ 

‘‘* Who is Davy Jones?’ 

“«The old one, you know—down be- 
low. Leastways, you won’t go there, 
Miss—you will go aloft, and perhaps the 
skipper; but Davy will have me; so I 
won't give him a chance if I can help 
it.’ 

“* Lucy cried. 


“ Then David nudged “Jack, and 


waked him. ‘Speak low now, Jack!’ 

“¢ What is it, sir?’ 

“*TLand ahead.’ 

“Jack looked out, and there was a 
mountain of jet rising out of the sea, 
and, to a landsman’s eye, within a 
stone’s throw of them. 

“¢Tgs jit the French coast, sir? I 
must have been asleep.’ 

“*French coast? no, Channel Is- 
land—smallest of the lot.’ 

“‘Better give it a wide berth, 
sir. We shall go smash like a tea-cup 
if we run on to one of them rocky 
islands.’ 

“Why, Jack,’ said David, reproach- 
fully, ‘am I the man to run upon a 
lee-shore, and such a night as this?’ 

‘‘¢Not likely: you will keep her 
head for Cherbourg, or St, Malo, sir; it 
is our only chance.’ 

“It ig not our only chance, not our 
best. We have been running a little 
ahead of this gale, Jack; there is worse 
in store for us; the sea is rolling moun- 
tains high on the French coast this morn- 
ing, 1 know. We are like enough to be 
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pooped before we get there, or swamped 
on some harbour-bar at last.’ 

‘““* Well, sir, we must take our 
chance.’ 

““*Take our chance? what! with 
heads on our shoulders, and an angel 
on board that heaven has given ug 
charge of! No! I shan't take m 
chance. I shall try all I know, and 
hang on to life by my eyelids. Listen 
to me, “ Knowledge is gold;” a little 
of it goes a long way. I don't know 
much myself, but I do know the sound. 
ings of the British Channel I have 
made them my study. On the south 
side of this rocky point there is forty 
fathom water close to the shore, aud 
good anchorage-ground.’ 

“*Then I wish we could jump over 
the thundering island, and drop on to 
the leeside of it; but as we can't, 
what's the use?’ 

“*We may be able to round the 
point.’ 

“*There will be an awful sea run- 
ning off that point, sir.’ 

““*OF course there will. 
try for all that,’ 

* *So be it, sir; that is what I like to 
hear. I do hate palaver. Let one give 
his orders, and the rest obey them, 
We are not above half a mile from it 
now.’ 

“* You had better wake the Jandsman. 
We must have a third hand for this,’ 

““* No,’ said a woman's voice, sweet, 
but clear and unwavering. ‘I shall 
be the third hand.’ 

“* Curse it,’ cried David, ‘she has 
heard us!’ 

‘“** Every word. And I have no con- 
fidence in Mr. Talboye; and, believe 
me, I am more to be trusted than he 
is. See, my cowardice is all worn out. 
Do but trust me, and you shall find I 
want neither courage nor intelligence.’ 

“David eyed her keenly, and full in 
the face. She met his glance calmly, 
with her fine nostrils ‘slightly expand- 
ing, and her compressed lips curving 
proudly. 

“‘Tt is all right, Jack. It is not a 
flash in the pan. She is as steady as 
a rock;’ he then addressed her rapidly 
and business-like, but with deference. 
‘You will stand by the helm on this 
side, and the moment I run forward, 
you will take the helm and hold it in 
this position. That will require all your 
strength. Come, try it—well done.’ 

“*How the sea struggles with me! 
But I am strong, you see,’ cried Lucy, 
her brow flushed with the battle. 

“Very good! you are strong, and, 
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what is better, resolute. Now, observe 
me, this is port, this is starboard, and 
this is amidships.’ 

“* Jack, she is on fire; 
double heart.’ 

“‘So she does me, 
pleasure.’ 

“They were now near enough the 
point to judge what they had to do; 
and the appearance of the sea was truly 
terrible; the waves were all broken, 
and a surge of devouring fire seemed 
to rage and roar round the point and 
oppose an impassable barrier between 
them and the inky port beyond, where 
safety lay under the lee of the high 
rocks. 

“tT don’t like it,’ said David. ‘It 
looks to me like going through a strip 
of hell-fire.’ 

“¢But it is narrow,’ said Lucy. 

“That is our chance; and the tide 
is coming in. We will try it. She will 
drench us, but I don’t much think she 
will swamp us. Are you ready, all 
hands?’ 

“*Oh! please wait a minute, till I 
do up my hair!’ 

“*Take a minute! but no more.’ 

“*There, it-is done: Mr. Dodd, one 
word; if all should fail, and death be 
inevitable, tell me so,—just before we 
perish, and I shall have something to 
say to you.—Now, I am ready.’ 

“‘Jump forward, Jack.’ 

“* Yes, sir.’ 

“*Stand by to jibe the foresail.’ 

“* Ay, ay, sir!’ 

‘*See our sweeps are clear.’ 

“he Ay.’ 

“David now handled the main-sheet, 
and at the same time looked earnestly 
at Lucy, who met his eye with a look 
of eager attention. . . . 

“Starboard the helm, starboard yet 
—now meet her,—so,’ and, as she 
rounded to, Jack and he kept hauling 
the sheets aft, and the boat, her course 
and trim altered, darted among the 
breakers like a brave man attacking 
danger. After the first plunge she 
went up and down like a pick-axe, 
coming down almost where she went 
up; but she held her course, with the 
waves roaring round her like a pack 
of hell-hounds. 

“More than half the terrible strip was 
passed, 

“‘Starboard yet!’ cried David; and 
she headed towards the high mainland, 
under whose lee was calm and safety. 
Alas! at this moment a snorter of a 
sea broke under her broadside, and hove 
her to leeward like a cork, and a tide 
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eddy catching her under the counter, 
she came to more than two points, and 
her canvas, thus emptied, shook enough 
to tear the masts out of her by the board. 
‘Port your helm, PORT! PORT!’ roar- 
ed David, in a voice like the roar of a 
wounded lion, and in his anxiety he 
bounded to the helm himself; but Luey 
obeyed orders at half a word, and David, 
seeing this, sprang forward to help Jack 
flatten in the fore-sheet. The boat, 
which all through had answered the 
helm beautifully, fell off the moment 
Lucy ported the helm, and thus they 
escaped the impending and terrible dan- 
ger of her making stern-way. ‘Helm 
amidships!’ and all drew again: the 
black water was in sight. But will 
they ever reach it? she tosses like a 
cork. Bang! a breaker caught herbows, 
and drenched David and Jack to the 
very bone. She quivered like an aspen 
leaf, but held on. 

“Starboard one point!’ cried David, 
sitting down, and lifting an oar out from 
the boat; but just as Lucy, in obeying 
the order, leaned a little over the lee 
gunwale with the tiller, a breaker broke 
like a shell upon the boat’s broadside 
abaft, stove in her upper plank, and 
filled her with water: some flew and 
slapped Lucy in the face like an open 
hand. She screamed, but clung to the 
gunwale, and griped the helm: her arm 
seemed iron, and her heart was steel. 
While she clung thus to her work, blind- 
ed by the spray and expecting death, 
she heard oars splash into the water, 
and mellow stentorian voices burst out 
singing. 

“In amazement she turned, squeezed 
the brine out of her eyes, and looked 
aH round: and, lo! the boat was in a 
trifling bobble of a sea, and close a- 
stern was the surge of fire raging, and 
growling, and blazing in vain; and the 
two sailors were pulling the boat with 
superhuman strength and inspiration 
into a monster mill-pool that now lay 
right ahead, black as ink and smooth 
as oil—singing loudly as they rowed:— 


na wed oh, oh ! (pull) cheerily oh, oh ! 
ae port we go oh (pull), to port we go 
(pull).’ 

“FLARE!! a great flaming eye open- 
ed on them in the centre of the univer- 
sal blackness. 

“ ‘Took! look!’ eried Lucy, ‘a fire 
in the mountain.’ 

“Tt was the lanterr of a French sloop 
anchored close to the shore.” 

This feat costs David his ship 
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and his hopes and his rank in the 
Company’s service, that branch of 
the naval hierarchy which unfor- 
tunately exists no longer. He pur- 
sues his vessel through the Chan- 
nel, but fails to catch her; and 
goes home heartbroken, not only 
with his love lost, but with his 
prospects overthrown. When this 
comes to the ears of the woman to 
whom his career has been sacrificed, 
she is wild with distress and eager- 
ness to mend the matter, and finally 
procures for him the appointment 
as captain to a splendid Indiaman 
newly built, and the pride of the 
service, David has been compliant 
up to this period to every wish 
she has ever expressed; but here 
comes a point at which he will no 
longer be compliant,—and Lucy, 
thrilling to her very finger-points 
with wonder and dismay, sees the 
man turn upon her for the first 
time, and take to his arms, No! 
—no boon from her except herself. 
With her—ah! yes, the ship which 
will enable him to provide for her— 
everything she wills; but without 
her, nothing. Never was woman 
more posed. It brings her to a 
sudden stop in her harmonious 
career. She is arrested in spite of 
herself—brought to consider the 
matter—cumpelled with puzzled 
eyes to look this true passion in 
the face, and make out what it 
means. What! resist her imperial 
will—he whv has been her slave? 
—throw away life and fortune and 
everything that men care for? for 

what! a punctilio, a whim, a fit 
of madness! Then her soft heart 
begins to melt. She has been, to 
tell the truth, a little contemptuous 
of, and very indifferent to, “ the gen- 
tlemen”—as perhaps only maidens 
much beloved and considerably per- 
secuted are likely to be. They 
bored her, and unsettled a life with 
which she was quite contented, 
and made all her friends into con- 
spirators. But here was something 
utterly new, which affected her 
quite otherwise than as a bore. It 
needs not be said that David 


wins the day; and the bride, won 
half in her own despite and still, 
wondering over it, even while she 
marries him, loves—little, as she 
thinks, but loves long—and be. 
comes the tenderest wife, the most 
charming mother, with whom it is 
our lot to be acquainted. For after 
the book is closed and done, and 
nothing seems to remain but regret 
for iis brevity, some years after 
Mr. Reade draws up the curtain, 
quite suddenly, without a word of 
preface, and brings us back to Cap- 
tain Dodd and his beautiful wife. 
The book which reintroduces us 
to the pair we left in the first glow 
of bridal happiness is entitled 
‘Hard Cash,’ and it is a book which 
has been mightily canvassed, and | 
of which it remains an open ques- 
tion whether the ground it gues over 
is ground permitted or not to fiction, 
We do not see, for our own part, 
any particular reason why fiction 
should be tethered to one field more 
than another. She has a right to 
every spot on which men struggle 
and suffer, with the one only proviso 
that her powers are equal to it—and 
no man can complain of Mr. Reade 
that he has failed to vindicate his 
capability of treating ove of the 
most painful subjects within the 
ken of man. The Hard Cash of the 
work is David Dodd’s cash, fourteen 
thousand pounds, which, in those 
twenty years that have passed since 
we saw him, he has amassed for his 
children. He is twenty years older, 
when we see him, every day of 
it. He is all mellow experience, 
benignity, the softened widened 
soul of natural charity which it 
requires years to develop. That is 
the only change which has come 
over him. We are not competent 
to judge of Mr. Reade’s seamanship ; 
but taking it merely as a ques- 
tion of art, and as a story written 
to interest and excite the reader, 
David's homeward voyage, with 
his money on board, the Jonah of 


which at last he gets a superstitious . 


horror, is worth a shipload of ordi- 
nary sea novels, But a tragic eclipse 
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awaits our noble sailor. He de- 
posits his money in Hardie’s bank, 
just then on the verge of failure— 
hears of its danger the moment 
he has left the place—rushes back 
to redeem it, and falls down in a 
fit, from which he recovers only 
with the loss of his sanity. Hardie 
is the villain of the book, and he 
is an unsatisfactory villain,—and 
so is his clerk Noah Skinner, a 
creature who looks as if he had 
been stolen out of a careless bit of 


“ one of Mr. Dickens’s books, and who 


complicates the final clearing up 
with a half-ludicrous horror, But 
in the mean time Lucy awaits us 
—Lucy, whom, according to Mr. 
Reade, we have not seen for twenty 
years, She is older, too, like her 
husband; but we cannot quite say 
that she has mellowed and broad- 
ened like our dear genial David. 
She is a more exquisite lady than 
ever; but we are not sure that 
those lovely manners which are 
her distinction have not stiffened 
just a little in the wear and tear of 
life. She is a being of exquisite 
taste, externally and internally; but 
she is a little out of her sphere— 
and one feels involuntarily that the 
hospitalities of Fountain Abbey 
were more in accordance with her 
than are the tea-parties of Barking- 
ton, and that the sensation of living 
in an inferior class has had a certain 
influence upon her character which 
her creator himself does not quite 
realise. She has had to keep off the 
advances of the vulgar, one can see, 
and stand on the defensive in her 
maturer years—a situation which 
would have been incredible to Lucy 
Fountain. And she has become ab- 
sorbed in her family, as most wo- 
men do; and turns only a silvery 
edge, like an eclipsed moon, to the 
world, keeping her light and 
warmth and cordial influence for 
the home within. But she has a 
daughter who has all the youth 
and all the sweetness of Lucy 
Fountain — with certain fresh 
impetuous characteristics of her 
own, which come from neither pa- 
VOL, CVI.—NO. DOXLVIII. 


rent. Julia is an enthusiast—kept 
in order by her mother's exquisite 
breeding, but not like her mother 
—a creature quick to love, and full 
of delicate passion, if we may use 
the words. She has one brother— 
Edward—a slow, wise, valorous, 
mighty young hero, to whom, as 
they all admit, the brains of the 
family have not fallen. At one of 
the Henley boat-races, which is ad- 
mirably described, the impetuous 
Julia makes half acquaintance with, 
and whole conquest of, Alfred 
Hardie, the son of the banker, her 
mother’s old suitor, the stealer of 
her father’s money; and a prett 

love-story, full of the usual diff 
culties, ensues, As it happens, this 
young man is the only one of the 
whole party who knows that David 
Dodd has deposited his money in 
the bank; and from this fact arise 
numberless complications. On the 
eve of his marriage with Julia 
Dodd he suddenly disappears, his 
father, having managed to get 
him inveigled into a madhouse; 
and there, for we forget how long, 
the young man fights, schemes, ar- 
gues, pleads, and pleads in vain, for 
liberation. He makes every frantic 
effort a man in his position would 
be supposed to make—is desperate 
at first, and treated accordingly; 
then is politic, and submits out- 
wardly, while still throwing his 
whole soul into the struggle to be 
free. His agony when he finds 
himself thus immured—the almost 
madness of despair which seizes 
him—then his recovery into a certain 
desperate calm, the gradual clearing 
from his eyes of that first mist of 
passion and anguish—his strug- 
gles, which he carries on throug: 

every kind of discouragement, are 
very finely told. The determined 
stretch of effort necessary in such 
a terrible position, possesses always 
the highest dramatic interest; and 
the alternation of violent emotions 
which sweep over the prisoner— 
his endless and consuming disap- 
pointments,g the dogged way in 
which ne raises his T after 

a” 
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every new overthrow, and tries 
again—make the story of the mad- 
house not only supportable, but 
full of a breathless interest; and 
why Mr Reade should not throw 
the light of his lamp on those dark 
places by the way, when he fulfils 
_ the highest purposes of his art in 
the first place by setting before us 
a real living creature in supreme 
and passionate conflict with all the 
powers of evil, we cannot tell. He 
may have done partial injustice by 
such an assault, but even that we 
do not know; and he tells us on 
the contrary that he has helped to 
relieve some despairing souls from a 
limbo worse than that of any poet’s 
imagination. 

The objectionable point in re- 
spect of art is perhaps Alfred’s 
extraordinary promptitude, reso- 
lution, and variety of resource. 
He is represented to us as being 
only one-and-twenty, and a most 
hot-headed and impetuous youth; 
but yet he is as full of expedients, 
as untiring in the use of one 
after another as each fails, as is 
the wonderful convict-clergyman on 
the desert island. This is a mis- 
take; but it is neutralised by the 
fact that after all it is to an acci- 
dent that Alfred owes his escape. 
His plans are continually foiled ; 
he is thrown back and back into 
despair; and it is by a coup de 
thédtre that he gets his liberty at 
last. Chance or fate, shall we say, 
or let us speak simply and call it 
Mr. Reade’s will, who has the best 
right to order matters, has thrown 
him into the company of David 
Dodd in his gentle madness, and 
they are both saved, a fire having 
broken out in the house, by Ed- 
ward Dodd, who, in the failure of all 
other means of occupation, has taken 
service, in the fire-brigade. There 
are few more powerful bits of writ- 
ing than the description of the 
escape, which is seen by Mrs. Dodd 
among the crowd—the flames re- 
vealing to her at the same moment 
the fact that it is her mad husband 
who is in mortal peril in the blazing 


house, and that it is her son who 
is risking his life to save him. No. 
thing can be better than Edward's 
calm matter-of-fact daring. He 
saunters away with his hands in his 
pockets while the women with tears 
and ecstasy read the narrative of 
his doings. “I am thinking the 
’Tiser is pitching it rather strong,” 
says the young giant. For him 
there are no celestial rewards, no 
recompense of love—the object of 
his affection is slaughtered almost 
before his eyes by a@ maniac who 
has been driven wild by the bank- 
er’s fraud, and Edward has to make 
his way through the world without 
any of the delights or agonies of 


passion. He is the popular mus- _ 


cular hero in a more true develop- 


‘ment than that of Mr. Kingsley, and 


entirely different from the ficti- 
tious being invented by the author 
of ‘Guy Livingstone.’ Edward is 
the Christopher of older and more 
living story; and in the emotion and 
excitement of the tale, his mighty 
passiveness, his slower intelligence, 
the air of tranquillity about him, 
give repose to the picture. Nor 
can we praise too highly the 
picture of family union which Mr. 
Reade, almost alone among novel- 
ists of his class, ventures to indulge 
in. The mother was once his own 
heroine, so that he can afford to re- 
collect that all mothers have been 
heroines in their day, and that it is 
not indispensable that they should 
become objects of derision as soon 
as their children are grown up. 
Mrs. Dodd is not the butt and clog 
of her family, or their unreasonable 
tyrant, but their natural head and 
closest friend; and the mingled 
submission and resistance of the 
high-spirited Julia, her devotion at 
once to her mother and her lover, 
the natural sense of the necessity 
of obedience, which is the obedi- 
ence of love, though it forbids 
love, could not be better rendered. 
It is true that she is never quite 
hopeless of winning over at last 
the mother, who is as tender as she 
is firm and stately; but an inferior 
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workman would have made the 
daughter bitter, would have made 
her struggle fiercely, and take to 
questioning why her _ happiness 
should be sacrificed. Julia Dodd 
had six times the spirit of the recal- 
citrant young ladies of modern fic- 
tion; but she goes into no un- 
pleasant speculations, She sees 
the reason on the other side of the 
question, and is ready to break her 
heart and submit if needs must. 
Fortunately, as it turns out, the 
necessity is averted. And even 
Alfred Hardie does not hate his 


y mother-in-law, chose étrange/ un- 


paralleled in any novel. To be 
sure Mrs. Dodd is herself a charm- 
ing and accomplished woman, per- 
fect in all other relationships; but 
then so are a great many mothers- 
in-law—though the ogress, the en- 
emy of all good, the Old Cam- 
paigner, has come to be in fiction 
the traditionary representative of 
the class. 

And now, having said so much 
good, it is time to relieve our mind 
of the ill which awaits expression. 
Alfred Hardie’s amazing prompti- 
tude, self-possession, and infinite 
variety of resource, so unlike what 
would no doubt have been the 
frenzy of a young man of his years, 
we have already remarked upon. 
And we object totally to the crea- 
tion of Mrs. Archbald, an unmean- 
ing and most unpleasant figure in 
the gloomy panorama of the mad- 
house ; and to the insanity of Dr. 
Wycherley, which we do not believe 
a word of. These two defects throw 
a sort of theatrical light upon a 
picture which otherwise has a 
gloomy truthfulness of detail about 
it, against which the imagination 
strives in vain. Then the story of 
David Dodd's madness is from be- 
ginning to end very unsatisfactory. 
It was necessary for the stcry, but 
that is a poor motive for a writer of 
Mr. Reade’s resources, and beyond 
that we cannot see any reason for 
it; for why should such a whole- 
some, temperate, unexaggerated, 
sweet-natured soul go mad all in 


a@ moment, with no physical cause 
whatever to account for it? And 
if we object to his madness, still 
more do we object to his recovery. 
It is one of the coups de thédtre in 
which Mr. Reade seems to take a 
boyish pleasure. After everything 
is over, when we have fairly made 
up our mind that the worst has 
happened, he lies in wait for us 
with his favourite trick. And there 
are occasions when it is allowable 
enough to make use of such fantas- 
tic means, just as there are persons 
to whom they are not inappropriate. 
But to make David Dodd the sub- 
ject of such an experiment—to ex- 
plode the crackers, and light up 
the coloured fires round our noble 
sailor in the depth of his misfor- 
tune—that is a thing we cannot en- 
dure. He had no right to go mad 
at all; but if he did go mad, he had 
at least a right to a dignified resur- 
rection worthy of him. Our firm 
opinion, however, is, that he was 
not the man to go mad. Such men, 
Mr. Reade very well knows, do not 
break down just at the very mo- 
ment when their utmost strength is 
required. The weakling does, but 
not the truly strong. We feel that 
David is badly used from the mo- 
ment he leaves the deck of the 
Agra. And he has not deserved 
such treatment at his maker's 
hands. 

Hardie, too, is, as we have said, 
a very unsatisfactory villain. His 
monomania at the end is very un- 
like the first sketch of the man’s 
character, and so is his vile amour, 
carried on apparently under the 
same roof which sheltered his young 
daughter, the only creature, it is 
said, whom he truly loved. His in- 
tense self-command and tenacity in 
some matters, as in that of his son’s 
detention in the madhouse, and his 
absolute weakness in others, is too 
great a strain upon our belief. That 
such a man might be driven by 
over-excitement and exhaustion of 
brain into the delusions of a disor- 
dered imagination, is no doubt pos- 
sible enough; but that he should 
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have taken to begging all at once in 
his strange insanity, and that he 
should have accepted his son’s 
assistance without the least linger- 
ing of resentment against him, is 
next to incredible. Such a thing 
might happen in fact; but fiction 
is bound as fact is not. To tell 
the truth, everything that is absurd 
and unlikely may, and does, happen 
in everyday life; and it is our own 
habit, when we meet with an inci- 
dent in romance which is beyond 
measure improbable, to conclude at 
once that it is drawn from an ac- 
tual model. But still we must add 
that this is not good practice ; that 
fiction is bound by harder laws than 
fact is, and must consider vraisem- 
blance as well as absolute truth. 

We do not quite understand by 
what curious trick of memory we 
have been beguiled into utter for- 
getfulness of one of the most pop- 
ular of Mr. Reade’s novels—that in- 
deed which we believe won him his 
spurs so far as the general mass of 
the public are concerned, altogether 
eclipsing the more delicate glories 
of his first studies in art. ‘ Never too 
Late to Mend’ is a book which is 
full of all his characteristic faults, 
and has few of his equally charac- 
teristic excellences. The only part 
of this work indeed which belongs 
to the higher class of his writings, 
is the struggle in the jail between 
Mr. Eden, the chaplain, and the 
governor, which is an extravagant, 
and perhaps impossible, struggle, 
yet is full of high dramatic power 
and wonderful interest, and brings 
out, with great distinctness, Mr. 
Reade’s faculty of creating a liv- 
ing being possessed of the highest 
heroic qualities and making a flesh- 
and-blood man of him. Mr. Eden’s 
presence lights up the book. It 
is full of improbabilities in plot 
and incident. The winding-up is 
ridiculously theatrical and melo- 
dramatic. The villain is very like 
a villain belonging to the Surrey 
Theatre ; and the avenging Jew, who 
is the Providence of the work, is one 
of the most curious compositions 
known ‘to art, But all around the 
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jail chaplain there spreads a living 
light. The rest of the brilliant, 
wild, matter-of-fact rigmarole (for 
all those opposite qualities belo: 
to it), is interesting, no doubt. t 
would be difficult for Mr. Reade to 
write anything that was not in- 
teresting. But the meaning of the 
book lies in Mr, Eden, and he is the 
only creation in it. It has the 
materials of vulgar success, and 
such a success it accomplished ; but 
we doubt whether Mr. Reade’s real 
partisans would not be willing, so 
far as his true fame is concerned, 
to let this popular work slip out of 
being. It is no more to be com- 
pared to the two modest little vol- 
umes that preceded it, or to those 
that came after, than ‘St Ronan’s 
Well’ is to ‘Guy Mannering.’ 

Very different is the character of 
the ‘Cloister and the Hearth.’ It 
is, as everybody knows, a historical 
novel ; and historical novels, as every- 
body knows, are generally heavy 
work to both reader and writer. 
They are like historical pictures, 
studies of costume, modern models 
clad in garments two or three hun- 
dred years old, and talking modern 
ideas archaically in antique and 
rusty language—or rather in lan- 
guage supposed to be antique. But 
Mr. Reade’s historical study is alive.’ 
Whether the adventures through 
which Gerard comes to the ex- 
quisite sadness of the conclusion 
were possible in their multifarious- 
ness we will not undertake to say; 
for our author's fault, if fault it can 
be called, is always a little too much 
movement and activity. His ima- 
gination is so rich and full, and his 
invention so unbounded, that, like a 
medieval painter, he enriches every 
inch of his canvas with its own 
special story. Indeed the book al- 
together reminds us of a picture by 
that same Hans Memling who fig- 
ures for a moment in the story. 
The ‘ Cloister and the Hearth,’ like 
that masterpiece of the old Fieming 
lias one lovely, almost abstract ide 
group—not indeed the divine child 
and mother—a human mother and 


child ;\but the background behind and 
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around is full of an infinite variety 
of scenes, the life of a man in that 
masterful and violent age, drawn 
with the quaintest realism—and the 
life of a woman beset by a woman’s 
trials and difficulties, which are less 
changeable. On every little slope 
of the landscape there comes an 
independent picture. There are 
paths innumerable’ leading up 
and down to Rome, to the sea, 
to the hills) by walls of towns 
and walls of convents, across the 
silent fields and bewildering woods, 
and by the brink of great rivers. 
And in every village and cabaret, 
and boat and road, human creatures 
with all their natural defects and 
excellences are swarming. ‘“ They 
have served their turn,” says the 
story-teller, ‘if they have persuaded 
the reader that Gerard travelled 
from Holland to Rome through 
human beings, and not through a 
population of dolls.” And this end 
has been most fully served. The 
terrible hostelries of Germany, 
where no supper is prepared till it 
is seen whether there are guests 
enough to eat it, and where neither 
vermin nor dirt is spared us; the 
dangers of the way—bears, robbers 
hung in a row pour encourager les 
autres, gentlemen whose retainers 
plunder the inoffensive travellers, 
generals flashing across the country 
with their men-at-arms and picking 
up a reluctant soldier wherever they 
can find him—are poured upon us 
with melodramatic abundance. And 
then there are the convents, where 
Mr. Reade cannot but linger, find- 
ing here and there those tranquil 
beautiful souls which are the glory 
of monastic life, and in whom the 
vulgar find it so hard to believe; 
and there is Rome, with still a whiff 
of classic times about it—and it was 
the moment when the new type and 
printing- press were beginning. to 
work, and when new processes and 
ideas were starting into life, and 
the great pillars of the earth were 
faintly beginning to tremble and 
heave under the embrace of the 
giant. Mr. Reade, as we have said, 
, Cannot but be somewhat theatrical. 
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His genius is so dramatic that its 
weakness falls on the side of catas- 
trophes and situations. To a sober 
imagination it may seem that no 
single mortal man ever passed 


through such eventful chances 4s 
Gerard did, and that his good and 
evil fortune are too curiously blent 
and compounded for probability. 
The author, it is evident, has not 
thought much about probability. 


He . on, as life does, at a pace 
which leaves little time for the 
selection of incidents. Let us add, 
that were the ‘pace less violent, and 
the incidents less crowded, it is 
quite possible that the story might 
be more effective. But this is 
simple speculation. And what 
reader is there who could form 
one of the party in the house of 
Elias, where Margaret reads her 
lover's letter, without catching his 
breath as the narrative goes on, and 
feeling his heart beat and the water 
steal to the corners of his eyes, like 
the rest of the auditors? To such 
a natural testimony there is no 
response, 

In this, however, as in Mr. Reade’s 
other novels, we have to reproach 
him with the bad management of 
his villany. It is poorly done—it 
is unsuccessful—the villains are con- 
temptible; and if the reader halts 
and grows tired in the course of the 
long tale, it is when Ghysbrecht and 
Cornelis and Sybrand are on the 
stage, plotting drearily against the 
happiness of the others, Their 
motive is not sufficient for so much 
rascality, and themselves are poor 
creatures, not worth a second glance. 
Another weakness which is visible 
in almost all his works recurs here 
also. Doctors are great bunglers, 
let us allow, and medicine a science 
which goes very much in the dark, 
making a series of fortunate or un- 
fortunate esses; but why the 
profession should be made to stand 
up on a stool of repentance in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, 
and receive a hearty blow as of a 
sledge-hammer, in no way enforced 
by the story or the necessities of 
its course, we are quite unable to 
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guess. It may be very wrong to 
bleed a patient, but of all people 
in the world to find that out surely 
a Burgundian cross-bowman was the 
least likely, And Margaret, with 
all the aids of her father’s science, 
could scarcely have shown herself 


/ $0 much before her time in medical 


skill and knowledge and power of 
healing as our author declares her 
to have been. Such an onslaught 
may be simply whimsical in a mo- 
dern tale, just as the sketch of the 
revolutionary Dr. Sampson, though 
too much resembling a study from 
the life, is quite legitimate and ap- 
propriate in a contemporary novel; 
but to carry back the war for three 
hundred years is absurd, and gives 
a certain air of fanaticism and mo- 
nomania to the author’s principles. 
It is a mistake in art as well as in 
chronology, and shows with what 
bonds of iron Mr, Reade’s opinions 
and prejudices bind him, 

There is one other special criti- 
cism besides, which refers exclusive- 
ly to the ‘Cloister and the Hearth,’ 
The wonderful variety and anima- 
tion of the scenes in the background 
become almost a defect when 
considered in their relation to the 
unity of the tale. They are all so 
full of life and character that the 
reader is tempted to forget their 
entirely subsidiary rank, and to 
linger upon them for their own 
merits. «Instead of giving all his 
attention, as he ought, to the task 
of tracing Gerard through one group 
after another, his eye is caught by 
the tall figure of Fra Colonna, by 
the pale Manon at the inn, by the 
painter Pietro in his garret; and for 
@ moment the greater identity of 
the hero is almost lost in the wealth 
and fulness of the accessories. This 
is a fault which few men are likely 
to fall into; for few possess the 
almost unbounded wealth from 
which Mr. Reade draws at a mo- 
ment’s notice the population of a 
village or of acity. It is hard even 
to call that a defect which is but a 
demonstration of unusual strength ; 
bnt yet it impairs the unity of the 
story, and has the tendency to break 
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it} up into a succession of scenes 
instead of one consistent tale, 

But when all is said, what are 
such objections in face of the lovely 
purity and tenderness of Margaret, 
the heroic yet gentle virtue and 
nobility of her lover? These two 
loving creatures are not sinless—the 
woman is full of the impatience, 
the sudden impulses, the move- 
ments, not always wise or right, 
which somehow associate them- 
selves with sensitive nerves and 
an imaginative temperament. The 
man falls into errors and mistakes 
like other men; but in this age, 
which has given up all standards of 
ideal excellence, Mr. Reade teaches 
us a forcible lesson by their means. 
It is no indifferent commonplace 
figure which stands in the middle 
of his picture, carefully toned down, 
as is the wont of contemporary art, 
to the level of the crowd; but, on 
the contrary, beings such as elevate 
our thoughts to a higher point—hu- 
man creatures with more strength, 
more grace, more sweetness, than is 
common to men. Gerard’s errors 
and stumbles and mistakes, the 
sins of his despair, his sudden | 
prostration and downfall, his fits of 
fiery passion, keep him entirely free 
of the mawkish perfection of senti- 
mentalism; but he is still more 
completely removed from the swa 
of the commonplace. As wi 
Gerard so is it with the greater 
part of Mr, Reade’s heroes, except 
in the cases where he transfers the 
ideal position to women. Whether 
it_be man or woman who stands in 
the first place, there is no book of 
his without one character at least 
nobly conceived, and acting upon 
principles and motives higher than 
those of selfishness or worldly wis- 
dom. By this particular, as much as 
by the vivid characteristics of his 
genius, he separates himself entirely 
from the crowd. We can scarcely 
explain /how it is that a second 
time we feel disposed to bring in a 
comparison between his works and 
those of Mr. George Macdonald, 
who is as unlike him as summer 1s 
to winter, whose ideal is utterly 
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different, and yet who is so far 
open to the comparison, that he too 
clings to the ideal, and is no votary 
of realism. We may return to the 
works of the gentler moralist on 
another occasion; but in the mean, 
time it is our business to proclaim 
the fact that Mr. Reade—who at- 
tempts no moralities, who has been 
reproached with coarseness, who is 
often theatrical, and almost always 
extravagant—who calls one of his 
books a matter-of-fact romance, and 
is constantly thrusting himself into 
the discussion of actual and exist- 
ing evils in a manner considered 
by the critics as quite incompatible 
with fiction—is nevertheless a work- 
man who keeps the ideal constantly 
in sight. Whatever his books may 
be lacking in, they never fail in 
the persistent testimony that there 
is something in the world beyond 
the mere commonplace virtues; 
that high generosities and charities 
are, after all, more interesting to 
humanity than records, however 
exact, of bores and dunces; and 
that it is possible to be real flesh 
and blood, and yet show God's 
image. These are ideas which have 
been generally repudiated by the 
present generation. It was Mr. 
Thackeray, who, impatient of the 
vague ideal of virtue which had 
long held a conventional sway over 
the realm of novel-writing, abolished 
the respectable type of hero—the 
Edward Waverley, the Harry Mor- 
ton of romance—and introduced the 
unheroic model, the man undistin- 
guished by any special ideal or at- 
tempt at excellence; and his exam- 
ple has been fatally followed, as 
we all know too well. A hundred 
novels without a hero, and a hun- 
dred to that, filled with the most or- 
dinary of figures, have swept across 
our horizon since his day, each 
of them more commonplace than 
the other. But Mr. Reade, while 
taking from the theory of realism 
all that is best in it, has never been 
carried away by this common stream. 
With all his rapidity and sweep of 
movement, and all his vivid power 
of observation and detail, he has 
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always preserved the ideal in his 
mind. e sets before us men and 
women whom it is no shame to ad- 
mire, who are not occupied solely 
by the aimless loves and labours of 
mediocrity, but who are abie to 
mould their own fortunes, to stand 
fast before the assaults and bear 
the hardships of life, and who are 
actuated by motives and meanings 
beyond the mean level of the ordi- 
nary. His eyes are always aglow 
with that perennial worship of ex- 
cellence which comes natural to 
genius. That the living creatures 
he thus presents before us are 
clothed in admirable flesh and 
blood, as undeniable as those set 
forth by any disciple of realism, is 
at the same time self-evident; and 
no one can deny that in this case 
the ideal soul is a grace the more, 
and worthy the higher praise. 
For ourselves, we are disposed to 
go further. Even had the exe- 
cution been less worthy, the higher 
aim is infinitely more accordant 
with all the canons and all the 
necessities of art. 

It will be seen that we have left 
entirely aside Mr, Reade’s last com- 
pleted work. We are not sure that 
‘Foul Play’ is much more capable 
of criticism than the delicious little 
work called ‘Chikken Hazard,” 
which, as a kind of gloss or com- 
mentary upon it, appeared simul- 
taneously in the pages of ‘Punch.’ 
Yet even in this strange produc- 
tion, which surpasses all the rest 
in extravagance, and falls. infi- 
nitely short of them in reality 
there is *yet the high natural 
grace of a conception perfectly 
noble, an attempt at the portrayal 
of a man above all selfishness, full 
of delicacy, generosity, purity, and 
honour. Robert Penfold is not 
one of Mr. Reade’s successes. His 
information is two universal, his 
powers too boundless. The com- 
bination of Bayard and Crusoe is 
too difficult even for our novelist’s 
brilliant faculty—and there are 
traces of imagination run wild 
both in the scenes in the island 
and in those not less astounding 
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chapters which narrate Helen’s 
efforts to clear the character of her 
lover. The book is to a great ex- 
tent a mistake, and is not worthy 
either of its author’s reputation or 
his power. But yet there is a soul 
even in this unsuccessful effort, 
which goes a world beyond many 
a work more secure of fame. 

There is, no doubt, a certain con- 
nection between this warm adher- 
ence to ideal beauty and virtue, 
and the vehement whole-hearted 
way in which our author throws 
himself into his performances, Mr. 
Reade is no philosophical maker, 
calmly projecting his creatures into 
existence, to take their own way 
and follow their own impulses; he 
does not watch them with good- 
humoured cynicism as some writ- 
ers do, calmly explaining their 
ways and their motives, and deriv- 
ing a certain amusement from their 
blunders. On the contrary, he is 


the warm and tender and impas- 
sioned partisan of his children. 


He 
weeps with them, and rejoices with 
them, and suffers in their sufferings. 
He admires them with an ingen- 
uous frankness which is beyond 
artifice. Real or not to us, they 
are real to him. Their magnanim- 
ity and generosity which are his 
favourite virtues, their breadth of 
understanding which is his favourite 
talent, move him, not as if he had 
made them with his own hands, 
but as they would do did he meet 
them in the world. He is happy 
that there is such a being as Francis 
Eden living among men. He ad- 
mires our dear David as heartily, 
as simply, and with as little sense 
of anything inappropriate in the 
admiration, as we do _ ourselves. 
He is his own audience, enjoying 
the drama as genially and truly as 
if he had nothing to do with the 
troupe. This is an exhibition of 
nature which at once charms and 
conciliates and disarms the critic; 
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and if he will but concede to us 
that the human mind in general 
is not able to bear such an epitome 
of instructiveness as Robert Penfold 
—that doctors, if not more, are at 
least scarcely less than men—and a 
few other details of the same trifling 
description, what can we do less 
than say that few men living have 
enriched the world with so many 
charming people, have given us a 
theory of life and its necessities so 
ersistently generous and elevated, 
Lave thrilled us with more noble 
indignation, or melted us to softer 
sympathy? Fiction, as Mr. Reade 
pursues it, all deficiencies and errors 
apart, is poetry in the true sense of 
the word. It is more voluminous, 
more familiar, enters more minutely 
into the details of life, but nothing 
mean, or paltry, or frivolous is in 
the art, which never contents itself 
with vulgar reproduction, but al- 
ways aims at a lofty soul under the 
garments of individual existence. 
A man with so rich an imagination, 
and resources so abundant, should 
leave us. something better still to 
illustrate our age. And for this 
purpose, if he will listen to a 
friendly word of counsel, it is not 
stimulation that he requires, but 
restraint—not excitement, but self- _ 
denial We know that he has* 
floods of men and incidents ready 
at his call to fill every available 
corner of every study he can make; 
but it would be well that he should 
deny himself—should leave a ho- 
rizon of repose against which the 
loftier figures could stand out and 
have their full effect. There are 
few writers to whom such advice 
is necessary. It is almost the only 
counsel which a sympathetic critic 
feels bound to offer, with respect 
and admiration, to the author of 
‘Christie Johnstone,’ of the Dodds 
and their story, and of the ‘Cloister 
and the Hearth.’ 





